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[ Mabie — ] [Price 


SIXPENCE. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, 167 pages, in tinted wrapper, price ls., 


IMMORTALITY. 
WHENCE? AND FOR WHOM? 

An Essay for the Unlearned, by Rev. WM. KER, MA. 

Author of “ P Ideas of Immortality,” ke. 

Mr. White, Author of “ Life in Christ,” writes of 
this book — This is what we have long — 2 
shilling introduction, adapted for re le who 
have little time for reading : it is a." 


NEW WORK ON THE FUTURE STATE. 
Just published, crown om price 38. 6d., post 


SIN AND ITS “PENALTY. By 
JOSHUA HAWKINS. 


Responsibility — The Limite of Responsibility— 

ty—Bible Teac — The Old Testament—The 
ye estament—The End of the Penalty—The End 
of Sin. 


“ Calmly discussed, and richly deserving a perusal 
by thoa htful men. *—Christian ose 
Will be to comforting book.” 


to many 
Rock, 


Price 31., sewed, or 2s. 6d. a dozen. 
IMPORTANT TEMPERANCE PUBLICATION. 
THE EVIDENCE ON THE CLOS- 
ING of PUBLIC-HOUSES on ae wf given 
by EDWARD WHITWELL, before the 
Select Committee of the House of vor Lords on In- 

tem perance. 


Pub ee, aoe S One Penny. 


THE MISS ONARY J JUVENILE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MISSIONARY NEWS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


tions which are to the young 
with Narratives of 1 and true 
stories of Missionary adventure; also in 

instructive accounts of the various tries in w 
the are labouring, with on- 
cerning their natural , and cus- 
ayo ey natives. It also con- 
young to the 


ys of we See: 


yey — phy) 4 ~ 


ed, price Id. 
URCHES THE OUT- 


ro 
THE C 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CENTENARY, 1880. 
best Memorial Volume of the Sunday- school Cen- 
tenary, for presentation to Sunday Scholars, is 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 
FOR ONE PENNY. 


each , 
Edition in stiff covers for TWOPENCE, and in 
strong cloth at THREEPENCE, are also pu 
pan sooo or oye ge 


ASSENT and DI Fe or, or, ‘The 
VEL PEARSON, 3 MA 


Prepared with the Best Milk, 
always ought be, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


AFFORDS ALL THE ESSENTIALS OF A 
PERFECT DIET. 


Complaints are occasionally made that families 
ordering Brows & Potson's Corn Flour are sup- 
plied with some other kind, either without remark, 
or with some evasive explanation. The only reason 
for such substitution is that an extra profit attaches 
to the sale of others. Brows & Pots therefore 
trust that those who have proved the value of their 
Corn Floar will not allow themselves to be imposed 
upon by tbe unscrupulousness of their tradesmen. 


Possessing all the Properties of the 
finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CON- 
STANT UTILITY. 


Nore.—The pretension of another Corn Flour to be 
„the best is entirely groundless, and the imperfect 
quotation from the Lancet which is being used in sup- 
port of this pretensiun ces nat. convey the opinion 
of that journal.—Vide Lancet, Nov. 13, 1875. 


Sole London Address— 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E. C. 


Sixteenth Thousand. 
Two Vols., cloth, 246., morocco, £2 2s., 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF ST. 
PAUL. By CANON FARRAR. 


Few will peruse these volumes with atten- 
tion without finding themselves ma 
helped in tracing the "Apoatle’ 8 arguments and 
grasping his m , e description 
of the whole scene of the conversion is - 
The real excellences of the k 
are such as to warrant our recommending its 
careful study to those who desire to obtain an 
adequate view of the moral grandeur and com- 

lex variety of the tle’s character, and of 

e extent and fruitfulness of his labours, as 
well as of the ciroumstances by which he was 
surroanded, and by which his inner man was 
formed. Guardian. 

We must congratulate the author on a work 
which is not only his own chef dure, but is 
also out of sight the best English work of its 
class.’’—British Quarterly Review. 


Twenty-sixth Edition. 
CANON FARRAR’S 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


LIBRARY EDITION, Two Vols., cloth, 248. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, One Vol., 4to, 21s. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., London. 


Now ready, prios 2s. 6d. 
TEE 


HISTORY of the Ww ALDENSES. 
By the Rev. J. LIE, LL.D. 
rinted from . Phe 1 ot — 

tim.) With Illustrations. 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN 4 CO., London. 


Ready, Jane 25, price 6d., 


THE QUIVER for JULY. 


“THE QUIVER contains a rare variety 
of tales, essays, poems, and sketches—a 
body of right goed reading and well- 
executed pictures. A volume of the 
QUIVER is a library ina itself.”—Nor-, 
CONFORMIST. 

“A safer and more interesting Mass 
zine for the young we do net know than 
the QUIVER. We cannot tee much 
admire it, especially fer the religious 
illustrations in Christianity without sec- 
tarianism which it sets so pleasantly and 
temptingly before the reader.”—Sraxpagp. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., London. 
A GUIDE TO FAMILY 28 


TION. Br the late Rev. 
FLETCHER, D.D. Containing 730° ag 730 
Prayers, and 730 Passages of Scripture, with ap- 


Also 
rising a t variety of Hymns and Prayers to 
euit particulars Daye, Ey yt, of 
Providence. Llustrated with 22 — 
Eugravi a new Portrait of the Au and an 
Original emoir by the Rev. John Eadie, D.D. 
In Volume, ro ee & cloth, gilt edges, — 
28s. Also kept in bindings for wedding presen presen 
_ VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 25. 5, Ivy-lane, London. 


* 


NEWMAN HALL 


ae 


— 7 L A oll 
of the Institution. The Right "Hon. the Earl of 


bury, K. G., is ex to be present and take 
2 the service. — Finch, Secretary. 
73, Cheapside, E 


AY * AMONG CON. 
GREGATIONALISTS.—It is proposed to 


an association to mote lay cron the lines 
ional churches on the lines 
papers read at the Memorial 


May 14. Any one willing £0 00-0 93 will oblie by 

communicating with the Rev. Vegeta Charch, . 

hill, Wednesbury. 

ALICE BRIDGE, OF NORWICH. 
A Tale of the Time of Charles the First. By the 
— ANDREW REED, B. A. (Shaw and Co., 


— — This 

9. — 
Norwi maiden, and one of Cromw 
colonels. Charles and Steenie are 
brilliance. The early career of Milton and 
life of Cromwell heighten the interest. W 
commend the volume.“ 


English In dent.—" Mr. 
succeeded in the task he assigned to 
Rdinburgh Scoteman.— The book — 


partial picture of the state of 
of the most eventful periods of a 


Just out, by F. J. 1 BALD, tates te 6d. 
BOB and I; or, FORGET-ME-NOTS 


FROM GOD'S GARDEN. 
"The tale abounds im vision, adventures, and an 
under current of religious feeling. It professes to be 


founded on fact.’ 
James Clarke and Co., 13, Fleet-etreet, London. 


— — 


Eighty-eighth Thousand, fep. vo, 2s. 6d. 


DVICE to a MOTHER on the 
MANAGEMENT of her CHILDREN, and on 
ton the Moment of some of their more 

and ta. By FTE KH. 


snd A Coat R. C. . 
London, and all — 


DVIOE o A 


Jest Ar 1 
published, * Qs. Ga. pp., cloth, 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
SMALLER ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


Pronouncing, 


Etymological, 


ABRIDGED FROM “THE STUDENT'S DIC- 
TION ART., BY THE AUTHOR. 

The etymo Ee Bees of the were & Well Sete, 

is clearly and correctly indicated, 

though necessarily brief, are 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH PRO- 
SoC eae ad — Sh Et - 
OGILVIE, LL.D. With about 300 * 


ere ee 16mo, cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d.; 
„This is the | best etymological dictionary we have 
ta. | yet | seen at within a moderate compass. Spec- 


London BLACKIE and SON, & and 50, Old Bailey, 


— — — 


Just published, in g vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION, 


BY JOHN CAIRD, D. D., 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains for Sco tla nd 


It is remarkable also for its “ia at lougth edogeately of exposition and 


tion of the problem of religion is at | 
— — — so attractive as it appears in 


ful subtlety of t. Hegel's 
uately represen in English literature. 
clear and fluent pages of Principal Caird. tator, 


“Tne Hogelian system of ween bee never beteze in this conntzy found an expounder as masterly and 


May 
eloquent Caird. — 

"Principal Cs a* a Re era = the 
of the xind ever, ae believe, proceeded from 


is. Aberdeen Press. 


„This volume is no light reading, and is the result of very tough thinking 

t, discusses complex and 

turn. Let us say at 
and througho 


subtle points of scientific and metaphysical 
tions, and enunciated a new onto 
contains much acute criticism and 


thought and dogmatism in tone ; and 
Scotsman. 


Glasgow: James MacLenose, Publisher to the University. 


Philosophy of Re Reli — 


is a singular phenomenon. No book 
wewl Able and eloquent it undoubtedly 


It deals with the most 
pod ag exing philosophical ques- 
t the work is able, that it 


ut there is an absence of narrowness of 


ere are no traces of the peculiar accent of any church or creed. 


London: MACMILLAN & Co. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 
Oxarrman—ALDERMAN SIR CHARLES WHETHAM. 


DeputTr-CHAIRMAN — SIR C 


ACCUMULATED FUND. 


£3,700,000. 


GROSS ANNUAL INCOME, 


£480,000. 


ES REED, M.P., LL.D. 
REALISED PROFITS, 


£2,800,000. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—The Accumulated Fund is larger than that of any other Office of the 


same age. 


ECONOMICAL BA’ 
mission) is only about 54 per cent. on- 


ENT.—The Rate of — for Management (including Com- 
e gross Annual Inoome. 


30 


THE rin are divided every Five Years, The next Division will take plac> on the 20th 


November, I 


HENRY RANCE, Secretary, 


——— 2 


| HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Day, price le, with a Portrait. 


ALEXANDER 
RALEIGH, D.D. 


The Funeral Address and — — de- 
livered at Kensington Chapel by Revs. 


J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A., 
and HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


This Day, in 8vo, pp. 488, price 7s. 6d 
THE ELEVENTH VOLUME OF 
THE EXPOSITOR. 
Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX. 
The CONTRIBUTORS to this Volame include. 


Rev. R. „ M. A. Rev. — 1 — 
+ 1 5 Bruce, D.D dy 2 5 
0 , oe, D. D. v. Geo — — 

Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A. D.D. vn? 
Rev. Samuel Cox. Rev. James M D. 
Rev. A. B. Davidson, D. D. Rev. E. H Plum D. D. 
Rev. A. M. Fairbairn,| Rev. W. Sanday, D. 

D. D. Rev. F. Thomson. M.A. 


BY THE EDITOR OF “THE EXPOSITO 
1. EXPOSITORY ¥ BSS Ars and Bis. 


URSES. 
2. An n EXPOSITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


8. BIBLICAL “BXPOSITIONS. 
Second Edi 


“ The tone of . —— is wonderfally vigo- 
rous, and their standard surprisi 
He never quits a subject without ilfuminatin * 1. — 


Literary Churchman. 


NEW WORK BY PROF. BIRKS: 


THOUGHTS on the TIMES and 
SEASONS of SACRED PROPHECY. 


BIRKS, M. X. tbridge Professor 
1 the University of 
Cam . —— A Bro, Bs. 6d. 
History of the RISE of the 
Professor HENRY 
BAIRD 7 +y Vols., crown 8vo, l5«., with 
“ He tells his story so well that it cannot fail to 
terest the reader. Saturday Review. 
RELIGIONS of CHINA: 
and Taoism and 
JAMES LEGG 


1 with 1. 
L. D., Professor of the Ch 
Literature in the University of One Cre 


THE 


ihr 


vo, Ge. 
DR. ALLONS NEW HYMN-.BOOK AND TUNE. 
BOOK. 


TUNES FOR. Ge WOR- 


-fa Editions at = 
oHILDREN’S S WORSHIP. A Book 


THE BELIGIOUS s oO ONDITION 
F CHRISTEN a Series of 


Papers presented to the Seventh General Cou 
ference of the E Alliance held in 


Rev. J. MURRAY MITCHELI, 
8vo, 7s. 6d., 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION LECTURES. 


8vo, 12s.) 


THE ESUPESHUMAN ORIGIN OF 
THE BIBLE INFERRED FROMITSELF. By 
ae OGERS, Author of the “ Eclipse of 


ent ~ pursued with great 
ability by Mr. Hen an excellent > 
titled * of the Bible.’ 
* * “nl 
well known to 


readers 

without an appeals to dogmatic theol „ he has in 
this vehumd forth the ov “4 

to be surmounted b 
merely human 


pene Origin 


idences. 
REYNOLDS, D.D., 


„One of Se most valuable contributions of modern 
— 1 literature of the Bible.’’—Noncon- 


THE “ATONE. EMEN T. 


os Wet * 2 —— book with 


— — of ite 
honour Yo the « the author a 
ste tecord.— 


New and Cheaper — one vo. 66. 


(Demy 8vo, 
PRIESTHOOD, In the hi ight of the 
New Tostament. By ENOCH MELLOR, D 5. 
“This volume sustains splendidly the reputation of 
the New Series of the Congregational! Union Lectures. 
—— Mellor’ i} 1 fully equals the worthiest of its 
— The subject which he treats is one of 
—— interest in our time.“ British quarterly. 


cloth. 


THE Basis FAITH. By 
EUSTACE R. 1 M.A 

**We recommend it to all io It ia a thoroughly 
able book. He — writes eloquently, but 
he can reason closely and skilfully. We think Dis- 
senters ought to be proud of Mr. Conder. His book 
will, we doubt not, be read in many circles. It is an 
eloquent. and well. reasoned defence of Christian 
Theism.’’—Spectator. 


F. By vo. B. W. 


watt pleasure. It 
theme, and does 
the body to which he 


8vo, OF 128 


London : 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


June 17, 1880. 


MAGNETISM As A CURATIVE. 


ts Healing Power and Simplicity of Application exemplified by 


DARLOW & CO.'S SUMMER MAGNETIC APPLIANCES. 


Which for Comfort of Wear, Safety of Use, Curative Power, and Permanent Magnetic Character, are Unapproachable. 


ORIGINAL In proof of the superlative excellence of these appliances over every other form of electrical apparata IMPROVED 
INVENTION | for the relief and cure of disease, it may be stated that HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS of these PATENT 
PATENTED 1866. | articles have been sold by Darlow & Co. during the past fourteen years. 1872. 


DARLOW & CO., THE INTRODUCERS OF THE SYSTEM OF CURATIVE MAGNETISM TO THE BRITISH PUBLIC. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Testimonials in favour of Dario d Co.'s Patent Magnetic Appliances. 


Messrs. DARLOW & CO., believing that the spontaneous testimony of persons whose names must be above suspicion will be acceptable to the public, have much pleasure in 


From Charles J. PLUMPTRE, Esq. 
96, Hamilton-terrace, St. John's-wood, N W. 

Gentlemen, — I have much pleasure in complying with 
your request, and sending you the you desire. 

I was at Malvern last summer, ha for nearly a year 
been suffering from constant attacks of giddiness, intense 
weight and pain in the brain, and at last complete prostra- 
tion of the whole system, the results of what the physicians 
termed “over extension of the brain,’’ arising from exces- 
sive work in my vocation. Ihad been at Malvern for about 
a month ya 2 in my — condition, 
when, | your 
shonld — paid but little attention 
to see at the end of it, among the 
my friend Dr. Garth Wilkinson, 
whom I wrote; and in consequence the recom - 
mendation be gave in his letter in answer to my 1 I 


go down in most inclement er to fulfil an 
enga t at the University of Durham, and when I 
mention thet during the time I was there I had to give four 
ertempore lectures a day, and in one week received 75 Mem- 


ing the s test 


. 
health. I belt and spine- 


hand : 2 apart from — — — — 4 they are 


possess, the glow 
which they seem to give to the important the system 
which they cover are agreeable.—1l am, emen, 


5 CHARLES J. PLUMPTRE, 


Publi Rooting „King 
— College, London, ive. . = 
From GARTH WILEINSON, Esq., M. D., 
M. R. C. S. E. 


70, Wimpole- street, London, W., March, 1874. 
Dariow 


1 ience to m are un 
and tar eupeniar to an IArentlen of ‘he ind which [have 
employed; and that of their efficacy, ——— wers 
I — doubt. Ihave found them useful — — 
in abdominal congestion, in 


iliances.—I remain, yours faithfully 
GARTH WILKINSON, M. D., M. R. C. S. E. 


Additional Testimonial from GARTH WILKIN. 
SON, Esq., M.D. 

F. W. Darlow, Esq. 76, Wim t, W. 
Sir, —Since "March, 1874, ween * 12 to yee to express 
Anion, m experience, value e- 
tie Appliances, I have been r asked by. letter if 
my certificate was genuine, and if in the time since elapsed 
your inventions still ved themselves as beneficial! in 


practice. To these questions I can answer by 
2 as an arm which I am obliged to resort 
to ina 


many cases. 
In addition to the cases I before ified, I can now add 
some experience of the utility of Magnetine in cases of 
debility, and as a local remedy in painful affections arising 
in the course of gout. Indeed, I am accustomed to prescribe 
it wherever topical weakness proceeds from a low vitality 
in the great neryous centres, or in the principal organs of 
assimilation, nutrition, aud blood purification also in weak 
throat from nervous exhaustion affecting the laryux.“—1 
am, Sir, yours faithfally 
GARTH WILKINSON, u. D., M. R. C. S. E. 


From CAPTAIN E. EVANS, 

Dayle Vale, Bray. 
To Darlow and Co.—I was doubled like an old man of 90 
for five years. By chance, ing through London, I got 
one of your Belts, which I have worn for zwo years, and 
there is nota st ter man in the three kingdoms: and I 

am relieved from all pain. Make any use you like of this. 

CAPTAIN E. EVANS. 

Dayle Vale, Bray, Co. Wicklow. 


From the Rev. CHARLES GARTH FULLER- 


Boothby Graffor Rectory, Lincoln. 
Dear Sirs,—-I enclose cheque for the Wristlet and Belt for 
my friend, aud have great pleasure in saying that I have 
certainly found the Belt to sent me last November to be 
of the greatest benefit. ith perfect truth I can say 1 
should not like to be without one now; I have had no Lum. 


bago or Rheumatism since I be to wer it, and you are 
quite weleome to use this letter as a testimonial from yours 


aithfully, 
CHARLES GARTH FULLERTON, 
To Darlow and Co., 443, West Strand, London. 


=| DARLOW’S 
| DARLOW’S 


‘| DARLOW’S 
DARLOW OS MAGNETIC 


| DARLOW’S 
„ | DARLOW’S 


appending the following statements :— 


DARLOW'S MAGNETIC Liver Pads. 


Belts for Ladies. 
Belts for Gentlemen. 


MAGNETIC 
MAGNETIC 
MAGNETIC Riding Belts. 
MAGNETIC Spine Bands. 
MAGNETIC Lung Invigorators. 
MAGNETIC Knee Caps. 
MAGNETIC Chest Protectors, 
MAGNETIC Throat Protectors. 
Wristlets, 
MAGNETIC Anklets. 
MAGNETIC Necklets. 
DARLOWS MAGNETIC Friction Gloves. 
DARLOW’S MAGNETIC Trusses. 
DARLOW’S MAGNETIC Soles. 


RECOMMENDED FOR THE RELIEF OR CURE OF 


DARLOW'S 
DARLOW'S 
DARLOW'S 
DARLOW'S 


DARLOW'S 


Liver Complaint Lung Affections Neuralgia 
General Debility Bronchitis Chest Weakness 
Spinal Affections Spasmodic Asthma Sciatica 
Constipation Rheumatism Lumbago 
Nervous Debility Rheumatic Gout Paralysis 
»| Indigestion Hysteria Sore Throat 
Heart Affections Chronic Headache Hernia 


Also for the prevention of Cholera, Small Pox, and Fever. 


The public are Cautioned against Counter- 
feits of DARLOW & Co.’s APPLIANCES. 
both as to similarity in name, shape, 
and external appearance. 


DARLOW’S IMPROVED MAGNETINE 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES are of world-wide reputation ; they are soft, light 
flexible, elastic, and are permanently Magnetic. They are as comfortable to wear 
as an ordinary garment. They require no Pa of any kind to render their 
operation effective. aoe os no shocks, produce no sores. They are worn over 
one or more garments, need no attention, are so simple in their adaptation that a 
child can use them, and so gentle and soothing in their action that they can be 
placed on the most delicate or nervous invalid without fear of inconvenience. 


DARLOW’S APPLIANCES are used and recom. 


mended by gentlemen eminent in the medical profession, as an invaluable agent 
for curative purposes ; and experience has proved that in many intricate cases, 
where ordinary treatment has failed, the disorders have readily yielded to the 
gentle yet vitalisiug influence of Magnetine. 


DARLOW’S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES 


are patronised by some of the highest families in the kingdom, including ladies 


and gentlemen of Her Majesty’s Household, Members of both Houses of Legisla- | 


ture, Clergymen of various denominations, Officers in the Army and Navy, Gentle- 


wen of the Legal, Scientific, and Literary Professions, Merchants, Bankers, and | 


persons in almost every grade of society. They are also used by many benevolent 
persons for distribution among the suffering poor. 


FOURTEEN YEARS DARLOW’S 
Unprecedented Success of APPLIANCES. 


From M. OC. SOUTTER, Esq., MRO. ., Eng, & 
8, Cumberland- terrace, Finsbury-park, N. 
Gentlemen, I have recommended your Magnetine Appli- 
—— in 2322 r —— have 8 them of t 
service, in cases o ooping-coug roup, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, and various others whene want 
of vital energy has been the prominent symptom. I am 
quite satisfied that a natural stimalant, oad as Magnetism, 
miy be of —1.— ble service in many diseases 
where an artifi stim t be hurtful. Iam hopeful 
that the time may soon come, when the curative and alle- 
viating — of ey = eee and Electricity, in all its 
various forms, will be fully realised and used by the profes- 
sion.— Believe me, yours faithfully, 
M. C. SOUTTER, M. R. C. S., &c. 
To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


From the Rev. FREDERICK HARDWICK. 
Shotton Vicarage, Castle Eden. 
Mesers. Darlow and Co. 
Having suffered for many years from — — debility, I 
ances. 


was 71 to your Magnetic am 
thankful to sa 2 been useful 88 although in 


232 6 mine a complete cure not be ex. 
pec 
T. FREDERICK HARDWICK, 
Formerly Demonstrator of Chemistry in King’s 
College, London. 


From the Rev. EDWIN PAXTON HOOD. 
Te Meum. Darlow and Co 


tor, and I believe I found very great I have since 
then usually worn, and many of my friends 
to adopt, your pieces of Magnetic Armour, and in every 
instance within my circle of acquaintance has 

thankfally acknowledged. When, , I was asked 
for from of the 


some knowledge 
abore experience, I felt it to be not less duty than a 
pleasure as it vs —_ yeu 8 . ty) 
may say, for others ern 
EDWIN P N HOOD. 


From the Rev. STENTON EARDLEY. 
The Vicarage, Streatham-common. 

Gentlemen,—I feel that I cannot in honour, to say 
nothing of gratitude, any longer refrain from acquaintin 
— with the extraordinary benefit which I have —— | 
rom the wearing of one of your ic Belts. Seventeen 
months , when suffering from t —a condition in 
which I been, with in for nearly seven 
— and which arose from a severe accident on a Swiss 

lacier—I was recommended to one of Belts; I 
hesitated considerably, for I had endured much in the way of 
electric Chains, and t much in the way o 
galvanic and various lish and Continental baths, witb. 
out any appreciable relief. My testimony, in brief, is this : 
I pure one of your Belts, and within a few weeks the 
pain in my back had aally subsided, and I have now 
spent sixteen months wholly free fro pain. Certainly the 
case is, to me at least, marvellous; and I will not allow 
any false delicacy to override the duty which I too tardily 
discharge in making this statement, and you my 
deepest gratitude. —Your o ee 

STENTON EARDLEY, 
Vicar of Immanuel Charch, Streatham 

To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


From the Rev. THOMAS J. BREWSHER. 
Cley Rectory, Thetford, Norfolk. 
Dear Sirs,—I enclose Post Office Order for my Riding 
Belt. I have now thoroughly tested the Belt by long 
distances, as much as fifty or sixty miles a-day, by other 
exercises attended with strain to the back and loins, and I 
affirm, without hesitation, and also with much pleasure, 
that it has proved of great benefit to me. I beg now to ask 
our advice as to the case following.—Waiting your reply 
5 somata, dear Sirs, very truly youre, 
HOS. J. BREWSHER. 
Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


From the Rey. JOHN STOCK, LL.D. 
Quarmby Lodge, Huddersfield. 
Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


Gentlemen,—I have derived immense benefit myself from 
wearing one of your ‘ Knee Caps.’ I was troubled with rheu- 
matism in the knee, which was gradually —— stiff, 
but your Knee Cap * soon removed every unpl p- 
tom. I had left off the cap for months, but this nter 
weather has provokeda return of the symptoms, and now 1 
am wearing the Cap again, and with a renewal of all the 
beneficial results formerly ayeres. You may make what 
use you please of my case.— Yours truly, 

JOHN STOCE. 


From MAJOR A. TREW, 
9, St. James's-terrace, Winchester. 

To Messrs. Darlow and Co., West Strand, London. 

Gentlemen,—I came to know of your oT 4 by means 
of one of your pamphlets at a time when I was ill in bed. I 
showed the book to my doctor, who said it was of no use. 
Nothwithstanding, I made up my mind to buy the Belt, and 
have now been wearing it eighteen months, during which 


time it has not cost me one shilling for medical advice, 


which, together with the improved state of my health, is 


‘indeed much to be thankful for. If you will send me a few 
of your business books, I shall have much pleasure in bring- 


ing them to the notice of all who are known by me to suffer. 
—I remain, Gentlemen, yours sincerelv, 
MAJOR A. TREW. 
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THE BURIALS BILL IN COMMITTEE. 


Last week we expressed the opinion that the action 
of the House of Lords on the second reading of the 
Burials Bill had, so far, justified the tactics of the 
Government in introducing the measure in their 
lordships’ House. The subsequent proceedings in 
committee have, however, somewhat justified our 
previously expressed doubts on the point. For, 
without absolutely receding from their position on 
the second reading, the peers have mutilated the Bill, 
and apparently with less sense of responsibility 
than would have been shown had the measure been 
first dealt with in the Commons, and the points in 
dispute settled there, as they would have been, 
been, after full discussion and by decisive majorities. 

The House of Lords transacts its business in 
committee in so conversational, not to say so 
slovenly, a fashion, that the quickest ears cannot 
follow the proceedings, and, as a consequence, 
neither those who are present, nor,those who have 
to rely on newspaper Parliamentary intelligence,“ 
have a complete knowledge of what transpires. 
Until, therefore, the Bill has been reprinted we 
cannot speak with confidence in regard to minor 
amendments, whether made at the instance of the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR or of others. The more impor- 
tant questions which were raised and decided on 
Tuesday are, however, clear enough for immediate 
comment, and the results are too obvious to admit 
of dispute. 

In the first place, the House of Lords, by adopt- 
ing, by a majority of twenty-four, Lord Movunrt- 
Ebpacuunz's amendment, making the Bill applicable 
only to places where there is no unconsecrated 
burial-ground or cemetery in which the parishioners 
or inhabitants have rights of burial, has seriously 
limited the operation of the Bill. It has done more 
than that; since it has furnished a strong stimulus 
to bigoted Churchmen to endeavour more and more 
to exclude Nonconformist servicesfrom churchyards, 
either by gifts of land, to remain unconsecrated, or 
by the compulsory provision of cemeteries in which 
there will be unconsecrated ground. Asaconsequence, 
this root of bitterness will not merely continue, but 
will spring up afresh whenever there is an Episco- 
balian majority bent on making the most of this 
levies for nullifying the liberal enactments of the 
Legislature. Not only, therefore, will these words 
create a distinction between parishes, but they may 
make the line of distinction a constantly shifting 
one; and so, while Parliament professes anxiety to 
put an end to controversy on the sybject, it will 
virtually have provided for the continuance of con- 
troversy, and that in the worst form, because it 
will be parochial, and not parliamentary. The 
amendment was defended on the ground that it 
made the Bill a means 8 of meeting a practical 
grievance with a practical remedy. But it will 
not fully meet the grievance ; because, wherever a 
Nonconformist has a grave in the churchyard, it 
will matter nothing to him that other people have 
graves in unconsecrated ground elsewhere. He 
will be left in precisely the same position as that 
which he occupies at the present moment. . 

The Archbishop of Lonk's amendment—carried 
by a majority of nineteen—is, in some respects, of 
a yet more serious character ; because it virtually 
makes the Bill a churchyard Bill only, and thereby 
destroys an important feature of the Government 
measure. Yet this alteration was made with the 
least possible discussion, and without anything like 
an adequate attempt to prove either its reasonable- 
ness or its wisdom. The same objection applies to 
this amendment as to that of Lord Mount Epe- 
CUMBE, viz., that whenever it is wished to have a 
Nonconformist service in the consecrated part of a 
cemetery there will be the same legal obstacle as 
that which now exists in the churchyard. Yet the 
latter is about to be removed by the Legislature. 
Not only so, but the LorD CHANCELLOR has now 
inserted words in the Bill which will allow the 
clergy to officiate in the unconsecrated parts of 
cemeteries, while Nonconformist ministers will not 
have a corresponding right on the other side. The 
former are to have the benefit of freedom; the 
latter will still suffer from a monopoly! | 

The somewhat fantastic objection that if the Act 
applies to cemeteries, Nonconformists will rush to, 
and fill up, the consecrated ground, shows that the 
bishops are bent,on a up the distinction 
which the mass of the laity are willing, if not 
anxious, to remove. It also shows the necessity 
for adopting a principle in this matter, and 3 
applying it to all our burial arrangements, Ahe 
Government Bill did not do that in the first 
instance, and as it now stands, it is a much more 


: * 0 ; * * 
halting measure than it was before. Possibly there 


may be an advantage in this; for if the Act leaves 


the cemetery grievance untouched, the case for a 
new age will be irresistibly strong, and, after 
the public mind has been further educated on the 
point, even the bishops will be led to look at it in 
a different light. 

Lord Satissury, who, in 1876, suggested that the 
adoption of the principle of Mr. Mondax's Bill 
would meet with even tumultuous resistance on the 
part of the clergy, kept sileuce on the second 
reading of the Government Bill this year. On 
Tuesday he once more spoke; but, we admit, with 
abated force and bitterness; while he appeared 
this time as the champion—not of the clergy, but of 
the landowners, who have, it is asserted, during the 
last sixty years given land for churchyard pu 8, 
on the assumption that the present exclusive 
ecclesiastical system would last for ever. His 
pleas were plausible, but they were met by the inex- 
orable logic and statesmanship of Lord Se.porye, 
who argued, with as much force as any Liberator 
could do, that whatever is given to the State must 
be accepted by the State without any limitations 
as to its ultimate use. And this reasoning pre- 
vailed even with peers who had voted against the 
Government in previous divisions; so that the 
amendment of Lord Sauispury was lost by thirteen 
votes—a satisfactory result as regards this Bill, 
but much more satisfactory in its bearing on future 
legislation relating to the Establishment. 


The Bill will be considered in its amended form 
to-morrow, and will then, no doubt, be still further 
amended, though not in any important respect. We 
shall, therefore, soon be in a position to consider 
what course of action may be best pursued when 
the Bill reaches the House of Commons. The 
Times, no doubt, is right in predicting that ‘the 
measure will not pass into law in the form under 
which it leaves the Lords,” and, as we are not 
surprised, we are also by no means disconcerted at 
the action of the peers. 


That part of the Bill which is intended to give 
relief to the clergy elicited from Lord Catnxs a 
speech which ought to, if it does not, prove fatal to 
the llth Clause. But this part of the subject, 
together with the extraordinary muddle into which 
the framers of the Bill have got, in endeavouring to 
give legislative effect to the recommendations of 
Convocation, may be best dealt with separately and 
hereafter. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE OPPOSITION. 


Tun Opposition are, so far, faithful to the Im- 
perialism which their chief has substituted for the 
old Toryism, that a section of them, a 
with the sanction of their leader in the House of 
Commons, are seeking to introduce into our Parlia- 
ment the tactics pursued by the more fiery Buona- 
PARTISTS in the French Assembly. Mr. O’Donneiu 
is not, indeed, a recognised chief or even member 
of the Tory party, but he appears to be a special 
favourite with the hot-headed country enemies of 
Mr. GLADSTONE, who are just now making them- 
selves so conspicuous as representatives of the Op- 
position; and Mr. O DoxxRLL strangely reminds us 
of the CassaGnacs and pe Fertres. We do not 
mean for a moment to insinuate that Mr. O Donne 
would ever so far forget himself as to propose that 
the differences of opinion in the House should be 
settled outside by swords or pistols, but in reckless- 
ness of statement, in contempt not only of the laws 
of debate but of the courtesies which used to be 
observed in the most excited controversies, in a 
certain dash and daring which some mistake for 
courage, but which is really little more than a stolid 
insensibility to the considerations by which gentle- 
men are generally governed, there is a striking 
likeness between the extreme members of Opposi- 
tion in the two Legislatures. The peculiar feature 
in the present situation in the House ot Commons 
isthe amount of sympathy which this kind of war- 
fare receives from the Tory party, and that not only 
from the irresponsible Members below the gang- 
way, or even from such ungovernable spirits as 
Sir Drummonp Wotrr, but from so prominent 
a Member of the late Cabinet, and so inti- 
mate a friend of the Premier, as Lord Jon 
Manners, and above all, from Sir Srarrorp 
Nonrncorn himself. We do not wonder at the 
wild how! of indignation with which the Opposition 
received Sir WILLIAM Harcovunt’s caustic remarks 
on the powerful aid which its leader had given to 
Mr. O' DoxxRLL. The sting was in its truth, and 
that truth all the shoutings of the party will be 
unable to conceal from the English people. It was 
clearly understood last Monday by Sir J. Mowrray, 
a member of the late Government, by Mr. IIun— 
MON, an independent Conservative, whose avowed 


the Tories who, having a regard to their own 
character, to the interests of the nation, and to the 
courtesies of political strife, refused to follow their 
leader into the division lobby in company with Mr. 


Mr. Parnect and Mr. O'Connor Power. A more 
extraordinary spectacle has not been seen in Parlia- 
ment for many a day, and it is one which is not 
likely to be forgotten. The members of the late 
Cabinet are to be congratulated on the distinguished 
leaders they have found, and on the humility with 
which they are content to follow them. Three 
months ago their chief appealed to the constituen- 
cies to enable him to save the country from tho 
wicked Liberals, who were ready to connive at a 
policy of decomposition !"" Now it is Sir Srarrorp 
Nortacotr, Sir Ricnarp Cross, and the highly- 
respectable Mr. W. H. Surrn who are the allies 
of Home Rulers, and are ready to screen from 
condemnation one of the most shaincless outrages, 
not only on freedom of debate, but on the “ comity 
of nations,” which even Home Rulers have ever 
perpetrated. This is the interpretation which the 
people, including the more respectable of the Tory 
party, will put upon the action of Monday right, 
and Sir Starrorp Nortxcore may yet live to rue 
the hour when he yielded to the temptation to 
inflict an injury upon his political opponents with- 
out considering the effect it would have upon his 
own reputation. A combination of the Conserva- 
tive tail and the Irish party, acquiesced in, if not 
encouraged, by the Conservative chiefs,’ of which, 
the Pall Mall Gazette tells us, this is the “ first open 
sign, may obstruct public business, and possibly pre- 
vent the Government from accomplishing all they 
desire in the presont Session, but the mischief it 
will do to the Conservative party will be ir-eparable. 
Mr. Grapstone has, undoubtedly, roused his foes 
to a pitch of fury. He has not only conquered them 
at the polling-booths, but every week he is giving 
new proofs that his victory was well deserved, and 
is consolidating the hold he already has upon the 
confidence ofthe country. His budget is a master- 
stroke of genius. A statesman, of seventy years 
of age, charged with the responsibility of steering 
the ship of State out of a shoal of quicksands and 
difficulties in Europe, Asia, and Africa, he under- 
takes the additional task of settling a financial pro- 
blem which has perplexed Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer for half a century or moro, and arranges it 
with a simplicity and a directness which silences 
criticism. As a party stroke the abolition of the 
Malt-tax is one of the most effective which could 
have been played in the political game, and its im- 
— is increased by its unexpectedness, its sud- 
enness, and its completeness. The solution ma 
seem extremely simple, now that it is discovered, 
but so was the discovery of a new Continent, and 
so are most of the great achievements of genius. 
Sir Starrorp Nonrncorn had the opportunity of 
doing what Mr. Grapstonr has now — and had 
a surplus of six millions on which to work in doing 
it, but he wasted his money, and never made the 
attempt on which his successor has ventured in the 
face of an actual deficit, and at a time when the 
revenue is but slowly reviving, if reviving at all. 
We do not envy the feelings with which he listened 
to the marvellous exposition of his financial projects 
with which Mr. Grapstonr fascinated the House of 
Commons. He could not, indeed, under any condi- 
tions, have hoped to rival the matchless eloquence 
which was able to give such a charm to dry statis- 
tics and wearying figures, but the proposals made 
appeared so obvious and simple, that he must have 
been mortified at the thought that they had never 
suggested themselves to him. Abolition of the 
Malt Tax seemed intended to be the trump card of 
the Tories, and here it was played by their advor- 
saries. The curious idea of Colonel Barner that the 
Ministry had accepted their home, as well as their 
foreign, policy from their enemies, was as entertain- 
ing as the wrath of the new aspirant to Christian 
statesmanship, Mr. Cartix. The Colonel inci- 
dentally and accidentally hit upon what must have 
been the most bitter element in the reflections of 
his leader. It ought to have been the policy of the 
late Government, but it was not; and a be Sir 
Srarronn Nortucore perceived how easily it could 
be carried, his feelings must have been the reverse 
of agreeable. Perhaps it may have dawned upon 
him that in the preparation of budgets brain is 
an important element, and that unfortunately for 
him Mr. Grapsrone had in this respect been more 
liberally endowed by nature than himself. But it 
is not in the Budget alone that the extraordinary 
— 1 of the Primm Minister appears. He has in- 
used his own spirit into his Cabinet, and a new era 
has commenced in our political life. The contrast 
bet ween the activity promised for the fragment of 
a Session, which is all that the Minist ry have at 


liberty of questioning. 


Biaoar and Mr. O' DoxNELL, and to be told“ by 


command this year, and the indolence and barren- 
ness of the last six years must be anything but 


| satisfactory to the late Ministry and its supporters. 
dissent from his chief was a significant fact, and by | 


Hine ill ire! Hence the disgraceful abuse of the 
Hence the incessant inter- 
pellations with the manifest purpose of irritating 
the Prime Mixisrun. Hence the shameless all 
ance of Sir Srarrorp Norrucore with Mr. PARNELL 


and Mr. O’Donne tn. 
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We may be told, indeed, that no one had any 
sympathy with Mr. O' DoxxRLL; but what is the 
value of such protestations when the effect of the 
action taken was to encourage that gentleman in a 
procedure which could not fail to place our Ministry 
in most unpleasant relations to a foreign Power? 
We would ask those who fancy that Mr. Gra- 
STONE was too prompt and decided in his action, 
how he would have been able to meet the just com- 
plaints of the French Ministry, if he had allowed 
the privileges of Parliament to be abused for the 
purpose of scattering the vilest charges against their 
accredited ambassador. Even in the fiercest 
struggles of the late Parliament—as, for example, in 
that memorable fight over the South African Bill, 
when Mr. Forster and other Members of the 
Cabinet gave their opponents a support which has 
been so badly requited—there was no such difficulty 
as that which Mr. O' DONNRLL raised last Monday. 
In all other cases the conflict was about some point 
of domestic policy, but here the feelings of another 
Cabinet, and one with which it is particularly neces- 
sary that we should be on good terms, were con- 
cerned. The difficulty of the position was enhanced 
by the fact that Mr. O’Donneti had no right 
to speak, and could only be heard by the courtes 
ofthe House. To demand that that courtesy shoul 
be extended to him, in order that he might make 
fresh innuendoes against an absent man, bearing a 
character which even the most savage nations are 
accustomed to respect, was surely to ask too much. 
Yet Sir Starrorp Nortucore endorsed the opposi- 
tion to aresolution which was nothing more than the 
refusal of a demand which was preposterous, and 
which could not have been conceded without an 
insult to our ally. To represent the resolution as an 
infraction of the liberty of the House was simply 
bunkum. If, indeed, liberty of speech in the House 
meant the right of any member to stand up in his 
place and give vent to his spite in scandalous charges 
against individuals, which would thus receive a 
publicity and be invested with an importance they 
would otherwise never have attained, that liberty 
is a nuisance which ought to be curtailed, not a 
privilege that is to be jealously defended. Let 
the question be judged on the principle of common- 
sense, and we have no doubt as to the general ver- 
dict on Mr. GLAbsroxk's conduct. It was a manly 
endeavour to maintain the dignity of the House, 
and to put down that lawlessness on the part of a 
few of its members which has not only been a 
fer.ous obstruction to public business, but an 
opprobrium to the character of the Assembly. 
That Sir Strarrorp NortAcote should have sought 
to baffle this attempt, and have played into the 
hands of a clique who find a malignant pleasure 
in lowering the status of Parliament, will long be 
remembered to his discredit, and that of a party 
which was content to sacrifice such permanent 
reputation and patriotic sentiment for the tem- 
porary gratification of miserable spleen. 


While bishops and clergy in this country are depre- 
eating the concession to Nonconformists of the logical 
sequence of religious liberty—the right to inter their 
dead in the national graveyards with a service consonant 
to their feelings—through fear that this may be a step 
towards opening the parish churches to Nonconformist 
ministers, it is curious to find the Diocesan Synod of 
Adelaide listening patiently to a suggestion made 
by a layman, the Hon. H. Scort, for facilitat- 
ing intercommunion between the Church of Eng- 
land and other denominations. He “ thought that it 
would be well if, in return for being allowed to hold 
services in the churches of other denominations, per- 
mission were granted for the use of consecrated churches 
by orthodox Christian ministers of other denominations 
at such times as the buildings were not needed for the 
Church of England service. If they made use of the 
buildings of other denominations, they should not deny 
other ministers a similar privilege, and he knew him- 
self thaton many occasions, with praiseworthy liberality, 
the Bishop had conducted service in such places as he 
had referred to.“ Archdeacon Dove, representing the 
High Church section, declared that the reason why he 
could not join withthe Protestants—he meant the Non- 
conforming Dissenters—was that with them there was 
no priesthood, no altar.” The debate had no practical 
result, but the tone which characterised it would con- 
trast favourably with that of some recent ecclesiastical 
utterances among us. 


Mr. SPURGEON has written an unadvised letter, which 
n little further consideration of the subject will, we 
venture to think, incline him to withdraw. Invited to 
tik part in the demonstration to-morrow at Exeter 


Hall in hostility to the appointment of Lord Ripon as 


Viceroy of India, he has committed himself to this 
expression of opinion:—‘So long as the Law of 
Settlement is in force, it seems to be involved in the 
Protestant succession to the Throne that all Viceroys 
should be Protestants also. Our predecessors judged 
from painful experience that Papists would not allow 
them their liberties if they mounted the Throne, and 


therefore they excluded them. Ido not think that the 


English people are prepared to remove this safeguard, 
and, while it remains, it seems clear to me that 
Her Masesty’s Viceroys must not be Catholics.” 
A little consideration shows the fallacy of this argu- 
ment, which, if it holds good fora Viceroy, who is the 


representative of Her Masgsry in India, is — sus- 
tainable for every Lord-lieutenant, Deputy-leutenant, 
Justice of the Peace, and Policeman, for they are all re- 
presentatives of the Sovereign. Mr. SPURGEON is cer- 
tainly not prepared for a revival of tests for such 
functionaries. But he shrinks from a step which seems 
inconsistent with the maintenance of the Law of 
Settlement, which he is yet unwilling to modify, 
so as to admit of the Throne being occupied by a Papist. 
And herein he confounds two matters between which 
there is a vital distinction, which he has apparentl 

overlooked. The Sovereign holds office for life, an 

there being no constitutional a ments for voidance 
of the Crown, the nation has a perfect right to pre- 
scribe beforehand such conditions—physical, intellec- 
tual, moral, or religious—which are held to be essential 
tothe due discharge of the unique trust thus confided. 
The Viceroy of Ix DIA holds office on an entirely different 
tenure. A message flashed along the telegraph-wire 
from the Home Executive, the representatives of the 
nation, divests him in a moment of all authority—an 
indisputable fact which the promoters of the demon- 
stration, we may be quite sure, sufficiently appreciate. 


Some very guarded references were made in the 
Liberation Society Conference by some of the speakers, 
to the action of the Commissions entrusted with the 
task of reforming the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The Pall Mall Gazette is somewhat more out- 
spoken on a subject, which the writer very justly de- 
clares “ ought to be a matter of 14 interest to the 
whole of the educated portion of the English public, for 
not only are“ the Commissioners determining the 
character of the highter education for a large majority 
of the youth of the upper and middle classes, but they 
are dealing with the magnificent sum of about half a- 
million a- year.“ It is stated that, while the Oxford 
Commission has consented to the abolition of clerical 
restrictions on the headships and fellowships of 
the large majority of the fifteen colleges, four, 
including the three wealthiest foundations, have been 
allowed “to retain, or rather create, a lar pro- 
portion of clerical fellowships, under the designation 
of tutorial fellowships, and that one of these colleges, 
at least, in addition to Christ Church (where the head- 
ship is attached to the deanery of the cathedral), has 
been allowed to retain the clerical restriction on its 
headship.” As no restriction is at present attached to 
the office of tutor or lecturer as such, it is objected that 
such a course is suggestive of retrograde action. The 
same objection is urged against a curious device by 
which, it is declared, the Commission are endeavour- 
ing to replace, to some extent, the clerical head and 
fellows in some of those colleges where the restrictions 
have been removed; they propose to constitute a new 
clerical officer for the purpose of giving ‘religious in- 
struction’ to members of the Church of England, and 
to place this officer on the governing y of the 
college.” Restrictions and privileges having been proved 
by past experience to be “ quite as injurious to the in- 
terests of the favoured Church as to those of academical 
education,” the writer exhorts “ the more tolerant and 
far-sighted Churchmen” to unite with the friends of 


religious equality in the support of Mr. Rounpe.w’s 


motion. 


There has been an important election in Belgium 
which has not quite answered the expectations of the 
Liberals or, rather, anti-Ultramontanes in that country. 
One half of the Chamber of Deputies had to be renewed 
onthe8th. As the result of some sixty-six contests the 
Ministry gained one vote. They hoped to secure 
Antwerp and its seven seats. But local circumstances 
were 2 and the Clericals ousted the only 
Liberal, and carried all their candidates in that 
great commercial city. But to their present ma- 
ority of eleven in the Chamber the Government on 
ö ＋ added two more by gains at the second 
ballote { r Bruges and Namur. The conflict between 
the L' e als and the Romish hierarchy will, there- 
fore go on—the former having tolerably secure hold of 

wer; the latter, whom the Porr himself has rebuked 
or intolerance, exercising spiritual terrorism where 
they can. With the Ultramontanes it is a life and 
death strife. They have started opposition schools in 
nearly every commune, and nearly half the population 


the sacraments to teachers, parents, and pupils who 
encourage the Communal schoools. The ultimate result 
of such a conflict is sure enough. “The peasant,” says 
M. EutLx pe LAVELEYE, in the Pall Mall Gazette, “used 
to remain outside of political struggles. In consequence 
of the ionate opposition of the clergy to the new 
1 they have been dragged into it, and so the 
old Catholic faith will be overthrown, even in the country 
districts, as it was in France by the Revolution.” 


— — — —ͤ—— — 


The Select Committee r to inquire into the 
BRADLAUGH case—vor, rather, into the powers of the 
House of Commons in relation to the matter—has re- 
solved to recommend the House of Commons to admit 
Mr. BrapLaveH upon his making an affirmation, 
leaving him to face the consequences which may follow 
proceedings against him ina court of law. This will, 
not unreasonably, throw the onus upon the member for 
| Northampton himself, who has created the difficulty. 
As the alternative Mr. BRADLAUGH would be obliged 
to resign his seat, in which case his re-election would 
be far from certain. 


Tue Times referring to the alterations made in the Burials 
Bill in committee says:—* The amendments made in the 
Bill, and the whole of the latter part of the measure, which 
deals with the changes which are to be introduced in the 
Burial Service at the discretion or caprice of the clergyman, 
will call for the most careful attention of the House of 
Commons, and we may predict that the measure will not pass 
into law in the form under which it leaves the Lords.“ 


is excommunicated—the clergy refusing absolution and | 


THE BURIALS BILL IN COMMITTEE. 
[BY A SPECTATOR. | 
House or Lorps, Tuesday Night. 


THE interest in the Bill evinced by the public outside, 
and by the House itself, was little, if at all, less this 
afternoon than it has been on the previous stages of 
the measure. There was, again, an unusual number of 
“strangers” inthe gallery, and in the House the at- 
tendance was large, though not crowded ; the Episcopal 
bench, however, was again full. 

Considering the strong feeling of the clergy on the 
subject, the small number of petitions against the Bill 
presented at the outset of the proceedings was rather 
remarkable, although the most was made of such as 
there were by their being entrusted to prominent 
members of the House—Lord Beaconsfield, Lord 
Salisbury, and the Archbishop of York all joining in 
this preliminary demonstration. On the motion that 
the Lord Chancellor should leave the chair that the 
House might go into Committee on the Bill, Lord 
Nelson and the Bishop of Carlisle each had some- 
thing to say—the Bishop pleading that, whatever 
might happen to the Bill, there would now be a stop 


to the flow of liberality which had hitherto provided 
them in the country parishes with additional land 
for the enlargement of the churchyards whenever 
necessary, and asking the Lord Chancellor what, under 
the circumstances, they were to do to meet the sanitary 
difficulty which would thus arise. A few words from 
the Lord Chancellor, intimating that he did not share 
the fears of the Bishop, sufficed to dispose of this 
matter; but then, from the front bench below the 

ngway on the Conservative side of the House, Lord 

* arose with a formidable bundle of notes in his 
hand to continue what n to seem like a premedi- 
tated scheme for delay, by arguing that the Bill should 
be sent to a select committee. It looked the more 
suspicious, too, when this obscure and irresponsible 
peer began with an intimation that he did not often 
trouble their lordships, and then straightway trotted 
out the Liberation Society and Mr. Beresford Hope's 
well-worn quotation from Dr. Landels. But it is due 
to their lordships to say that the — no sort of 
countenance to this proceeding. 0 seemed to 
listen: Lord Beaconsfield and Lord isbury very 
literally had their heads together all the time, evi- 
dently enjoying some much more hilarious topic than 
that of the Burials Bill; and Lord Forbes, seeing 
that the House was out of sympathy with him, 
speedily colla amidst dead silence. Then, without 
a word of reply, the Chancellor left the woolsack and 
took his place beside Lord Granville, Lord Redesdale 
took his place at the cross table as Chairman of Com- 
mittees, and the House at last was in Committee. 

It was clear, from the attitude of the House during 
this little preliminary discussion, that it meant “ busi- 
ness,” and was not disposed to tolerate any needless 
delay, and, once in Committee, it went to work with a 
will. It will be unnec to deal here with the 
slight verbal amendments introduced by the Lord 
Chancellor and others more for the purpose of put- 
ting into shape the phraseology of the Bill. ut 
Clause 1 brought up two matters of great import- 
ance. First came the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe with the 
proposition that the Bill should not apply to any 
churchyard where there is a cemetery with unconsecrated 
ground, and should cease to “ppiy to any place when 
such acemetery should be provided. This he supported 
in a brief speech of unexceptionable tone, mainly on the 
ground that for the Bill to pass in its original shape 
would greatly intensify the grievance which the clergy 
alleged it would inflict upon them. The Lord Chancellor 
declined to accept the proposed amendment, which would 
draw a line between parish and parish throughout the 
country, and perpetuate the controversy which the Bill 
aimed to close. The argument was — put, but it was 
urged with no great force or earnestness, and it gave 
the first indication of a too ready acquiescence in the 
mutilation of the Bill. No wonder that the Archbishop 
of York and Lord Nelson still pleaded for the amend- 
ment, and that despite the hope expressed by Lord 
Kimberley that the House would not perpetuate the 

rievances of the Dissenters, the amendment was carried, 

ue division, being the first taken, and on a test question, 
was watched from all galleries with great interest ; 
while Sir R. Cross, Mr. Beresford Hope, and a crowd of 
Members of the House of Commons, looked on from the 
front of the Throne. The majority of the Bishops, it was 
soon seen, were going with the Archbishop of York ; but 
the Archbishop of Canterbury turned in to the opposite 
lobby, and, followed by the Bishops of Exeter and Oxford, 
and three other Bishops, voted with the Government. 
When the numbers were announced—*“ contents,” tbat 
is for the amendment, 130; “non-contents,” 106—there 
was no sort of exultation on the Conservative benches ; 
not a single cheer was raised, and it is not improbable 
that the more sagacious of the peers full well under- 
stood that this was one of the things done that would 
very soon have to be undone. 

Lord Strathnairn now comes to the table, to plead 
for the exclusion from the benefits of the Bill of any 
person who shall, by word of mouth or in writing, 
— declare that he does not believe in God. In a 

ew words, the Lord Chancellor points out that the only 
effect of the clause would be to give such persons 
burial with the full Burial Service of the Church, and 
the absurdity of the proposal of the venerable but not 
over-wise — is at once seen. The proposal is re- 
jected, and then the Archbishop of York steps for- 
ward to strike out the cemeteries from the operation of 
the Bill. Not much is said—for, practically, the dis- 
cussion on Lord Mount Edgcumbe’s amendment 
covered the same ground, The Lord Chancellor 
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objects, and points out that this provision in the Bill 
is matched by a corres i concession to Church- 
men, giving the clergy the right to officiate in the un- 
consecrated parts of cemeteries. But in there is 
no earnestness or resolution—no sort of intimation to 
the House how serious a modification the proposed 
amendment makes in the Bill; and, after a few words 
from Lord Fortescue in support of the amendment, 
the House again divides,’ = again the Government 
are beaten. The amendment is carried by a majority 
of nineteen—127 to 108—and one of the main provisions 
of the Bill is gone. 

Matters in to look serious, and now Lord Salis- 
bury, evidently well pleased with what has already been 
done, rises to make another assault upon the proposals 
of the Government. Up to this time the debate has 
been tame and dull; and has been carried on amidst a 
good deal of conversation, which has evoked several 
calls of “Order.” But now the House, which has 
become crowded very perceptibly, gives signs that it is 
settling itself down for serious 8 And Lord Salis- 
bury lenus himself to the prevailing impression by at 
once pouring out a glass of water, and putting himself 
in position as if for a great speech. “ Hitherto,” he 
begins, the House boo been ealing with the ancient 
churchyards, the Church’s title to which is undoubtedly 
strong, as it rests upon the possession of centuries. 
But he now wished to direct attention to the church- 
yards, the title off the Church to which was also strong ; 
as they were held by the will of the donors who still 
lived, or were recently dead, and whose wishes were per- 
fectly well known.” These introductory sentences were 
not delivered without many breaks and some hesita- 
tion, and it began to be doubtful whether, after all, any 
— effort - any determined attack upon the Bill—was 

orthcomi In another minute Lord Salisbury had 
hold of the famous “ Protest of Recent Donors,” which 
has so often done duty in these discussions, and in- 
geniously coupling it with the deed of conveyance in 
the Church Building Act of 1823, he built up his con- 
tention that to allow the application of the Bill to 
recent churchyards, would be defrauding the donors, 
and — the sacredness of endowments. The noble 
lord warmed with his subject, and gave some portions 
of his speech with an energy which was responded to 
by hearty cheers from the Camsurvehive benches. But 
the speech was ya! free from the specially charac- 
teristic qualities of Lord Salisbury’s great efforts, and 
it was delivered with a moderation of manner which 
seemed to intimate that the speaker was not anxious to 

ush matters to anextremity. He concluded by movi 
that the Bill should not apply to any burial-groun 
given as a free gift within the last sixty years, without 
consent of the donor. 

Lord Selborne replied with admirable effect ; and 
feeling, no doubt, that the Bill had been damaged 
— already, braced himself up to prevent any 
further mutilation of it. The Bill, he said, proposed 
neither alienation nor spoliation of recent gifts and en- 
dowments it was simply a regulation of the manner 
in which they should be used, and such a regulation as, 
on every principle, moral as well as legal, it was within 
the competency of Parliament to make. And then 
came some sentences as to what is involved in giving 
land to the Church of England, which the Liberation 
Society might very well publish in one of their tracts on 
Church property. “It would be fatal to sound prin- 
ciples,” said his lordship, “ if the House should sanction 
the doctrine that those who give out and out, for public 
purposes, land which was once private property, should 
reserve to themselves the right of dictating to Parlia- 
ment how such public purposes should be regulated or 
modified.” He proceeded to apply the ee of 
Lord Salisbury to the case of gifts of public parks, 
of the endowment of churches, and contended 
that Parliament not only never had accepted gifts 
under such limitations, but that it was one of the 
duties of Parliament to refuse gifts hampered with 
such restrictions. The energy and force with which 
the Chancellor spoke left nothing to be desired. It 
evidently cowed Lord Salisbury, and impressed the 
House. The Archbishop of/ York made a feeble 
attempt to break the force of the Lord Chancellor’s 
arguments, and then Lord Brahourne, umidst some 
signs of impatience from the House, which were en- 
couraged by the ostentatious inattention of the Con- 
servative leaders, supported the Bill as it stood. 
Meeting an outburst of calls for the division, he re- 
minded the House that there was a good deal more 
feeling on the subject outside the House than their 
lordships seemed to be aware of, and he very earnestly 
counselled them not to accept the amendment. The 
noble marquis was a recognised champion of the 
Church, but he thought the Church often suffered 
more from the action of its recognised champions, 
than from that of its open enemies. 

And now the House again prepares for a division. 
As soon as the two parties begin to move along the 
floor to the lobbies, evidence is at once seen of the effect 
of the earnest defence of the Bill. The Archbishop 
of York, of course, again goes wrong; but the Arch- 
hishop of Canterbury, still faithful to the Bill, now 
leads a full half of the Episcopal bench, if not more, 
into the lobby against the amendment. As the peers 

file back into their places, it is seen that the division 
has beena better one for the Government, and presently 
Lord Redesdale blurts out the numbers—91 for the 
umendment ; inst, 104. There is a shuffle of satis- 
saction rather — a cheer on the Liberal benches, and 
henceforth there are to be no divisions—the neck of the 
opposition has been broken. A good many of the Con- 
servative re seem to have known what was coming 
for they do not again appear in the House. It is the 
dinner hour,” it is true, and that ma be the reason 
why Lord Beaconsfield, and so many of his discomfited 
followers, do not return to their places, 


In Clause 3 the Lord Chancellor . an amend- 
ment, to prohibit funerals under the Bill on Sunday, 


Good Friday, and Christmas-day, and that leads to an 
edifying discussion on the relative sanctity of the holy- 
days of the Church. Lord Templetown, the Duke of 
Richmond, and the Bishop of Lincoln are seriously con- 
cerned that Ascension Day is not also included, and a 
peer on the back benches on the Conservative side is of 
opinion that Ash Wednesday is also “a very solemn 
day.” But this somewhat disturbs the gravity of the 
House, and settles the question. On Clause 6, Lord 
Houghton puts in a plea for the permission of Jewish 
funerals, but the Lord Chancellor says they are bound 
to draw the line at Christian burial, and that there is no 
grievance in this case, as the Jews always prefer their 
own burial grounds. The amendment is, therefore, nega- 
tived. The Lord Chancellor next moves his amendment 
defining what is meant by Christian” services. It is 
to mean every religious service used by any Church, 
denomination, or person professing to be hristian.” 
This leads to some rather sharp criticism, in the course 
of which Lord Salisbury gives us the only bit of his real 
self which we had throughout the debate, by saying, in 
effect, that the definition defined nothing, and that the 
word was put into the Bill for appearance’ sake only, 
without being intended to serveany real purpose. But 
the climax was reached by Lord Belford, who, from a 
back bench on the Conservative side, wished to ask a 
question on a point which had been quite overlooked. 
It is this,” said the noble lord, What is the differ- 
ence, in relation to the person of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, between a Mohammedan and a Unitarian?” 
The response was not encouraging to such questions ; 
it evoked a burst of laughter 
The Bishop of Winchester next tries his hand in im- 

proving the Bill, by proposing that the services to be 
permitted under it s not last “more than thirt 
minutes.” The Bishop of Oxford said that some — 
limit was necessary. as, the longer services were pro- 
tracted, the more risk there would be of collision. Lord 
Waveney, from the Liberal side of the House, strongly 
opposed any such limitation, but Lord Hardwick, 
from the other side, thought it absolutely neces- 
sary, and would place a regulative power in 
such matters in the hands of the incumbent o 
the parish. The Bishop of Carlisle thought the 
last suggestion most unfortunate. If it were adopted, 
it would place the clergyman in a most invidious posi- 
tion, and impose upon him a burden that would be almost 
intolerable. They had been told they would have under 
the Bill all kinds of services, and possibly women taking 
part in them, and he should like to know how theclergy- 


the Archbishop of York was not quick enough 

E missed his chance of pro — an —— 
until too late, the clause having a passed before the 
Archbishop was aware of it. Altogether, the work of 
the House of Lords, dodge, at any rate, by its pro- 
cedure this evening, does not impress one favourably. 
Their lordships hardly seem to have an adequate sens) 
of responsibility, and f° through their business as if 
they had themselves the conviction that it was more 
a pretence than a reality, and that the real work of 
legislation was done elsewhere. 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS.—MR. RICHARD'S 
| MOTION. 


In the House of Commons, on Tuesday night, at the com- 
mencement of the sitting, a large number of petitions were 
presented in favour of the reduction of European armaments. 
After the questions had been dispose 1 of, 


Mr. Ricuarp rose to move, 


That an humble Address bo presonted to Her Majosty, praying 
that she will be graciously pleased to instract hor Principal 
Seoretary of State for Foreign Affairs to enter into commanica- 
tion with other Powors with a view to bring about a mutual and 
simultaneous reduction of Earopoan armaments. 

The hon. member said this was not a question of party, 
but a question of humanity. He was suspocted of belonging 
to what was called the“ Peice-at-any-Peice Party.“ What 
that really meant he did not know. It was one of those 
vague terms; of reproach with which it was found convenient 
to slight a political adversary when something more precise 
and more pertinent was not available for the purpose. He 
should not ask tho House to assent t) anything which the 
most devout believer in the right of war might not consist- 
ently support. All, he presumed, would agree that the 
armed condition of Europe had grown to such ouormous 
dimensions that it was scarcely possible to use exazyerated 
language with regard to it. (Hear.) We all felt that this 
state of things was an affront to reason, a scanial to civilisa- 
tion, a scourge upon humanity, and, above all, a reproach to 
that holy religion of peace which the nations of Christendom 
professed to accept and reverence. The new edition of the 


“En>yclopeiia Britannica,” under the word “ Europe,” 
contained certain statements founded on elaborate statistical 
calculations, which went to show that between 1859 and 
1874 there had been an addition to the armed forces of 
Europe of nearly 2,000,000 of men. Not long ago Lord 


man, or even one of his right rev. brethren, or the whole 
bench of bishops together, could stopa woman! The 
bishop had his reward; the House laughed aloud, and 
after a word from the Archbishop of York the proposal 
was withdrawn. 

And now we come to the liveliest incident in the 
entire debate. Lord Cairns had been oe 312 in 
his place throughout the evening, scarcely taking any 

rt in the proceedings; but now his turn was come. 

he Lord Chancellor had proposed an addition to Clause 
10, giving the relatives of any deceased person the right 
to * services of any minister of the Church of 
England who may be willing to perform a burial service 
in an unconsecrated part of any 1 without risk 
of censure or penalty; and then Clause 11, dealing with 
certain recommendations of Convocation on the subject 
of an altered service, was called by the chairman. At 
once Lord Cairns rose, and in firm and decided language, 
amidst the breathless silence of the House, pointed out 
certain grave objections to the course proposed in the 
Bill. He appealed to the Lord Chancellor whether, in 
the whole history of Parliament, any such pro- 
posal had ever before been made, and he strongly 
pressed that before the Bill reached a further stage 
the subject should be most carefully considered. 
The noble lord spoke throughout as if conscious that 
he had hit a serious blot in the Bill, and, amidst the 
cheers of the few members on his own side of the 
House, he sat down with the air of a man who has given 
his an nist aposer. The two Archbishops were evi- 
dently med, lest the relief to the clergy proposed 
in the assailed clause should be lost. Dr. Thompson first 
tried to break the force of the legal objection, but a 
shake of Lord Cairns’ head warned him from that 
ground, and then he declaimed rather wildly on the 

eneral question of the need of relief tothe clergy. Dr. 
Tait more prudently referred to what had been done in 
the Lectionary Bill and the Occasional Services Bill as 
precisely analogous to what was now proposed, and he 
appealed to Lord Cairns to help them out of the diffi- 
culty, if there was one. The Lord Chancellor had been 
sitting throughout this episode looking hard at the Bill, 
and very much with the air of a man who has really 
been caught tripping. But, now, after a word from 
Lord Cairns in reply to the 12 4 he advances 
to the table, and, holding himself well up, he 
launches his reply practically in a single sentence. 
“The criticisms of the noble and learned lord,” he says, 
“are purely technical, more than that, me are super- 
hyper, extra technical; and he heaps up the little pile 
of adjectives with such emphasis and energy that Lord 
Cairns’ speech seems blown to the winds in a moment. 
But the Lord Chancellor goes on to make good his con- 
tention, and instances the Acts referred to by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as absolutely —— and demon- 
strating the perfect regularity of the — ne of the 
Bill. He concludes as he began, by affirming that the 
objections of Lord Cairns were purely technical, and 
had no substance in them whatever. The House seemed 
heartily to enjoy this little encounter, and heartily 
cheered the Lord Chancellor as he resumed his seat. 

Practically this finished the work in committee, and 
Lord Redesdale, who with the Lord Chancellor and 
many of the bishops had been in the House continuously 
from five o'clock until now close upon half-past ten, 
seemed heartily glad the work was over. At one time, 
indeed, the chairman, in his anxiety to get the work 


over, gallopped the clauses along at such a rate that | 


Derby expressed his belief that there were 10,000,000 men 
trained to a ms in Europe, and the Times about the samo 
period spoke of 12,000,000 men. In these estimates, of 
course, all the reserves were taken into account. It would 
be no exaggeration to say, huwever, that at any moment 
4,000,000 men might be found under arms in Europe. It 
was obvious that the cost of such enormous armies waa 
necessarily very great. A French statistician had estimate | 
the total at £500,000,000 annually, a sum which included 
three items, of which the first was the actual amount ex- 
tracted for warlike purposes by means of taxation; the 
second, the loss occasioned by the withdrawal of so 
many men from industrial pursuits ; and the third, the 
sum lost by the non- productive employment of capital on 
warlike implements. In order to raise the large sum an- 
nually required, the future was mortgaged for the sake of 
the present, and the total debts of the several European 
countries had increased within a few years from £2,626,000,000 
to £4,324,000,000. An annual increase of £131,00),000 
had been caused by wars and apprehension of wars. 
In short, it appeared to be an accepted principle of 
European statesmen that nations could not exist side by 
side without threatening one another with displays of 
armel force. That doctrine was universally acted upon on 
the Continent, where in most of the States every able- 
bodied man, with trifling exceptions, was liable to military 
service. What, he might ask, was the result of that sys- 
tem? It was clear to him that it wholly failed to accom- 
lish its object, and that the nations of Europe, in return 
or their excessive military burdens, were not in the enjoy- 
ment of peace and security. He denounced the maxim, 
“ Bi vis pacem, para bellum,” as a mere excuse for war, and 
held that the vast standing armics of the present day pro- 
voked rather than prevented a conflict. (Hear, hear.) 
Seeing, then, that the very objects for which armies were 
maintained were now as far as ever from accomplishment, 
the disasters consequent on militaryism might be considered. 
One bad result was that the finances of every greit State 
of Europe were more or less embarrassed by the burdens of 
war. Inthe eight years from 1870 to 1877 inclusive, the 
accumulated deficits of Austro-Hungary amounted to 
433,000,000; and in France, from 1848 to 1800, the accumu- 
lated deficits were as much as £100,000,000. In Germany, 
at the present moment, the expenditure was increasing, 
while the revenue was growing less, in spite of the French 
war indemnity; and the consequence was that protective 
duties had had to be imposed on many articles of com- 
merce. Lord Salisbury, in an able speech delivered before 
the Chamber of Commerce in Manchester, drew attention to 
the permanent drain which these gigantic armaments 
imposed on the industry of nations and the danger which 
they involved. Italy, that young nationality to which the 
sympathy of all was so strongly drawn, hul her debt 
— in consequence of this system from 407,000, 000 in 
1860 to £400,000,000 in 1873. The result of these excessive 
armaments was that in all the countries of Europe thousands 
and tens of thousands of people were sunk in poverty, 
misery, and ignorance. Now, the question he wished to 
ask the House was this—Could nothing be done to put some 
check upon this system? Of the magnitude of the 
evil there were no two opinions. Even the statesmen who 
most actively promoted the system declared that they did so 
with regret; and the more thoughtful military men, while 
deeming it unavoidable, joined in lamenting the necessity. 
All the leading statesmen of Europe had given their testi- 
mony in the same direction. He had quoted the words of 
Lord Salisbury; he might quote equally emphatic words 
from Lord Derby, from the Prime Minister when he spoke of 
“the chimera of militarism,” and numberless passages from 
the speeches of the right hon. gentleman the member for 
Birmingham. All the journals of the country were con- 
stantly denouncing this state of things, but he would 
content himself by reading one sentence from an article 
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which appeared in the Times a little while ago: If such a 
state of things,” said the Times, “is permitted to continue, 
it will be a to European statesmen. It is upon their 
shoulders the real blame will rest. Was what he proposed, 
therefore, impracticable—that the different Governments 
should come to an understanding with a view to a mutual 
and simultaneous diminution of their armaments. Having 
cited the authority of Sir R. Peel and Lord Beaconsfield in 
favour of the reduction of armaments, the hon. gentle- 
man said that in 1817 a convention was upon 
between Great Britain and the United States as to the 
number of armed boats they would keep on the American 
lakes. That was not a matter of small moment, for the 
greatest importance was attached by the Duke of Wellington 
to naval supremacy on those lakes. The number of armed 
boats agreed upon was four or five; but the effect of the 
limitation was that the spirit of jealousy and rivalry became 
doomed, and we ceased to have any armed boats on those 
lakes. (Hear.) Mr. Cobden, in 1851, brought forward a 
motion in that House, expressed in much the same language 
as he had himself adopted, proposing mutual disarmament 
between England and France. He was answered by Lord 
Palmerston in a complimentary speech, and the noble lord 
said he adopted the tone and the language of the hon. gen- 
tleman, though he did not like to be bound by the motion. 
The next movement was made by the Emperor of the French, 
who asked had not prejudices and rancours divided nations 
long enough, and were they still to maintain mutual distrust 
by exaggerated armaments? Unhappily, our Government 
ne of all the Governments of Europe peremptorily refused 
to entertain the proposal of the Em , although Lord 
Derby said that if there was a country in Europe which had 
less interest than another in sending a blank refusal that 
country was England. (Hear.) In 1869 he paid a visit to 
various capitals of Europe ; he put himself in communication 
with the members of different representative assemblies to 
see whether they could not promote some concerted action 
in this matter, and he found many of the leading politicians 
well disposed to entertain his proposals. It might be said 
there were difficulties in the way, but no t service had 
ever been accomplished for humanity that did not encounter 
and overcome difficulties. (Hear, hear.) He could not see 
why, if the various States of Europe could pursue this pro- 
cess of emulation to increase their armaments, they 
could not, in common-sense, join in reversing that 
process. (Hear, hear.) He could not but think that 
the present time was favourable for such an effort 
as this. The nations enjoyed an interval of 
and there seemed no present danger of a breach of that 
peace, except by the existence of these enormous armaments. 
All the peoples of Europe were groaning under the burdens 
occasioned 1 this military system. They would hail with 
gladness and gratitude any proposal of the kind. He could 
not but think that the Governments themselves would hail 
such a proposal. There were ominous signs around them. 
The people, oppressed by these armaments, were driven by 
desperation into treasonable conspiracies, and society was 
threatened by Social and Nihilist combinations. hile 
sovereigns were co ulating themselves on safety from 
assassination, it was su time that means were taken to 
relieve the burdens of the ple rather than drive them 
into such extremities by adding constantly to their arma- 
ments. The reduction of those armaments would liberate a 
great mass of capital; it would help to establish peace on 
sure and solid foundations. He would venture, in conclu- 
sion, to make an earnest and respectful appeal to the right 
hon. gentleman at the head of the Government. He ho 
he would not turn aside from a great question like this. 
The task to which he invited him was not unworthy of his 
transcendent abilities. (Cheers.) It was not unworthy of 
his high character as the passionate friend of justice and 
humanity. He had already won many laurels by great 
deeds of practical statesmanship, and a greater than any of 
them awaited his hand. No greener wreath ever surrounded 
any man’s brow than that which would encircle his if he 
would only consent to grapple with this high argument, and 
endeavour to bring the various nations of Europe into 
general concert to reduce those armaments. Aboveall,he would 
can the grateful benedictions of the les who were now 
groaning under thisbaneful system of militarism. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Baxter was glad, whatever the issue of this motion 
might be, that it had afforded to his hon. friend an oppor- 
tunity of delivering one of his terse and telling speeches in 
favour of the good cause he had so much at heart to a far 
more sympathetic audience than he had ever addressed 
before. He recollected the time when a motion of this kind 
and sentiments such as he had uttered would have been 
received with derision, but fortunately the last General 
Election had added very largely to the number of 
gentlemen in that House who sympathised with those 
Spence and, however distant they might be from the time 
of universal peace and the abolition of those armaments to 
which his hon. friend referred, he might congratulate him 
on the undoubted fact that the cause was steadily making 
progress. It had been his fortune of late to travel exten- 
sively in various countries of Europe, and if there was one 
thing that struck him more than another, it was the deplor- 
able result of this military system. It almost seemed as if 
civilisation were not advancing; certainly it was a kind of 
reflection on our common Christianity. In Italy, in France, 
and in South Russia, the spirit of militaryism was the same. 
Chere was no class of people in this country so largely 
blameable in this matter as what was called Society. So- 
ciety, he contended, was constantly causing panics and in- 
venting hobgoblings with which to terrify the community 
in order to increase the national expenditure. He recol- 
lected the time when a large portion of the nation went 
crazy about the prospect of a French invasion, but now 
every one was ashamed of the suspicion thus entertained of 
a friendly nation. There were not wanting people at the 
close of the American war to say that the Canadian frontier 
would soon be menaced, and that Jamaica would be an- 
nexel, Well, the French and the americans were now our 
best friends, and so would be the Russians when the de- 
plerable game of having a natural enemy should be played 
out. (Hear, hear.) He maintained that the verdict of the 
nition at the recent elections was against the spirit of mili- 
tury.sm. One reason why the present was a favourable 
time for such a motion as had been made was the fact of 
our having now got quit of nearly everything in the unfor- 
tunate treaty of 1815—n treaty entirely devised in the in- 
etal Kings princes, and dukes, who wore all to bo pto 
* . e slightest reference to the feelings or 
wishes of their subjects. He rejoiced to witness the de- 
velopment of two likely sources of sustained namely 
the sprewling of the principle of nationalities, exemplified 
in the unification of Germany, and the firm establishment 


| 


of a peaceful and peace-loving Republican Government in 
France. (Hear, hear.) Then there was the recognition of 
the principle of national arbitration from which the lovers 
of peace could draw ement, and which had received 
such practical illustration in the settlement of the Alabama 
claims. The right hon. gentleman at the head of the 
Government shown himself to be, above all things, a 
man of peace, and whatever might happen to the particular 
motion before the House—he cared very little for that—he 
should indeed be surprised if the foreign — of the right 
hon. gentleman were not shaped in the future in the spirit 
of the motion of his hon. friend. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Burnasy testified that war was deplored by every 
sensible military man. He admitted that the armaments of 
Europe were too great, but urged that under present cir- 
cumstances our own forces were as small as they could be 
with safety. 

Mr. Guapstone drew a distinction between the basis of the 
motion in certain opinions and the adoption of the motion at 
the present moment, the effect of which would be not only 
to indicate a particular course as desirable, but to indicate 
that course in such a manner as to commit the House to a 
statement that the moment had arrived for taking the step 
described in the motion. On that subject he would presently 
state his reasons for being obliged to act and speak with 
some reserve. The speech of his hon. friend the member for 
Merthyr Tydvil commanded, he need hardly say, his fullest 
concurrence. (Hear, hear.) His hon. friend the mover had 
quoted from him one very strong expression made on a former 
occasion, not, he was sure, with the idea of catching him in 
a trap by 14 to a former speech, but = the fullest 
knowledge t he was e ing opinions that were per- 
manently rooted in his (Mr. Gladstone's) mind. He ‘had 
used the phrase, which he well recollected, in endeavouring 
to describe the spiritjwhich appeared to have taken possession 
of Europe as a demon of militarism. He must, however, 
take certain reserves, and point out to his hon. friend that 
great operations had been accomplished in Europe in the 
course of the last thirty years by the sad and painful 
and deplorable, but the sometimes necessary means of war, 
and that the results of those operations had been favourable 
to the ent happiness of mankind, He would not 
speak of the Crimean war, though he did not agree in the 
censure his hon. friend had passed upon it. But when he 
considered such an operation as the creation of a national 
and united Italy, in the view of a number of sectional frag- 
ments of people among whom violence and corruption were 
habitually used in large parts of the country to keep down 
the spirit of freedom and the sentiment of nationality, and 
to guish the glorious traditions of the race, it had not 
been, he was sorry to say, by * means that that great 
change had been brought about. In the same way, the 
reconstruction of Germany, however it came, they ought to 
regard asa great advance in the political arrangement of 
Europe. Nor could he refrain from saying that when he 
recollected that within the last two years from 10,000,000 to 
15,000,000 of people had attained a new position, and had made 
a great advance on the road from the most debasing servi- 
tude to the fulness of freedom through the means of war, 
though he joined with his hon. friend in everything he had 
said as to the deplorable character of-war, yet he could not 
travel with him to such an extent as to say that those wars, 
wars for liberty, were to be regarded as unmixed evils. As 
to wars of conquest, dynastic wars, wars of aggrandisemont, 
needless wars, wanton wars—and he was sorry to say that 
they had not to go far to find such—(hear, hear) —there 
were no words his hon. friend could devise, which the wit of 
man could invent, that were strong enough to describe either 
the folly or the guilt of them. There was a real distinction 
which might be drawn between wars made for lawful pur- 
poses and carried through with benefit to mankind, and on 
the other hand, that prevalence both of the disposition to 
war and of the actual making of war, which had no such 
justification, and which were to be regarded as the encourage- 
ment of unmixed evils and of the most terrible plague that 
could affect humanity. His hon. friend had placed the cost of 
past wars and of the preparation of future wars at £500,000,000 
a year in Europe. He wished he was able to reduce 
that estimate, but he could not. They must also remember 
that the consequence of withdrawal from fruitful industry 
to military — of the mind and the hand of men was 
that they likewise withdrew them from the business of pro- 
duction. What ho wished to'point out was that, as a general 
rule, the wars which had led to the creation of national 
debts, and which had becn ehiefly dynastic or religious 
or reactionary wars, had almost all been wrong and unjust. 
His hon. friend was right in saying that under many circum- 
stances war interests were created in the respective countries 
by the eg eg | expenditure on the system of militarism. 
His hon. friend had quoted the Cape of Good Hope, 
than which probably a fairer or better instance couid 
not have been quoted, and he must observe that of all 
things that were ent and mischievous both to 
political character and to the formation of religious civilisa- 
tion, nothing could be so ruinous to a country as to be in a 

ition to provoke wars without being called upon to pay 
orthem. (Cheers.) It was most singular to go back thirty 
or forty years, to the time of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Cob- 
den, when they found that Mr. Cobden in a very marked 
degree, and Sir Robert Peel in a degree less marked, but 
with no less sincerity, were even then deploring the enor- 
mous scale, as they thought, of the military establishments 
of Europe, and of the tendency of those establishments not 
to preserve peace, but to weaken the securities of peace. 
Since that period—since Sir Robert Peel thought it his duty 
in his place in Parliament to call attention to the dangers 
which menaced Europe through the maintenance of needless 
establishments—they had had those establishments in some 
cases doubled, in some cases trebled. They had the sad 
plague-spot, as it might be called, upon them, and, as his 
hon. friend said, they deluded themselves with the notion 
that they, were still clinging to that idle and empty formula, 
so misused and misdirected, that to be prepared for war was 
the best way to preserve peace. His hon. friend had said, 
and said with perfect truth, that at one time an endeavour 
was made—it was onlya slight endeavour, but it was not 
the fault of those who made it that it was so slight—by 
Lord Clarendon, in conjunction with the Government of 
which he (Mr. Gladstone) had the honour to be the head 
in 1869, to set in motion if they could some small measure 
at least to be a beginning of disarmament. It was not an 
attempt to combine all the nations of Europe for that pur- 
pose. Lord Clarendon believed, and he (Mr. Gladstone) 
still shared that belief, that were they to gather the 
plenipotentiaries of Europe round a table at that moment 
for the purpose of a discussion upon disarmament, their 
meeting would end in no positive and substantial result, 


(Hear, bear.) The only way was to take advantage of some 
occasion in which particular countries were arming against 
each other, burdening their own people, exhausting their 
resources, and endangering the of Europe, to en- 
deavour to prevail upon them, relatively to those circum- 
stances, to pursue a course more rational. Lord Clarendon 
was apprehensive in 1869 of those difficulties with respect to 
which his prognostications were but too speedily and 
surely verified. He thought that the state of things 
which prevailed between France and Germany was 
menacing to Europe, and he endeavoured to prevail on 
those countries to begin some small measure of disarma- 
ment. The French Government adopted the first form 
of his proposal to the extent that they offered to 
make a reduction in their army of 10,000 men. It 
was not a reduction, but it was a reduc- 
tion. On the other hand, the Government of Ger- 
many stated that the force they had under arms 
was smaller in proportion to their population than the 
force of France, and consequently they could not 
undertake to make any reduction. He called upon his 
hon. friend to notice that the effort made in 1869 was not 
forced upon the Government by any Parliamentary move- 
ment. It was made by them spontaneously and from a 
desire, if ible,to make some progress, however small, 
towards the beginning of an undertaking which, if it had 
been made and had acquired considerable development, 
would have been of inestimable benefit. It was on that 
ground that he asked his hon. friend not to compel him to 
vote upon his motion. What he would say to his hon. friend 
wasthis. If he had reason to suspecta want of inclination 
on the part of the Government to move in the direction of 
promoting peace and pacific measures, in the reduction of 
armaments, then he would be perfectly justified, whatever 
their general political relations might be, in striving to 
force the motion upon them; but if he really believed that 
they were associated with him in the desire he entertained, 
then he (Mr. Gladstone) would ask his hon. friend to allow 
them some discretion in to the time and circum- 
stances of their action. e fact of addressing other 
Powers upon the question was a very serious step. When 
Lord Clarendon made the effort he had referred to, he was 
not aware that there was anything on their policy in 
any quarter of the globe which at all weakened 
their position or ren it otherwise than desir- 
able to be the authors of such overtures, and that was an 
essential point. It was necessary that they should stand 
recti in curia. It was n that they should not be 
liable to the demand, “‘ What are you doing yourselves, you, 
the preachers of the gospel of peace? Are your hands free 
from the stain of blood? Have you purged yourselves effec- 
tually of that stain?” He need not enter into particulars ; 
it was not necessary, for every one would understand the 
allusion he made. They must have some regard to the situa- 
tion in which they were able to place themselves before they 
undertook the | ,and, under certain circumstances, the 
pretentious office of instructing other countries. There were 
three distinct modes by which, short of application to other 
Powers, the Government might walk in the direction indi- 
cated by his hon. friend. The first and most essential was 
that they should pursue a foreign policy of peace and justice 
—(cheers)—for without that, any words they might use 
would be a bitter mockery in the estimation of others, and 
might come back upon them hereafter. In the second place, 
they should study to the best of their ability what they 
could honestly cail moderation in regard to their defensive 
establishment. That was a subject upon which the Govern- 
ment were not yet prepared to make any definite announce- 
ment; and, of course, when he spoke of moderate establish- 
ments, he meant the moderation of a just proportion bo- 
tween the real demands of the country for its honour and 
its safety and the amount that would be required from Par- 
liament and the people in order to maintain those essential 
points. There was a third way in which it wasin the power 
of the Government to qualify itself for becoming the mis- 
sionary of those beneficial purposes that were contemplated 
by his hon. friend, and that was by showing itself disposed, 
when it was engaged in a controversy, to adopt those 
amicable and pacific means of escape from their disputes 
rather than to resort to war. Need he assure his hon. friend 
and his right hon. friend (Mr. Bright) that the dispositions 
that led them to become parties to the arbitration of the 
Alabama case were still with them the same as ever; that 
they were not discouraged, that they were not dam 

in the exercise of those feelings by the fact that 
they were amerced, and severely amerced, by the 
sentence of an international tribunal? Though they 
might think the sentence harsh in its extent and 
unjust in its basis, yet they regarded the fine imposed 
as dust in the balance compared with the moral value 
of the example which was set when those two great nations 
of England and America, among the most fiery and jealous 
in the world with regard to anything that touched national 
honour, went in peace and concord before a judicial tribunal 
to dispose of those painful differences, rather than resort to 
the arbitrament of the sword. In 1849 Mr. Cobden moved 
a resolution very closely corresponding with that before the 
House. Mr. Cobden had in view something like a general 
disarmament, and Lord Palmerston expressed his great 
admiration of Mr. Cobden’s sentiment, and that conviction 
he (Mr. Gladstone) entirely shared, that a discussion of 
that kind was not to be viewed with jealousy and 
grudging, but as highly beneficial. (Hear, hear.) Lord 
Palmerston moved the previous question in order that 
he might not negative Mr. Cobden’s motion. Mr. 
Cobden, however, felt it necessary to go to a division. 
In 1851 Mr. Cobden, in substance, renewed his motion ; 
but it had a more specific application, as it referred 
only to the relations between England and France. 
Lord Palmerston, speaking on that motion, said that 
the sentiments of it did honour to their author 
and to the country in which they were proclaimed, 
and that he did not oppose the motion because 
he was opposed to the end in view, -and-beeause he ob- 
jected to going into a negotiation bound and fettered, and 
he thought the end of Mr. Cobden would be more accele- 
rated by the sentiments which he and others had express 
than it would be by the specific motion which he hal 
brought forward. Lord Palmerston said, We, the Govern- 
ment, feel as ardently on the subject as any-man_can do, 

that as far as our influence, power, and persuasion extend, 
we should use every effort in our power to avert the miseries 
and calamities of war.“ Mr. Cobden expressed himself 
satisfied, and withdrew his motion. He (Mr. Gladstone) 
hoped that that course might be taken by his hon. friend 
on the present occasion. It was not desirable that under 
present circumstances the House should place the Govern- 
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ment in a position in which they would be compelled either 
to seem to slight the t authority of the House, or would 
be driven at a time which they did not think opportune to 
make overtures to the other Powers of the world, under 
circumstances and at a moment when they could not antici- 
pate beneficial results from such a course. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lrurrn Sranuey said that though he supported the 
motion, he wo in any course which his hon. friend 
might take with 5 4 He felt that there was great 
force in the Prime Ministers remarks that it was more easy 
to teach by example than by precept. He believed that the 
present armed state of Europe and the antagonism of nations 
was a natural outcome of the political conditions which had 
prevailed, and of the severance of peoples having common 
affinities. He thought it would be much if in the tangled 
web of our policy the Government could support retrench- 
ment, and when we had washed our hands of the guilt 
which was upon them we might speak a word of counsel 
that would be of advantage to Europe. 

Mr. Courtney said he could not support an abstract con- 
demnation of the employment of force, and he would move 
as an amendment, 

That, in the opinion of this House, it is the duty of Her 
Majesty's Government, on all occasions when circumstances 
admit of it, to recommend to foreign Governments a reduction 
of European armaments. 

Mr. W. Fow er seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Guapstons said, he should rather acquiesce than con- 
cur in it, as he was not friendly as a general rule to the as- 
sertion by the House of Commons of propositions which 
were not susceptible of immediate 1 — to practice. 
But he would not take any step, even by moving the previous 
question, to prevent the adoption of the amendment if it 
were the general wish of the House to adopt it. On the 
general ground he had stated he should not, however, have 
recommended it. 

Mr. Ricwarp expressed the extreme satisfaction with which 
he had listened to the speech of the Prime Minister, which 
would no doubt have a salutary effect throughout Europe, 
and the world. He would withdraw his motion, but it would 
be very gratifying if the Prime Minister would allow the 
amendment to be passed without a division. 

The motion was then negatived, and the amendment was 
agreed to. 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


I am not going to write a letter, but as you may be in- 
terested to know how far things have settled down after 
the swell of the Assemblies, I send a note. 

You are right im your supposition that the notable 
volume of “Scotch Sermons,” recently published, will 
not be allowed to circulate unchallenged. It may con- 
tain, in the opinion of many critics, the best doctrine 
in the world, but ye one point there can be no pos- 
sible doubt—that the position it takes up in relation to 
the burning question of the hour is not that of the Con- 
fession of Faith. There will be considerable difficulty 
felt in bringing any of the writers to book. The rale of 
a religious prosecutor is in these times most unpopular. 
The man wie attempts to play it must lay his account 
with being scouted as ignorant, and narrow, and behind 
the age; and, as all the world knows, most of us would 
prefer being branded as clever knaves to being classed 
contemptuously among well-meaning fools. Never. 
theless, there are men among the laity who seem pre- 
pared to bell the cat, and when once a process is fairly 
started, there are many who must sustain it out of 
sheer consistency. It is said that more than one con- 
ference has been held on the subject since the Assembly, 
and we wait to see where the mine will be sprung. 

As to the Smith business, it is unfortunate that so 
many on both sides are refusing to let well alone. Dr. 
Kennedy, of Dingwall, who is dumb in the Assembly, 

ets his voice again the moment he stands on his native 
Reath. ond he has been anathematising the ecclesias- 
tical powers that be, all round. The Free Church is 
now about as bad as can be, but the United Presbyterian 
Church is worse, and the Established Church is worse 
still; and he is going to stay where he is, simply be- 
cause to jump out of the frying pay would be to pre- 
cipitate himself into the fire. He did not vote for Sir 
Henry Moncreiff’s motion, not because he wished Pro- 
fessor Smith retained in the chair, but because he 
wished a worse thing to come to him. He wanted him 
te be hanged [deposed], and he refused to agree to his 
merely being transported for life [dismissed]. The con- 
sequence of this abstention is rather curious. What 
Dr. Kennedy does isa rule of life to a good many other 
people. When these persons saw their leader keep his 
seat during the division, they concluded that it was their 
duty to keep their seats also. And so it came about 
that, although there was really a decided majority of the 
Assembly in favour of removing Professor Smith, the 
opposite motion was carried! It is simply and literall 
true, therefore, that Mr. Smith retains his chair throug 

r of the Highlanders. 
eee the Professor's friends are shutting 
their eyes to the significance of this fact. They are 
acting as if they had achieved a triumph; and some of 
them have, most bg tap begun to crow in their 
pulpits. Those who have done 80 have already received 
warnings as to the impolicy of that proceeding. 
„Aggrieved parishioners ” have, in consequence, lifted 
up their testimony on the opposite side, and carried 
their Bibles and Psalm-books elsewhere. It is indeed 
a very hesitating verdict at the best which — 
given on behalf of liberty to teach freely on the subject 
of the Pentateuch; and if the liberty is to be secured in 

permanence, it must be used cautiously at the outset. 

All moderate men, on all sides, would be glad to let 
things rest. Mr. Smith, at the close of his case, made a 
nice little speech, which inclined even some of his most 
strenuous opponents to favour the plan of giving 
him another chance.“ But the mischief is that 
he is the great card on Old Testament subjects 
in the “Encyclopedia Britannica, and ew — 
cannot help apparently acting as the enlightenec 
critic. Of course, he cannot now whisper his opinions. 
Whatever he says is proclaimed with a trumpet all over 


Scotland. And it seems that even in his very latest 
utterances he has said what may furnish a handle to his 
enemies. I must fear, therefore, that we have not yet 
heard the last of the Smith case. If he were to confine 
himself for a year or two to his duties at Aberdeen, or 
add to these only expositions of points not involving irri- 
tating controversy, peace, I think, would be assured. 
But he must be in the fight apparently; and there are 
too many lying await to miss the opportunities he 
gives them. It has already been announced that a 
manifesto is in preparation — irreconcilable 
opposition, and you need not be surprised to hear of an 
endeavour to renew the attack at the Commission of 
Assembly in August. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Tvespay Niaur. 


It is a tendency in the human mind to magnify events 
near at hand. This may 9 lead one to form an 
exaggerated opinion of the scene in the House of 
Commons last night. Otherwise I should have no 
hesitation in saying that nothing to equal it has been 
rformed by Her ajesty's servants at the Theatre 
oyal, Westminster. he historic sitting which lasted 
twenty-six and a-half hours will probably take pre- 
eminence by reason—first, of its comparative novelty at 
the time, and secondly, by its phenomenal prolongation. 
But that scene had long intervals of dreary repose. 
There were hours at a time when the stranger looking 
in from the fresh air outside (as Mr. Briggs, lackburn, 
at five o’clock in the morning) would see nothing but a 
— — of gentlemen wearily talking, and 
occasio — I up to take round the — lobbies 
what isc in the Agricultural Hall “ another lap.” 

The scene last night, from a quarter to five in the 
afternoon till five minutes past one this morning, was 
sustained throughout at a high pitch of excitement. 
No one knew at what moment it might close, or at what 
moment it might burst forth with renewed vigour. The 
latter tendency prevailed. Frequently it seemed as if 
what might prove a final division was about to be taken. 
Then some one got my Ane afresh quarter of the House 
and led off in a new direction—the whole pack joyously 
barking at his heels. Mr. Newdegate was, in his solemn 
way, highly successful in this effort. Mr. Gladstone 

d a just tribute to the integrity of the hon. member 
or North Warwickshire, which last night, as on many 
previous occasions, was proof inst party ion, 
and led him to do what he thought was right, alth 
he might find himself in the same lobby with the Liberals. 
But Mr. Newdegate is rather an honest than a Wise man. 
One time, just on the stroke of midnight, when every- 
one was tired to death and impatient for a division that 
might lead to something, Mr. Newdegate interposed 
and raised a fresh issue by dwelling upon the necessity, 
now in his mind established, for the prohibition of 
notices of motion at question time. This is a delicate 
question, brim-full o — 2 At any time it 
would lead to an animated debate; last night, when there 
were many members chiefly anxious to prolong the scene 
and vex the soul of Mr. Gladstone, the opportunity 
was gladly seized, and in a moment the House found 
itself involved in an endless controversy on an abstract 
point of order. 

Last of all, Mr. Biggar, inhis cheerful way, tried to 
plunge the House beck into the turbulent pool, just as it 
was crawling out drenched, dispirited, and disgusted. 
Mr. O Donnell, having had at his beet the Prime Minister, 
the leader of the Opposition, and the whole House of 
Commons, and —— himself feeling the physical 
and mental strain of this eight hours’ brawl, was 
graciously pleased to intimate his readiness to come to 
terms. Two hours earlier advances made by Mr. Gladstone 
had led to a similar show of response from Mr. O'Donnell. 
He had then risen and set forth in involved language 
the terms of the question he would put to the detriment 
of the French Ambassador. But he had just outstepped 
the limits of the marvellous patience and moderation of 
the House, and had by a phrase or two gone beyond 
what it could stand. Whether he would keep within 
bounds now was (one o’clock in the morning striking 
from all the steeples, and everyone tired to death) a 
matter of much anxiety. He was good enough to gratify 
the general desire by limiting himself within the bounds 
of — acceptable, if not —— to the Prime 
Minister. Thereupon Mr. Gladstone gladly proposed to 
withdraw his resolution, and the whole matter would 
have collapsed. 

It was for this that Mr. Biggar was watching and 
waiting. All through the long night he had saved his 
energies, or only partially expended them, in shrill cries 
of * Hear, hear!” when anybody in any part of the 
House said anything offensive of anybody else. Now, 
when matters seemed to be about to arrange them- 


selves, Mr. Biggar found his opportunity. Paying no 


attention to the despairing shout with which his inter- 
position was received, he, with a book of the Orders 
racefully disposed on the back of the bench before 
him, roceeded to discuss the matter de novo, dwelling 
largely upon “ the impetuosity of the Prime Minister, 
and carefully discriminating between the leader of the 
House and the Chairman of Committee, suggesting that 
Mr. Gladstone should apologise to Mr. O'Donnell. The 
House was too weary to laugh at this joke, which, 
moreover, was a little stale on adaptation. Its spirits 
were even too depressed to do more than maintain a 
sort of moanas Mr. Biggar, apparently as fresh as when 
he started on his famous four-hours’ speech, mutilated 
polysyllables in his endeavour to rise to the height of 
the occasidn, and preserve his character as a sort of 
Court of Appeal. But all things come to an end, 
even a speech from Mr. Biggar. No one backed him 
up, and the Speaker, who had had a trying night, lost 
no time in putting the” questa It was that Mr. 
Gorst’s amendment for a Select Committee should be 
withdrawn. After this the Premier's motion, that Mr. 
O'Donnell be not heard, was also withdrawn, and ata 
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= one this morning the House took up t 
thread of interrogations which had been dropped 4 = 
nine hours earlier. In this t, at least, the scene is 
altogether without parallel. There is no record in Par- 
liamentary history of questions being continued at one 
o'clock in the morning, having been commenced at the 
ordinary time of a Dw past four in the afternoon. 
This morning will bring tions of various kinds 
to many persons concerned. Mr. O'Donnell is the only 
one to whom the meditations of the morning can be an 
unmixed satisfaction. He, at least, has triumphed far 
beyond his wildest hopes. He has kept the House of 
Commons in an uproar through a livelong night. He 
has had the Premier suing to him to eeven some 
decent show of submismon, so that the House might 
skulk out of what every one agreed upon calling a 
painful position. At the end he has done very much 
as he wanted to doat the beginning. The stars in their 
courses have fought for him, and have left him victor all 
along the line. Mr. Gladstone cannot look back upon 
that night with anything but deepest vexation. He, 
the supreme commander of a powerful host, was 
thwarted and held at bay, not exact y by a single man, 
but by acourse of circumstances which centred around 
him, using him as a tool and opportunity. But of all 
to whom the morning must bring the saddest reflection, 
it oe | must * to r Northcote. For a 
moment of triumph over a political adversary, 
Re allied himself with the faction, denvenced in the 
turgid manifesto of his chief on the eve of the General 
Election. Had Sir Stafford thought only of the dignity 
of the House, and his duty to it as leader of the Op- 
—— matters would have assumed an altogether 
i taspect. When he joined his forces to those 
hastily summoned by Mr. Parnell, the conflict of 
order with anarchy was for the former a foregone con- 
clusion of defeat. The only break of light on the whole 
business is the fact that in Mr. Newdegate, Sir John 
Mowbray, Sir W. Bartelott, Mr. Hermon, and about a 
score of the more influential and ible members 
of the Conservative party were men who would 
not stoop to the level of Sir Stafford Northcote, rather 
ing violence to their — habits by voting in the 
tone 


same lobby with Mr. G ’ 
Mr. Ric has frequently addressed the House of 


Commons in support of a policy of disarma 

ment, but he has probably never an eloquence 

and earnestness which he ht to bear upon the sub- 

ject to-night. It was doubtless the circumstance of 

. Gladstone being Premier that inspired him with 

new fervour. However that be, there was no part of 
his speech more effective than the passage at its close, 
wherein he r to Mr. Gladstone to take on the 
new crown of 8 that lay to his hand as the states- 
man who should first bring about the realisation of 
this beneficent scheme. ere was a fair attendance 
of Liberals, more especially below the gangway ; above, 
there were many vacant seats, the Treasury Bench 
being tenanted only by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and 

Sir Charles Dilke—all earnest and attentive listeners to 
the speech. To members of the Conservative party the 
subject appeared to be so distasteful that they took the 
simplest way of relieving themselves of what they re- 
garded as a nuisance, by stopping away. Ido not think 
there were at any time during the debate twenty Con- 
servatives in the House. The Front Opposition Bench 
was positively deserted, save for the presence of Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck, who, probably by some odd pro- 
cess of reasonin — with Lie having held the 
office of Judge Advocate General in the former Admmis- 
tration, was told off as a proper person to represent the 
party. 

There was not much disposition on the part of those 
— prematurely-to join in the debate, and Mr. 
ladstone’s speech subsequently disposed of an 
necessity that might be thought to exist. Mr. Richard, 
in expressing his complete satisfaction at the assurance 
of the Prime Minister, characterised the specch as “a 
magnificent one.” It was none the less powerfal for the 
subdued manner of its delivery. Doubtless affected b 
the almost empty appearance of the House, Mr. Glad- 
stone uvoided anything like oratorical manner, speaking 
in a low tone, and much as he might have addressed a 
fellow-guest across the dinner-table. But the there 
insensibly elevated his thoughts and language, and 
his oration, should it be done justice to by the reporters, 
will be found to justify Mr. Richard’sencomium. The 
Premier took an objection, natural to one in his position, 
to the passing of the resolution, which really was a 
definite instruction to Ministers on a delicate point of 
policy; but he did not resist a more abstract resolution 
proposed by Mr. Courteney, and thus the new Parlia- 
ment was, on the thre of its career, definitively and 

formally pledged to a policy of peace. 


Tux CoNGREGATIONALISTS AND THE BuRIALS Binn.—The 
following resolutions on the Bill of the Government for the 
amendment of the burial laws of land, were adopted by 
the Committee of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales on the 9th inst.:—1. That the committee heartily 
approves of the general scope of the Bill, and recognises 
in its leading provisions an earnest endeavour on the part of 
the Government to redress the grievance of which Noncon- 
formists have long complained. 2. That, nevertheless, 
in the udgment of the committee, the Bill is open to 
the following objections :—(1.) It departs from ita own 
fundamental principle—viz., the civil right of burial—by 
requiring that all burial services shall be “Christian.” 
(2) It does not t an end to all legal distinctions in 
public cemeteries between consecrated and unconsecrated 
ground; (3.) It makes fees payable to clergymen (perma- 
nentl7, and not made by way of protection of life in- 
terests) in respect of burials in consecrated ground in cases 
in which the service is conducted by others; (4.) It recites 
thefproceedings of Convocation as a reason for the proposed 
alteration of the Rubrics; (5) It Offensively classifies 
(schedules) the unbaptized with criminals and excommuni- 
cated persons. 3. That the committee therefore believes 
that the Bill will not effect a permanent settlement unless 
so amended as to remove the grounds of these objections. 
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EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS. 


Tue success of Parliamentary motions is not 
always to be judged by the formal issue. The 
tone of the debate evoked is often of more import- 
ance than a successful division. And this is es- 
pecially the case when the resolution under 
discussion embodies a principle of world-wide 
application, such as can only be remotely affected 
by a division in even so mighty a y as the 
Imperial Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Mr. RicHarp’s motion on European armaments 
was a case in point. The object sought was of an 
importance so enormous that it is much better 
served by the education of opinion than by a vote 
which might end in formalities. But Mr. Ricnarp 
was fortunate in the formal termination of the 
brief debate he raised, as well as in its tone. For, 
while having the courage of his convictions, 
Mr. Ricwarp could not have refrained from 
taking the earliest opportunity for testing the feel- 
ing of the new Parliament, he is one of the last 
men to press the Government to what they may 
think ——— action on a point in which they 
are genuinely in sympathy with him. That sym- 
pathy was most emphatically declared by Mr. 
GLADSTONE in a speech of which Mr. RichARD did 
not speak at all too strongly when he called it 
„% magnificent.“ And when Mr. Courtney stepped 
in with an amendment which fully expressed Mr. 
RicHarp’s desires, though without giving to their 
fulfilment the definiteness of time and mode set 
forth in his own resolution, the latter hon. gentle- 
man could do nothing other than accept the amend- 
ment, which was unanimously carried. This 
unanimity was the more marked and significant as 
it was not recommended by Mr. GLapstong, who 
rather acquiesced than ‘ concurred” in its 
adoption. It is something to be thankful for, after 
the late military fever, that the House of Commons 
should, without a division, have agreed ‘‘that it is 
the duty of Her Masesty’s Government, on all 
occasions when circumstances admit of it, to recom- 
mend to foreign Governments the reduction of 
European armaments.” 

But the tone of the debate, brief though it was, 
will give even more satisfaction to believers in 
peaceful progress than the terms of the amendment 
adopted. Mr. Baxter did no more than justice both 
to the member for Merthyr Tydfil and to the 
new House, when he expressed his satisfac- 
tion that there had been ‘afforded to his 
hon. friend an opportunity of delivering one of 
his terse and telling speeches in favour of the good 
cause he had so much at heart to a far more 
sympathetic audience than he had ever ad- 
dressed before. While treating with indifference 
the taunt that he belonged to the Peace-at-any- 
price party, Mr. RicHarp undertook to use no 
arguments but those that address themselves not to 
scrupulosity, nor to party feeling, but to common 
humanity. He carried the whole House with him 
when he set forth the terrible figures which tell of 
treasure squandered, of life wasted, of national re- 
sources perverted, and human powers degraded by 
the military mania which, behind a mask of peace, 
rages over Europe. There was possibly more 
divided feeling when he denounced, with honest 
indignation against mischievous cant, the cuckoo 
cry that If you wish peace you must be prepared 
for war.“ But he had the satisfaction of learning 
that his views on this’ point were, to a considerable 
extent, shared by the present master of this 
country’s destinies. He showed how statesmen of 
opposite parties, and newspapers unsuspected of 
humanitarian sentiments, have concurred with 
philanthropists in denouncing the cruel drain in- 
flicted by wasteful armaments on the life's blood 
of progress. Ile showed how rotten and deceptive 


is the security vainly supposed to be given by such 
means—a security in which sovereigns are devoutly 
thankful to have escaped assassination so far, 
and vast populations are in a chronic state of civil 
war. Finally he appealed to the Government, and 
especially to the Prime MUInIsTER, to earn the 
grateful * of the peoples who are now 
groaning under this baneful system of militarism.” 
Mr. GuapsTone, thus appealed to, was not slow 
in answering. Indeed, as on other occasions which 
we can feelingly recall, his response was almost too 
prompt for the general interests of the debate. 
And yet orators who may have had speeches pre- 
pared in support of Mr. Ricnarp’s motion might 
at least take the unselfish consolation that Mr. 
GLADsTONE’s deliverance on the subject was worth 
the whole of them put together. It was not 
only his general support of the line of Mr. 
RicHARD’s argument, not only his confirma- 
tion of the most telling facts advanced which 
was of value, but even more significant were 
some of his reasons for hesitating to accept the 
motion as it stood on the paper. To address 
other Powers on this subject, he said, is a very 
serious step. When Lord CLARENDON made 
overtures to France and Germany, there was 
nothing in our policy in any portion of the globe 
that at all weakened our ition, or made it other- 
wise than desirable to be authors of such overtures. 
This was an essential point. It was necessary 
that we should stand recti in curia, and that we 
should not be met with the remark, ‘ What are you 
doing yourselves? You preach the gospel of peace. 
but are your hands free from the stain of blood ?’ 
I will not enter into particulars, as every one who 
hears me knows what I am alluding to,. In other 
words, Mr. GLapsTONE regards this country as for 
the moment debarred by its late murderous policy 
in Afghanistan and South Africa, from ap- 
aring with common decency as the apostle of 
international disarmament. That there is a 
terrible force in such an argument it is impossible 
todeny. And it is, therefore, with heartfelt satis- 
faction we find that Mr. Guapsrons still believes 
there is a way open by which the influence of this 
country may be made to tell on the side of peace. 
We can “ pursue a foreign policy of peace and 
justice.“ e can ‘‘ study moderation in our defen- 
sive establishments.” And finally, when ourselves 
engaged in controversy, we can adopt ‘‘ amicable 
and pacific means of escape from our disputes 
rather than resort to war.“ Reminded by this last 
int of the taunts that have been uttered concern- 
ing the Alabama arbitration, Mr. GLApsTone declared 
that he had no regret for his part in it, and that, 
unjust though the basis of the judgment might 
be, he regarded the fine imposed on this country 
as dust in the balance compared with the moral 
example set.“ To have evoked such a declaration 
of opinion from the most powerful minister this 
country has known for more than half-a-century 
is no small success for the cause which Mr. 
RICHARD’s motion was intended to advance. 


MR. GOSCHEN AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE sentence has evidently gone forth against the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe. It may linger on 
awhile in Asia, adding one more to the many plagues 
which afflict that much-tormented continent; but 
in Europe its fate is sealed. That madness seems 
to have fallen on the Turk which, according to the 
oft-quoted adage, is the forecast shadow of doom. 
To say that he has been brought to bay would be 
to attach altogether too much dignity to his attitude. 
A helpless, shiftless man, with his back against the 
wall, eager to escape from the foes who surround 
him, if he did but know how, but, seeing no way 
open, standing still doggedly, and waiting for them 
to do their worst, is by no means a cheerful and 
inspiring spectacle ; but it is just the spectacle to 
which Europe is being treated in Constantinople 
now. The Samus is falling back on his sacred 
character; he has consulted the Ulemas, and they 
pronounce against further concession to the infidel ; 
and so, like the Porn, he says non possuwmus to all 
exhortations to reform, and bids the Great Powers 
do their worst. And the Great Powers do not 
know what to do, and he knows it; and he counts 
on their well-known jealousies to make his non 
possumus a power. But this time we think that he 
reckons without his host. He has played the game 
too often; and Europe is not only weary of it, but 
sees in it a grave danger, which, it is to be hoped, 
under the auspices of the GLapstone Administra- 
tion, will be moved out of its way for ever. What- 
ever troubles Europe may have in store—and there 
is no fear that she will have a too quiet life—the 
crowning trouble of the last four centuries seems to 
be coming toan end; and Christendom will no more 
be vexed and weakened by the presence of the 
head of a hostile, and now profoundly corrupt and 
vicious faith, in the fairest province of her realm, 
and in the peerless situation of the world. 
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be gathered from the somewhat meagre information 
which reaches us, is far more favourable to the 
only settlement of which the Eastern question is 
capable than the endless promises with which he 
alternately excited and deluded the Government of 
Lord BeaconsFieLD. We know that he was essen- 
tial to the BEAconsFIELD policy in the East, and 
he was Lord BEraconsFiELp’s very good friend, 
eager to improve the Government of the Empire, 
and to walk in the ways of wisdom and upright- 
ness. It is true that he did nothing; but his pro- 
mises were, apparently, cordial, and were very com- 
forting to his friends the Tories, who were always 
expecting that to-morrow the millennium in Turkey 
was to begin. But either the SoLrax is tired of 
making promises—which he may well be; it has 
been his chief occupation for years—or he knows 
that they will not be believed, and, therefore, that 
they are of no use. There is now no longer any 
disposition among the ruling statesmen in England 
to attach the slightest importance to his word, and 
he evidently feels that the time is come to give up 
a game which has been played out. But sullen, 
passive resistance he can still offer, and will offer, 
to the last. What is to be done if he simply sets 
his back against the wall, and waits? He must 
be made to move by strong-handed coercion, is 
the answer. But who is tocoerce him? and when 
he is made to move on to Asia, who or what is to 
occupy his place? The extreme difficulty of findi 

a satisfactory answer to these questions is the re 
and only strength of the SuLrax's position, as he 
stands there against the wall of his spiritual dig- 
nity and authority, refusing to move, and defying 
any one to touch him. But it seems to us that 
these are the 222 which the Liberal Govern- 
ment in England ought to be spending all its 
strength in pressing on the attention of the great 
Powers. The collective note is all very well, 
and the supplementary Congress is all very well. 
Greece will get, not her due, but some measure of 
her due, and will be put upon her best behaviour 
to acquire the title to further and larger concessions, 
when the territory which at present is crushed by 
the brutal heel of the Ottoman tyrant comes to be 
distributed among the Christian populations of the 
Kast. We rejoice that one of the first fruits of the 
advent of the Liberals to power has been to bring 
all the strength of England to the side of which 
France was the only champion at the Berlin Con- 


gress, and which Lord BEACONSFIELD openly cast 
off. England has been the friend and helper of | 


Greece from the first, and it is matter of great 
satisfaction to see her openly ranged with France 
on the side of the Greeks once more. 

But the crown of European statesmanship will 
be voted to the man who proposes some feasible 
plan for replacing the Turk at Constantinople. It 
is all very well to say that that question is at pre- 
sent in the clouds. The Irish Church question was 
in the clouds a year before the Church was disen- 
dowed and disestablished amid the enthusiasm of 
the great mass of the English people. The clouds, 
in this case, are very near the earth, and it is 
the business of a statesman of genius to seek some 
practical solution of a question which froma yy 
tical point of view is the burning question of the 
day. Incomparably the greatest political question 
of our times concerns the destiny of Constan- 
tinople. No one likes to touch it because of the 
desperate difficulties which surround it; and all 
are eager to let the Turk stand against the wall 
as long as he can keep on his legs, lest his fall 
should be the signal for a general European war. 
To prevent that catastrophe the statesmen of 
Europe should take timely counsel, and be prepared 
for a crisis which is evidently very near. And in 
this work England should lead the way. There is 
not ashadow of doubt that things will grow worse 
and worse in the Turkish Empire, until it becomes 
so dangerous that the Powers will be compelled to 
doin haste what they can now do with due delibe- 
ration and with open concert. If the deliberation 
should prove that concert is impossible, then there 
is a sore time of trouble before Europe—and soon. 
But it would be a work well worthy of Mr. Guap- 
Sroxk's Government to propound some scheme 
which might be the basis of discussion, and pos- 
sibly of action, resting on the recognition of the 
fact that the Government of the SULTAN is in- 
curable, and that its continuance among the 
European Powers is a perpetual provocation to 
European war. . 

We doubt if Mr. Guapstone has in his own mind 
any expectation that the SoLrax could long be 
maintained at Constantinople as the suzerain of 
autonomous provinces; though the idea has been 
put forward as part of the Government programme. 
The Cabinet has an open eye,“ and it must see 
that the Government of the SuLrax is rushing 
headlong to ruin, and that it will soon become in- 
possible to endure its ccntinuance as a European 
Power. The Government ought to be preparing for 


The present attitude of the SurrAx, as far as can | 


— 


the inevitable catastrophe. The Standard, which 
throughout the crisis has written with a good sense 
and dignity, which it would be well if the other 
Tory papers would imitate, prophesies that Mr. 
GoscHEN’s mission will end in failure unless he 
becomes the instrument of the final destruction of 
the Ottoman Empire and of all the formidable con- 
sequences which will follow in its train. That is 
precisely the contingency which we hope that he is 
prepared to contemplate with satisfaction; and we 
trust that those who instructed him have that issue 
clearly in sight. It is not as if any schemes, 
arts, or efforts could long delay it. In that case 
it might be worth while to try to keep the 
SutTan on his legs for a while as suzerain 


of autonomous provinces. But the thing 
is doomed, as Lord Derrpsy said plainly, and he 
knows all about it, and can speak freely. It is 


simply the inevitable that the statesmen of Europe, 
and, above all, the Liberal Government of England, 
have to provide for; and Mr. Grapstone may be 
assured that a bold, firm policy, based on the re- 
cognition of what everybody sees, but nobody likes 
to acknowledge, will commend itself to the judg- 
ment and the conscience of the English people. By 
their policy in the East the Government will in the 
first instance * for the whole civilised world 
is watching to see what they will do. The English 
people will back them heartily in any decided action 
that is honest—that is, which contemplates steadily 
things as they are, and not things as it may suit the 
diplomacy of Europe to make them seem. We be- 
lieve that when the time comes Mr. Grapsroxx will 
show in this great cause an energy which will 
astonish those who sneer at him as a peace-at- 
any-price Minister, and we look upon Mr. 
GOSCHEN’S mission as the first act of a drama which 
will end in the crossing of the SuLrax and his 
Pashas, bag and b to Broussa, and in the 
deliverance of the soi p 5 Maden for ever from the 
malign influence of the Crescent. 


NOTES on toe SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET. 


Mn. GLapsTone’s “disappointing” Budget was the 
theme of an article in the St. James s Gazette the other 
day, which was only remarkable for its jaundiced par- 
tisanship. Our contemporary says that one reason was 
that so many people expected magical results from the 
CHANCELLOR of the Excugequer. No doubt they did; 


and moreover their wishes were realised. The master- 
hand of our greatest financier is visible throughout. 
His material was scanty enough. Sir S. Norrucors’s 
nominal surplus of £184,000 has been already swallowed 
up by one of the customary Tory devices—a supplemen- 
tary estimate for £200,000. Beginning with less than 
nothing, Mr. GLApsTong on Thursday night evolved a 


scheme first of all actually extinguishing the Malt 
Pax, which, by reason of its large amount, no Chan- 
cellor of the — for fifty years has ventured to 
touch. Then he reduces and revises the wine-duty scale, 
so as to enable him to negotiate favourably with France 
in view of anew commercial treaty, and with Spain, that 
is also willing to grant an equivalent, and to confer a 
boon upon the wine-growing districts of Australia—thus 
extending the markets for our manufactures at a time 
when trade is recovering but very slowly from its long 
depression. In the case of the Malt Tax, £1,100,000 a- 
year is surrendered, to the t relief of the farmers, at 
a very critical juncture. But the sacrifice of revenue is 
only ial. The CHANCELLOR proposes in lieu of ita 
tax of 6s. per barrel on beer—the manufactured article 
—which is expected to yield in the first year £305,000. 
The loss on the wine duties is estimated at £233,000. 
To make good the deficit incurred by these remissions— 
though the loss will subsequently be, to a considerable 
extent, recouped—it is proposed to adda 8 the 
Income Tax, estimated to yield 41,425,000. By this 
means a surplus of £381,000 is secured as a in. 
The additional Income Tax will not be all loss to the tax- 
payer—for the general public —— the advantage of 
agricultural prosperity and extended trade. 

Mr. GLADSTONE’S proposals, as the Economist re- 
marks, “probably form in his mind portions of a far 
larger scheme to be brought forward on future occa- 
sions, should opportunity permit, which may be expected 
to be of still greater advantage to the prosperity of the 
country.” ey have been, on the whole, very favour- 
ably received. Country gentlemen were surprised to find 
their béte noir—the Ma t Tax—so easily abolished, and 
could only regret that the dispenser of the boon was a 
political foe. Tenant farmers will be able to rejoice 
without any such alloy ; and as to the publicans, who 
are taxed more in proportion than those who keep 
hotels and restaurants, — cannot do much to resist a 

roposal so obviously reasonable their friends not 
. in power. 

In the critical examination which the gy) ee 
Budget is undergoing, there is much diversity of 
opinion as to the probable effect of the new scale of 
duties on light wines, which is quite puzzling to the un- 
initiated. It is probable that Mr. GLADSTONE has 
acted under * advice in the matter. To a great 
extent the highly fortified wines of the Peninsula are 
going out of fashion in England, and are being super- 
seded by the light, pure wines of France. Probabl 
the judgment of so experienced a firm as Messrs. H. R. 
WILLIAMS and Co. is to be relied on in the matter. 
They predict that the difficulties in the working of the 
now scale will soon vanish in practice, so soon as the 


measure fairly gets into operation”; adding that “for 
the wine trade, as well as for the wine-drinking portion 
of the public, to say nothing of the various interests in- 
cidentally affected, it will be a great boon; and it will, 
we venture to hope, conduce to increased morality and 
temperance in this country.” We may presume that 
the new scale will also be acceptable to our neighbours 
across the Channel, for it was probably settled between 
M. Leon Say and Mr. Giapstong before the departure 
of the former to assume his duties as President of the 
French Senate. Our Government are to have power 
to alter the wine duties by Order in Council, and will 
thus be well prepared to negotiate—in fact, have come 
to a preliminary arrangement with M. Say. The Pro- 
tectionists of France are very wroth at this prospect. 
Their t — and M. Povrer-QuertTier — 
inveighed in the Senate against a reduction of the duties 
on the chief products of English industry, whilst he and 
his colleagues in that assembly were quietly settling a 
higher tariff. The prompt and wise concessions of the 
GLADSTONE Cabinet have clearly forced the hand of 
the French Protectionists, and it is probable that when- 
ever the new treaty is negociated it will be as favourable 
to British interests &s the last. 


The debate in the House of Lords on Monday night 
was very saddening. Lord Carnarvon, in calling 
attention to the anarchical condition of Armenia as 
described in the recent Blue-books—robbery rife, the 
Kurds defying all local authority, the law courte “ sinks 
of 1 and scores upon scores of villages depopu- 
lated by wild tribes or famine—asked whether ——— 
could be done to save at least a remnant of the ring 
people. In reply, Earl Granvi.ue said that one of the 
objects of the Government in trying to bring about the 
concerted action of the Great Powers was to oblige the 
Porte to carry out the engagements of the Treaty of 
Berlin relative to Armenia. Lord SaLispury dealt 
with the subject in his characteristic fashion. The 
case was, he said, a hopeless one. Heroic remedies” 
were useless. Terrible was the responsibility of the 
Ottoman Government, but nothing would be done by 
the SuLrax's advisers. The action of our consular 

ts might, in the lapse of time, effect something, and 
re was no other alternative but the extermination of 
various races of Armenia. Lord Sa.issury ridiculed 
the proposed concert of the Powers, which would only 
make “confusion worse confounded.” This from the 
a who procured the oe of the article — 
the Berlin uiring orte to out the 
n 9 My ons and who — Bre the 
abortive Anglo-Turkish Convention! All this will, of 
course, ep the pashas of Constantinople in their 
resistance to all our demands. The Government must 
not look to the late Foreign Secretary for any 1 
tion. It was, as the Duke of Andr alleged, Lord 


| 


SaLisBuRyY himself who prevented the insertion of a 
provision in the Treaty of Berlin in favour of the com- 
mon action of the Powers to bring about the required re- 
forms, and now his lordship holds up to public con- 
tempt all their efforts to effect that object. You shall 
not succeed, if I can help it, where we have failed,” is 
the spirit of his amiable policy. 


Yesterday afternoon the Supplementary Conference 
was to be opened at Berlin, under the presidency of 
Prince HOHENLOHE, who will be in constant communi- 
cation with the German Chancellor. It seems that 
the various represantatives of the signatory Powers 
will first decide among themselves the general 
line of the future Turko-Greek frontier—the main diffi- 
culty being whether it is to include Janina and the 
adjacent districts. Our Government, disagreeing with 
its Se are favourable to that arrangement, on 
the basis advocated by M. Dx FreYCINET, as most in 
accordance with the intentions of the Berlin Congress ; 
and it is reported that Prince BisMarcKk supports the 
claims of Greece, though averse to German 

in any coercive measures, and that Russia 
will act with the other Powers. When the frontier line 
is decided, a commission will be appointed to proceed to 
Thessaly and Epirus to define it; if they can—for it is 


quite on the thatthe Albanians, secretly enco 
by the Porte, will obstruct, if not directly resist, the 
work of the Commissioners. The Turks,” as the Pall 


Mall Gazette says, “ will use every form of evasion and 
delay in order to keep Janina. Janina has been for 
ages a chief seat, the chief seat in that region, of Hellenic 
nationality and culture. For that reason the Turks will 
leave no stone unturned to keep it in their p. For 
the same reason there is no point on which they should 
be more distinctly told that the time has come when 
they must let go.” The Treaty provides for the medi- 
ation of the Powers in case of Turke and Greece being 
unable to ee, but not for the orcement of their 
decision. t difficulty has yet to be faced. 


The Porte has not been slow in coming to a decision 
on the subject—we suppose, a first decision. It is 
announced from Constantinople that the Turkish 
Cabinet has formally notified to the Powers that it 
cannot recognise their right to arbitrarily dis of 
any part of the SuLTan’s territory in favour of Greece, 
without consulting the Porte, and that it regards the 
Berlin Conference as a simple mediation of the Powers, 
whose decisions are not binding on Turkey. This 
reply has been sent off two days after the receipt 
of the identical note from each of the Powers requiring 
a prompt compliance with the three provisions of the 
Berlin Treaty — in respect to the Greek frontier 
question, the territory ceded to Montenegro, and the 
reforms promised in Armenia. The despateh referred to 
asks for a prompt reply, and calls the attention of the 
Porte to the gravity of the responsibility it would 
assume in leaving the execution of the Treaty of Berlin 
any longer in suspense. It is casy to surmise what the 
SULTAN’S advisers will say in reply, but difficult to 
judge how far they will carry their resistance. 
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MR. DALE ON SPIRITUAL CO-OPERATION. 
Tus ordination of the Rev. J. W. Rogers, 
B.A., son of the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A., of 
- Clapham, which took place at South Hackney, 
on Tuesday evening, was rendered of more 
than usual interest by the presence at it of 
Mr. R W. Dale, M.A.,of Birmingham. Mr. 
Dale, who preached the sermon upon the 
occasion, referred, in his opening remarks, 
to the custom of delivering, at such times, 
a discourse in defence of the Congregational 
polity. The practice originated, he imagined, 
when there were but few Congregational 
churches in this country, and it was felt 
necessary to defend the formation of a 
society which had the sanction of neither 
Bishop nor Presbyter. It was not, however, 
necessary to be always proving their right to 
exist, any more than it was necessary to 
commence public worship always by proving 
the existence of the Deity or the genuine- 


ness of the four Gospels. It was not —e 
perhaps, to forget the iastical storms 
that were without. But that night 
t would your to think of the inner life 
of Church. The Jews, in St. Paul's time, 
that their law came 


were so zealous in 


sepa- 
At the settlement 


of a new , le were disposed to 
rely upon his devotion for success. 
But he could not stand alone. A from 
their he would be powerless. A 
ht listen to the noblest ser- 
mons, and yet the preaching have no 


duty, but are unfaithful to 
But for one sin that a man co oom - 
mitted, he might take it for ted that 


truth taught on the Sunday. e idea of 
God was native to the human soul, yet how 
unfamiliar wasit. Words of vast and awful 


ves into the presence of the eternal 
in this sense, was what 
was wanted between preacher and people. 


A , when was offered, it was nota 
— anal God chad be ing to God, 


his own histor 2 —_—, 7 to 
ymns ving and in devout 
prayer. Some might have thanksgi 
victory over tem n, others be filled with 


was , chilled and 
him. A pastor when speaking 
to those who have not acknow the 


authority of Christ is measured 
example of His people. 
not 


y the 
If their hearts were 
with love, however the 
* might speak, men would not believe. 
t mattered not who was speaking in the 
ae ge if God was not speaking in the pew. 
— power wy kien itself, — 

o presence „was gone. How eager 
churches were to secure preachers who had 
the power to instruct and impress, but they 
forgot that, apart from the power of God, the 
returning 1 of worldly en 0 — * 
Bw away 1 ‘he church was 
— * than the minister, was capable 
of accomplishing a greater work, just 
as the was greater than any one 
member. hey said that the real presence 
of Christ was secured when two or three 
gathered in His name, although no priest 
was in their midst. But the right of be- 
lievers thus to meet was asserted that they 
might be free to fulfil their duties. Freedom 
was lost if duties were not disc ed. It 
was true of nations and true of churches. 
The idea of the Congregational polity was 
the direct 8 of this conception of the 
Christian life. They had fought the battle 
against sacerdotalism successfully in other 
churches, but the old evil would reappear if 


the church trusted to the minister to 


for | 


enlarge its operations and sustain its 
life. The paralysis of the church was 
the paralysis of the minister. It was 
of no avail for the minister to speak 
wisely and well unless the church went 
with him. Eloquence was ghastly if it 
came — 110 and — ne was 
paralysed. m the immeasurable mity 
of is in the church he trusted that 
they and their pastor would be free. They 
had not transferred their ibilities to 
their pastor; but he had come to help them 
to discharge them more efficiently. At the 
conclusion of Mr. Dale’s discourse the usual 


uestions were answered by the y ~~~ 
— the ordination prayer was dered y the 
Rev. Dr. Newth, of New College. An earnest 
charge to the minister, based upon the words, 
“ Be thou faithful,” was then delivered by his 
father, and the service was brought to a close 
with the benediction. The inclemency of the 
weather prevented a large congregation. 


REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE. 
LETTER FROM DR. PRESSENSE. 
I must revert to-day to the present con 


dition of Protestantism in France, a subject 
to which I have not called the attention of 
your readers for some time. We shall have 
only too frequent occasion to speak of the 
contest between our Government and the 


Ultramontanes, for the time given to the 
Jesuits to dissolve their society in France, 
expires at the end of the month. The 
Minister of the Interior has summoned 
to Paris the Prefects of Departments in 
which the Jesuits have religious houses, to 
ve them their instructions. We are, there- 
ore, coming near to the decisive day in this 
t conflict. There is some talk of a grand 
ebate in the Senate before the crisis actu- 
ally arrives. The Ultramontane party will 
then openly take up arms. It is much encou- 
raged re now by the election of its most 
det leader—Megr. Freppel, who was 
returned to the Chamber Deputies on 
Sunday last by the town of Brest. This 
triumph is, in reality, a fresh cause of peril, 
for the presence in Parliament of so deter- 
mined an enemy of our Republican institu- 
tions, will be an incessant provocation to the 
Democratic party, which did not need any 
fresh stimulus to its zeal. 
To turn now to the condition of French 
Protestantism, I would begin by remindin 
, that last autumn the first unofficial 
ynod assembled in Paris. It was the true 
representation of the Evangelical section of 
our Established Reformed Church. This 
Synod, which by its very composition had 
placed itself outside the limits of officialism, 
was & ical demonstration of the hope- 
lessness of settling by any regular methods, 
the questions of Church order raised by the 
Evangelicals ; for they would not have had 
recourse to this means if they could have 
looked for any solution of their difficulties by 
a General Synod convoked or authorised by 
the State. It was, as I have said, an 
attempt to realise the life of a Free Church 
within a Church by State established, 
for with the exception of the link with the 
State supplied by the Budget of Public Wor- 
ship, the organisation decided = by the 
unofficial Synod was complete. The excep- 
tion is, however, a notable one, for this one 
link might at any moment become a fetter 
peding 


im free action. Apart from this, 
every was organised as in a Free 
Church. ere was to be a synodal commis- 


sion, a common fund,a system of visiting 
the churches and of ordaining pastors. 

Even in this unofficial Synod, however, 
there was a party which was desirous to see 
the Gen Synod restored. This party, 
while remaining faithful itself to orthodox 
convictions, was dis to seek a modus 
vivendi with the Rationalists, by abandoning 
for the present the attempt to frame a com- 


deep | mon confession of faith for the Church, and 


to 

doctrinal tests Caine im upon new 

tors. What the —— ie 
amounted to this: that the Synod of the 
future should repudiate the confession of 
faith voted by the Synod of 1872. Only on 
this condition could they hope to obtain the 
consent of the Rationalists to a requisition to 
be presented by them, in common with the 
oy — or a fresh General Synod; 
and the Government would not grant such a 
demand unless made by the entire Church. 

The Rationalists accepted this proposal, 

but it did not gain a majority in the unoffi- 
cial Synod. It was agreed, however, for the 
sake of conciliation, to submit the question 
to the provincia! unofficial Synods. These 
have all held their meetings since the begin 
ning of the year, and they have unanimously 
rejected the proposed compromise, on the 
very strong ground that it is one thing to 
_endure disorder in the Churches as an un- 
happy incident of the times, and quite 
another thing to „ve it legal recognition by 
E vote in the Synod. In order that your 

readers may form some idea of the clearness 
of the decisions arrived at in these provincial 
Synods, I may cite a age from the report 
of the Synod of Avignon, which is a very 
fair representative of alltherest. It runs:— 


“This Synod, considering that the proposed 
compromise would tend to aggravate the 


existing confusion by sanctioning it, and by 
demanding of the Synod of the future, as a 
reliminary condition of its assembling, that 
it should pledge itself to vote for the with- 
drawal of Article 2 (that which contains the 
Confession of Faith),thus giving unrestrained 
liberty of religious teaching in all the Reformed 
Churches, and proclaiming the absolute inde- 
pendence of the Consistories, that is to say, 
ically destroying the authority of the 
ynods : this Synod, therefore, considering 
that the bases of a real and sincere union be- 
tween the two sections of the Church have 
not yet been found, and that under these 
conditions it appears difficult to secure the 
regular operation of the system of official 
Synods, prays for the day when the Reformed 
Churches may be able to enter again into full 
possession of the liberal and constitutional 
government which they originally enjoyed. 

“This Synod, in common with the general 
unofficial Synod, maintains the moral and 
ecclesiastical authority of Article 2, and 
supports the declarations of the Synodal 
Letter on this point. 

“It further prays that the unofficial Synods 
may persevere in the course on which they 
have entered, summoning all those who have 
placed their hope in Christ, to rally round the 
standard of the faith as raised by the Synod 
of 1872, and endeavouring by every means in 
their power to promote the rity of our 
Church, and the evangelisation of our 
country. 

One Synod alone, that of Normandy, made 
some modifications in the form of these bold 


resolations, while still retaining their sab- 


stance. The journal of the Rationalist party, 
La Renaissance, has rejected its advances 
with scornful indignation. It is clear, then, 
that the party of conciliation has been com- 
letely beaten in the provinces as in Paris. 
his result is of great im ce. It is a 
final blow to those who in conscience 
have hoped to reorganise the Evangelical 
Church under the system of an Establish- 
ment. The triumph of the unofficial Synod 
assures, sooner or later, that of the volun 
principle. The issue may tarry, but it wi 
surely come. E. pz PRessnss. 


NEW-COURT CHAPEL. 


‘Our of debt ont of danger is an axiom to 
be held in reverence public bodies as well as 
private individuals, and, therefore, it was that a 
— assembled at New. oourt . 
ollington-park, to ice with one another that 
they had cleared off their debt and were free. 
There was a tea provided on a liberal scale, 


there was, after tea, Dr. Allon's o to play, 
and after that a public meeting, with the pastor, 
the Rev. William Park, in the chair or was 


that all. helped ates there was a cold oolla- 
tion, which helped, at any rate, to protract pro- 
ceedings of an unusually interesting character. 
New-court has a hi It existed before the 

lorious Revolution, when fora pastor it had the 

v. Daniel Burgess, who seems to have taken 
the oversight of a remnant of the flock of the 
celebrated Dr. Manton, and who met for wor- 
ship in Brydges-street, Covent-garden, Ras- 
sell-court, Drury-lane, and ultimately in Carey- 
street, where, in 1709, the mob, under the 

uidance of the too famous Sacheverell, broke 

he windows of the chapel, tore down the pulpit 
and pews, and burnt them in the neigh- 
bouring square of Lincoln’s-inn. In 1713 
Mr. Burgess was suoceeded by the Rev, James 
Wood, who was ordained by the Rev. Mathew 
Henry, and | with acceptance till he 
became, in 1737, the successor of Mr. Reynolds, 
atthe Weigh-house. Then there came to New- 
court Mr. Henry Frances, a native of the 
Principality, who, as a student at Tewkesbury, 
had for one of his fellow students Mr. Thomas 
Secker, afterwards Archbishop of Canter , 
The third stated minister of New-court was the 
far-famed Thomas oe % who laboured there 
from 1728 to 1759. Mr. Bradbury had several 
assistants, and one of them was the Rev. Richard 
Winter, who succeeded him, and never quitted the 
church till his death in March,'1799. The Rev. W. 
Thorpe, afterwards of Bristol, succeeded him in 
the year 1800. In 1806 the Rev. Dr. Winter, 
nophew of Rev. Richard Winter, became pastor 
of the place, which office he filled till his 
death, in 1833. The successors of Dr. Winter 
were the Rev. Robert Ainslie, the Rev. J. M. 
Miller, the Rev. James Smith, now of Wis- 
beach, and the Rev. W. H. Draper. In 
1866 the site of the e was required 
for the New Law Courts, and in 1870 
the foundation-stone of the present hand- 
some building in T on-park was laid 
4, Samuel Morley, M.P. In 1877 the Rev. 

Villiam Park, of Southport, Lancashire, was in- 
vited to preach, and the result was that be bo- 
came the pastor, and that under him New- court 

rospered and grown To one who 
recollects, as the writer does, old New-court, in 
that dirty neighbourhood, now, let me thankfally 
record it, improved off the face of the earth, the 
change to the New-court of to-day is something 
marvellous. A 3 — a fine organ, a 
commodious and light and airy building, in 
which nearly 1,200 people can sit and hear in 
comfort, and to their mutual edification, was not 
a slight — to the New- court as I recollect 
it, when one Sunday morning I dropped in to 
hear the Rev. Robert Anslie, who might have 
been a great thinker and a profound reasoner, 
bat who, as regards the modern Babylon, may be 
said to have lifted up his voice very much in 
vain. 

After some fino singing by the choir, the Rev. 
Mi. Park, declining to make a long speech, in- 
stanced the place as an illustration of the soli- 
dification of co-operation. A debt had been ex- 
tinguished, a small church had grown into a 
large one, and the organisations of the place 
were in an efficient r 

It appeared from the statement made by the 
treasurer, Mr. Wilkins, that the cost of the 
place was £12,682; that of this £8,000 was 


— 


derived from the sale of the old chapel, and that 


what the people themselves had * raised 
was £4,000. Addresses were then delivered 
more or less congratulatory by the Rev. W. 
Davison, Wesleyan minister, the Rev. 
the Rev. A. Mearns, who pleaded now that the 

le had paid off their debt they should devote 
hemselves to viding for the spiritual needs 
of the community of London at large; and Mr. 
Gauntlett, who something to do with the 
purchase of the site. 


Hews of the Free Churches. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

— Mr. O. Jacobs, of the Bristol Institute, has 
accepted the pastorate of the church at Neyland, 
Pembrokeshire. 

— The bazaar at Foulmire, ta which we last week 
made reference, realised about £200 towards the 
Centenary Fund. 

— The Rev. Elvery Dothie, B. A., has been ap- 
pointed travelling secretary to the School for Mis- 
sionaries’ Daughters. 

— The church at Castle Camps (Rev. J. Brockis, 
pastor) has just obtained an excellent harmonium, 
which was opened on the 13th inst. 

— Rev. J. D. Kilburn has accepted for twelve 
months the pastorate of the British and American 
Congregational Church, at St. Petersburg. 

— Rev. J. Pinn has resigned his pastorate of the 
church at Gatley, Cheshire, and has accepted the 
call of the church and congregation of Lostwithiel, 
Cornwall. 

— Rev. G. T. Carr has resigned the pastorate of the 


| church at Ash-next-Sandwich, Kent, having accepted 


an invitation from the church and congregation at 
Pemberton-street, Sunderland. 

— The Rev. James S. T. W. Smith has resigned the 
church at Wardour-street, Soho, London, W., and 
accepted the pastorate of Union Congregational 
Church, Parish-street, Horselydown, London, S. E. 

— Rev. J. H. Jones, of Ton Ystrad, Glamorgan- 
shire, who has been in delicate health for some time, 
died on Friday afternoon. The deceased was widely 
known and greatly esteemed throughout the Princi- 
pality. 

— The anniversary sermons of the church and 
school at Adlington, Lancashire (Rev. J. Potts, 
pastor), were preached on Sunday, June 6, by the 
Rev. R. W. Selbie. The collections realised upwards 
of £72. 

— Rev. J. C. W. Edwards was ordained as pastor O% 
the church at Lindfield on the 8th inst. Rev. R. V. 
Pryce gave the charge to the pastor; Rers. A. Reed, 
G. L. Turner, P. Jones, R. Hamilton, and E. Stor- 
row took part in the engagemeat. 

— The chapel at Creaton was reopened on the 10th 
inst., after alterations involving a cost of about £500. 
At the services, which also celebrated the 22nd anni- 
versary of the ordination of the Rev. T. E. Noyes, 
collections in aid of the fund amounted to nearly £60. 

— At the annual meeting of the church and con- 
gregation meeting at Union Chapel, Cotton-end, pastor 
Rev. J. H. Tuckwell, special reference was made to 
the handsome tablet aud platform, recently erected 
to the memory of the late esteemed pastor, Rev. John 
Frost. 

— Aneat marble tablet has been erected by volun- 
tary subscriptions in Fast Boldon Church, as a tribute 
of respect to the memory of the late Mr. Robert 
Codling, of West Boldon, for many years a deacon of 
this church, and superintendent of the Sabbath 
school. 

— A recognition service in connection with the 
settlement of Rev. Frederick Longman, as pastor of 
the united charches of Heytesbury and Sutten-veney, 
was held on the 9th inst. The sermon on the occa- 
sion was preached by the Rev. Arnold Thomas, of 
Bristol. 

— The annual meeting of Brecon Memorial College 
was held on the 9th inst. The financial statement 
showed that the balance due to the treasurer had in- 
creased during the year from £225 to £520. Revs. Dr- 
Kennedy and Dr. Aveling attended as representatives 
of the Congregational Fund Board. 

— The members of the Young Men's Mutual Im- 
provement Society connected with the church at Nas- 
sington, Northants, at their annual sires, on the 8th 
inst., presented to the president (Rev. J. W. Upton) 
two volumes of Dr. Ellicott’s New Testament Com- 
mentary, asa token of their regard. 

— Anniversary sermons in connection with the 
Sunday-school, Russell-street, Wednesbury, were 
preached on Sunday last by the Rev. F. Wagstaff, 
pastor, who also conducted a children’s service in 
the afternoon. Owing to the depressed condition of 
the cause there had been no anniversary hell for three 
years. 

— The annual Sanday-school sermons at Park 
Chapel, Ramsbottom, were preached by Rev. K. 
Berry, of London, on Sunday last. The venerable 
sanctuary was crowded at both afternoon and evening 
services. Inthe morning the choir gave a service of 
song under the presidency of the pastor, the Rev. J. 
Robinson. The collections of the day amounted to 
£60 18s. 3d. 

— A flower service was held at St John's-wood 
Church on the 13th inst., on behalf of the Hospital 
Sunday Fund, and a sermon on flowers was preached 
by Rev. John Thomas, the pastor. The collection 
amounted to £7. Two cart-loads of bouquets and 
plants were afterwards conveyed to the Childron’s 
Hospital, Great Ormond-strect, St. Mary's Hospital, 
Paddington, &c. 

— A bazaar was held on the 11th ult. in aid of tho 
building fund for the erection of a new church for 
the friends worshipping at the Tabernacle Congregs- 
tional Church, Hanley (Rev. T. Kilpia Higgs, pastor) . 
W. Y. Craig, Esq., M.P. for North Staffordshire, 
presided at the opening, and the three days’ sale 
produced the very handsome amount of £1,175, from 
£300 to £400 worth of goods remaining for future dis- 


posal. 

— Under the Baptist heading last weck, the 
secession from that denomination of the Rev. D. R. 
Hamilton, pastor of the church at Sabden, near 
Clitheroe, was announced, and coupled with this 
was the intimation of a belief that he had “* decided 
to join the Establishment.”” Rev. D. R. Hamilton 
writes to say: ‘‘I am not joining the Establishment, 


but have decided to enter the Congregational 
ministry.“ 
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— Rev. Bloomfield James, pastor of Walter road 
Church, Swansea, on Saturday, sent in his resigna- 
tion, and the action taken by the rev. gentleman may 
this time be regarded as final, he having accepted a 
call in Scotland. The Rev. Thomas Jones, who re- 
cently returned from Australia, and who is very popu- 
lar in the town, is spoken of, says the South Wales 
Daily News, as the probable successor of the Rev. 
Bloomfield James. 

— A bazaar and fancy fair in connection with Maze- 
hill Charch, Greenwich (Rev. E. H. Higgins, pastor), 
was held on May 26, 27, and 28, in aid of the 
kund for providing new classrooms and vestries. 
The bazaar was opened by J. Ebenezer Saunders, Esq., 
member of the London School Board, and one of the 
Liberal candidates at the late election for the borough. 
The result was very satisfactory, a considerable sum 
being handed over to the building funds as the 
proceeds. . 

— The first sermons on behalf of the Suanday- 
schools at Highbury, Birmingham, under the pas- 
torate of the Rer. C. Leach, were preached on Sunday 
last. Nine months ago there was neither church, 
congregation, nor Sunday-schools. Now there is a 
church of 300 members, 600 seatholders, and average 
morning congregation of 600, evening congregation 
1,000. There are 480 scholars in the schools, with 29 
teachers. The services were very successful, and the 
collections good. 

— A church in the early Gothic style, providing, at 
a cost of £2 200, accommodation for 300 worshippers, 
and schoolrooms for 200 children, has been opened at 
Urmston. About two years since, under the auspices 
of the Lancashire Union, a building was rented in 
Edge-lane for preaching purposes, The place soon 
became too small for the congregation. The building 
just completed is to be used ultimately for school 
purposes only, the intention being to erect a church 
on an adjoining plot of land. 

— Rev. T. Chalkley, of Hackney College, was 
publicly ordained to the pastorate of the church at 
Chertsey, on Thursday last. After devotional ser- 
vices by Rev. F. Baron, Rev. Horrocks Cocks, in the 
place of Professor Tarner, explained the constitation 
of a Christian church. The usual questions were 
asked by Professor Christie,and the ordination prayer, 
which was followed by imposition of hands, was 
offered by Professor McAll. The charge to the 
young minister was delivered by Rev. W. Griffith, of 
Croydon. The sermon to the people was preached on 
the following Sunday evening by Rev. J. Hart. 

— The remains of the late Mr. Isaac Perry were 
interred on the 9th inst. in the New London-road 
Cemetery, Chelmsford. The funeral was attended by 
a long array of mourners, including deputations from 
various societies, and about eighty former members 
—many of them being gray-haired men from distant 
towns—of a Bible-class started by Mr. Perry about 
half-a-century ago. Along the line of route blinds 
drawn down showed the respect in which the de- 
ceased was held. The service at the grave was con- 
ducted by the Rev. G. Wilkinson, who preached a 
funeral sermon on the following Sunday at London- 
road Chapel. 

— Sunday, 6th June, being the last Sabbath in 
which the congregation would assemble for worship 
in the ancient Congregational Chapel in Newport 
Pagnell, two sermons were preached by the Rev. 
J. A. Balshaw (the pastor), and an address given to 
the Sunday-school children in the afternoon. There 
was a large attendance and a good collection. The 
state of repair of the old chapel rendering it neces. 
sary to take it down, arrangements have been made 
for the erection of a new one on an adjoining and 
more convenient site. An agreement has been 
entered into for the purchase, not only of the site, 
but also of a commodious house and premises close 
adjoining the new chapel, fora manse. To complete 
the project, £2,500 will be required, 

— The chapel at Colyton, which has undergone 
considerable improvement internally and externally, 
was reopened on the 8th inst. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. C. B. Symes. At the evening 
meeting, Mr. T. Pady, the senior deacon (now 80 
years of age) and son of the first pastor of the chapel, 
alluded to the state of affairs in 1813, when a young 
farmer, finding no place of worship but the Estab. 
lished church and the Unitarian chapel, erected a 
Congregational chapel, which some years after had to 
be enlarged. Still there was no inted minister, 
and then his father regularly devoted himself to the 
ministry, and continued in d until, at the end of 
thirty-nine years,age brought his labours to a ter- 
mination. In addition to enlarging the chapel, they 
had built schools, and he was happy to say that all 
their work was now free from debt. Addresses were 
delivered by Revs. E. H. Perkins, C. B. Symes, W. 
E. Foote (Baptist), H. W. Parsons, W. Phillips, R. 
Collings, J. A. Merrington, and C. E. Boughton 
(pastor). 

— The Rev. W. Crosbie, on leaving Victoria-street 
Church, Derby, the pastorate of which he has held 
for 16 years, to undertake the ministerial charge of a 
church in Brighton, was presented on the 8th inst. 
with a silver tea and coffee service, accompanied by 
60 pieces of Derby china ; illuminated addresses from 
the Sunday-school, from the Young Men's Senior 
Bible Class and the ministers of the neighbourhood ; 
and an Oxford Bible from the members of another 
Bible-class. It was mentioned at the meeting that 
the number of members in church fellowship 16 years 
ago was between 300 and 400. Some 1,300 have been 
since admitted, and the numbers in the church with 
the various branches amount to 970. A debt of £3,000 
had been paid off, and new school premises and two 
mission halls had been erected, and the cost defrayed. 
Important help had also been rendered in the erection 
of new churches at Normanton and Long Eaton. 
Aldermen Longdon, J.P., Anderson, Roe, Hobson, and 
the Revs. F. Knowles, W. Griffith, T. Mirams, W. H. 
Tetley, J. Thomas, and H. G. Button took part in the 
: — Special services have been held at Bond-street 
Church, Leicester, tocelebrate the seventh anniver- 
sary of the Rev. Morley Wright's ministry there. 
Mr. Wright, in the course of the proceedings, men- 
tioned that when he came among them the member- 
ship was only 150, and had now risen to 315. During 
the seven years the church and congregation bad 
raised upwards of £8,000, of which £900 had been 
contributed for foreign missions, £1,400 for home 
missions, £800 for local charities and the colleges, 


£400 for the poor, and £200 for the Sunday-schools. 


He testified that, after his experience, he knew of no 


position more thoroughly independent, freer for the | 


utterance of all a man believes to be true, than the 
position of a minister of a Congregational church, if 
only he be hard-working, self-denying, and unwaver. 
ing in his allegiance to the great verities of the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. Revs. J. G. Green- 
hough, W. Thew, J. Williamson, and E. R. Barrett 
delivered fraternal addresses. Mr. Wright announced 
that the response to the appeal regarding a new organ 
had been so liberal that the order for it had already 
been given, and that it was hoped the opening ser- 
vices would be held in November. 

— On Wednesday, June 9, at a social gathering of 
the church and congregation at Sutton, Surrey, a re. 
port was presented by the Building Committee of the 
new church for the erection of which a plot of land 
has been purchased on the Sutton Court Estate. The 
report showed that promises had already been made 
to the amount of £1,500, exclusive of £00), the cost of 
the land, which had been generously given by a 
member of the Building Committee. A letter was 
read from a gentleman formerly connected with the 
church, promising a donation of £300. Further pro- 
mises were made in the room amounting to between 
£100 and £200. During the evening Mr. Henry Jones, 
who for several years has acted as honorary secre- 
tary to the church, and upon whom has rested a large 
proportion of its responsibilities, was presented with 
a very handsome testimonial in the form of a beanti. 
fully - illuminated address on vellum, elegantly 
mounted and framed, with a purse of fifty guineas, 
as a token of the high esteem and Christian regard in 
which he was held by the various members of the 
church and congregation, and as an expression of 


| gratitude for his unflagging energy and zeal in the 


work of which the present success of the church had 
been the outcome. The gift, which was quite unex- 
pected, was acknowledged in most feeling terms. 

— An interesting service was held on the 7th inst., 
at Cannock Church, of which the Rev. A. Cooke is 
pastor. It was the ordination to the Christian minis. 
try of the Rev. C. W. Cremer, who purposes to devote 
his life to work in connection with the evangelisation 
of France. Mr. Cremer is a native of Holland, and 
has received a full university education. Having 
lived in France for many years, he became imbued 


Attendance upon the 
ministry of the Rev. A. Cooke led him to renounce 
these views, and the effect of the change upon his 
mind has been a resolve to give up his profession as 
a civil engineer in order that he may go and preach 
the Gospel in France, a work for which his former ex- 
perience renders him peculiarly adapted. Rev. T. 
Green gave an address on The adaptation of Congre. 
gationaliam for the work of Evangelisation among 
the nations of Europe; Rev. R. S. Ashton described 
the field of labour in France; Rev. T. Hindsley, of 
Walsall, asked the usual questions; Rev. A. Cooke 
qffered the ordination prayer z and Rev. Dr. Thomson 
gave the charge to the newly-ordained minister. At 
the evening meeting an illuminated address and a 
selection of standard theological works were pre. 
sented to Mr. Cremer in token of the high regard in 
which he is held in Cannock. 

— The Rev. Stuart J. Reid was publicly recog- 
nised as pastor of the church at Wilmslow, near 
Manchester, on Tuesday, June § After tea a large 
meeting was held, presided over by Dr. Somerville, 
the senior deacon, who gave an interesting account 
of the origin and past history of the church, and of 
the circumstances under which Mr. Reid had been 
unanimously invited to the pastorate. Mr. Alderman 
Thompson, another of the deacons, gave a very oor - 
dial address of welcome to the new minister on be- 
half of the church and congregation. Prayer was 
offered by the Rev. J. W. Paul, of Cheadle, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. A. Clarke, of 
Stockport; the Rev. C. Slater, of Broughton-park ; 
the Rev. R. Craig, of Salford; the Rev. A. McKennal, 
of Bowdon ; the Rev. T. Willis, of Manchester; the 
Rev. R. Lovett, of Rochdale; aud the Rev. A. Reid, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The Rev. Stuart J. Reid 
gave expression, inappropriate terms, to the feelings 
with which he had for five years pursued bis ministry 
at Broughton, and with which he now entered on 
his new sphere. Mr. Harrison, one of the deacons at 
Broughton, spoke of the regret of the people there at 
parting with him,and their goodwill and best wishes 
towards him at Wilmslow. Messrs. Crewdson, 
Goodier, McConnell, and Davies, of Wilmslow, after - 
wards addressed the meeting. The proceedings 
throughout were marked by much enthusiasm. The 
presence of the venerable father of the young minis- 
ter, who has just completed a ministry of half a cen- 
tury in Newcastle, and has removed to live with his 
son at Wilmslow, and of the Rev. A. Clarke and the 
Rev. T. Willis, who had both, as former members of 
his church, been introduced by him into the ministry, 
gave more than ordinary interect to the mecting. 

— The Rev. T. Tonkinson preached his farewell 
sermons to crowded congregations on Sunday last, 
on his retirement from the pastorate of St. Clement's 
Congregational Church, Ipswich, preparatory to his 
departure for Dunedin, New Zealand. On Tuesday 
evening, June 15, a tea and valedictory service was 
held in the chapel, when a very large number of 
friends assembled to take farewell of Mr. Tonkinson. 
The chair was occupied by E. Grimwade, Esq., J. P., 
one of the deacons, as well as one of the founders of 
the church, and was surrounded by Revs. G. H. 
Sandnell, T. W. Tozer, and W. Scott, Congregational 
ministers ; the Revs. T. M. Morris, W. Emery, and 
J. Mostyn, Baptist ministers; the Rev. P. X. 
Martin, Presbyterian ; Rev. T. Sanderson, Wesleyan; 
Rev. R. Collinson, United Methodists ; and Rer. M. 
Heath, Primitive Methodist. After the reading of 
the Scriptures and prayer by the Rev. G. H. Sand- 
nell, the chairman addressed the meeting, and on 
behalf of the friends at St. Clement's, and of other 
churches and denominations in Ipswich, presented 
Mr. Tonkinson with a testimonial of 10 guineas. 
Addresses were afterwards delivered by the Revs. T. 
M. Morris, P. M. Martin, T. W. Tozer, W. Scott, W. 
Emery, and T. Sanderson, who all spoke in the 
highest terms of Mr. Tonkinson, aud of deep regret at 
his leaving Ipswich. It was-a genuine and loving 
tribute to a worthy and devoted minister of Jesus 
Christ which was thus tendered to him by his minis- 
terial brethren. Few could come in contact with 
Mr. Tonkinsou without being impressed with his 
genuine character, his goodness of heart, his zeal for 
his Master's service, and the loving and catholic 


— ae 


spirit which he has ever manifested during his com- 
paratively brief pastorate at Ipswich, and it is fer. 
vently hoped that his labours in New Zealand will be 
greatly blessed. The Rev. J. Mostyn took part in 
the devotional services, and the meeting was closed 
with prayer. 


BAPTIST. 

— The Southern Baptist Association held their 
meetings last week at Romsey. 

— A grand Eisteddfod, in which there were 172 
competitors, was held at Penuel Chapel, Pentyrch, 
last week. 

— A special gathering connected with the erection 
of the first English Baptist chapel at Morriston, 
Swansea —details of which we gave in our last issue, 
was held on Thursday last. 

— On Lord's-day, June 13th, the anniversary ser. 
vices of the Sunday-school at Long Whatton were held. 
The Rev. W. A. Davies, of Keyworth, conducted them 
The congregations were large. 

— Mr. Harold Wright, B. A., LL. B., of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and of the Middle Temple, 
London, son of the late Mr. J. S. Wright, M.A., was 
on Wednesday last week called to the Bar. 

— Recognition services connected with the settle. 
ment of the Rev. J. M. Jones as pastor of the Englist. 


Baptist Church at Tonypandy, were beld last week. 


Sermons were preached by several ministers. 

— The Church at Battersea-park-road, are contem. 
plating the erection of a new chapel to meet the ro- 
quirements of the increasing congregation ; and Mr. 
Spurgeon has accepted the treasurership of the fund. 

— The Rev. M. H. Whetnall, late of the Pastors’ 
College, has accepted a call to the church at Mon- 
tague-street, Blackburn, after a pastorate of two 
years and eight months at Fountain-street, Ulverston. 

— The first anniversary of the settlement of the 
pastor, the Rev. G. J. Moore, was celebrated at 
Grafton-street, Northampton, on the 7th inst., when 
a handsome writing-table and an inkstand were pre- 
sented to him. 

— On Tuesday, June 6, a public meeting was held 
in Wood-green Chapel to bid farewell to the pastor, 
the Rev. James Pugh. An address, couched in affe 
tionate terms, was presented to him, and also a parse 
containing some £32. 

— At the recent anniversary of the oldest Sunday- 
school in Berkham pstead, the pastor of the church, the 
Rev. Giles Hester, late of Sheffield, preached, and the 
largest collection ever received on the occasion, 
amounting to £15, was made. 

— Mr. who was compelled by a slight 
attack of his old complaint to absent himself from the 


— The erection of a new chapel ts contemplated by 
the church at Latimer-street, Birmingham, and the 
proceeds of a lecture on “ Bells, their Chimes and 
Echoes last week, delivered by Miss A. A. Goe, are 
to inaugurate the necessary fund. 

— Sunday-school anniversary services in conneo- 
tion with the church at Riddings, Derbyshire, were 
held on the 13th inst. The pastor, Rev. Jas. Hutchin. 
son, delivered two sermons to large congregations. 
The collections were good, amounting to £2] 12s. 10d. 

— Sunday-school sermons have been preached at 
Pershore, by the Rev. J. H. Feek, the pastor; at 
King’s Sutton, Northamptonshire, by the Rev. C. 
Winters and the Rev. Arthur Mursell ; and at Lumb- 
with- Rossendale, by the Rev. Harry Abraham (pastor) 
and the Rev. George Alway. 

— In celebration of the Sunday-school Centenary 
the church at Helston, whose school was the first 
established in the town, have resolved upon the 
erection of much-needed new premises, for which it is 
probable that funds will be forthcoming without 


anniversary were preached at Trinity Chapel, Bexley- 
heath, on Sunday, June 13. In the morning by the 
pastor, Rev. G. Smith, and in the evening by the Rev. 
J. Jones, of the Temple, St. Mary Cray. A service 
for scholars and their parents was beld in the after- 
noon. 

— Nearly £2,500 had, we understand, up to the end 
of last weea, been contributed to the memorial fund 
to the late Mr. J. 8. Wright, M. P., £1,000 of this 
amount is to be specially devoted to the encourage. 
ment ofart classes. It is estimated that a total of 
£1,200 will be required for the proposed statue, as to 
which largely-attended public meetings are stil) being 
held in the various wards of Birmingham. 

— Recognition services connected with the settle. 
mont of the Rev. A. Harmer as pastor of the Church 
at Chatham-road Chapel, took place on Wednesday 
last week. At the public meeting Mr. C. De Selin. 
court presided. The Rev. Professor Rogers de 
livered the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. E 
Henderson, of Wandsworth-road Chapel, that to the 
chapel. Other addresses were also delivered. 


— Ata mocting on Monday evening of the church 
and congregation connected with Pembroke Chapel, 
Liverpool, for the purpose of bidding farewell to the 
Rev. H. Varley, jun., whose twelve months’ engage- 
ment to supply the pulpit had expired, he was 
presented with an address of acknowledgment of his 
services, and a valuable gold watch and appendages 
as an expression of esteem. Mr. Councillor Jackson 
presided. 

— The Breconshire Association, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday last week, held its annual meetings at 
Talgarth. The Rev. D. B. Richards presided at the 
conference. As it was impossible, owing to the in 
clemency of the weather, to hold the public meetings 
in the open air, as usual, the Welsh gatherings took 
place in the chapel, and the English in the Assembly 
Rooms. A large number of ministers of the Princi- 
pality took part in the proceedings. 

— On Tuesday last week Mr. Spurgeon opened a 
bazaar at Vowler-street schools, in aid of the 
renovation fund of Walworth- road Chapel, and at the 
same time prevented to Mrs. Howieson, wife of the 
pastor (Rev. W. Howieson), a life-size portrait of 
the latter, subscribed for by members and friends 
of the church, in rec ognition of his faithful services 
during the last 31 years’ ministry. Upon the first 
day the financial result of the bazaar amounted to 
£155. 

— Jubilee services in connection with the chapel at 
Whitebrook, (Monmouthshire), were held on the 13th 


and Iich inst. On Sunday, sermons were preached by 


the Rev. Joseph Lewis, of Tredegar. On Monday at 
2.30, the Rev. B. Johnson, of Raglan, preached. A 
public tea was afterwards held. The evening meeting 
was presided over by Mr. B. W. Provis, of Coleford; 
when addresses were delivered by the Revs. J. Lewis, 
B. Johnson, R. Fish (Independent), H. Briavels, R. 
Davies, and Mr. Webb (Monmouth). 

— Under the presidency of Mr. Allison, the annual 
tea and public meeting of the Spurgeon Sermon 
Tract Society was held on Wednesday, last week, at 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle. The report submitted 
showed that upwards of 17,000 sermons have duriug 
the past year been issued as loan tracts, and during 
the past ten years the society has circulated 117,000, 
with very encouraging results. The receipts for the 
year 1879 amouuted to £73 7s. 5d. Addresses in support 
of the movement were given by several friends. 

— The Shropshire Association held its annual meet - 
ings at Wyle Cop Chapel, Shrewsbury, on Monday 
and Tuesday last week. Mr. Joseph Morgan presided 
and delivered his address upon Baptist progress 
Fifty years ago, he said, that Association numbered 
only 13 chapels and 438 members, whereas now it 
represents 1,192 members, 2,456 scholars, and there 
was a chapel in almostevery village of the county, 
With a view to aid Home (Mission work, it was ro. 
solved to hold a series of gatherings at the various 
churches in succession, to be concluded by a special! 
evangelisticservice,and a quarterly exchange of pulpita 
by the ministers was agreed to. The Rev. T. Jenkins, 
—— was elected president for the ensuing 
— On Sunday, June 6th, a large congregation as. 
sembled in Woodborough-road Chapel, Nottingham, 
to hear the farewell sermon of the Rev. F. G. Buck. 
ingham, who is leaving for Australia next month. On 
the following Tuesday a large number of friends as. 
sembled for tea, after which a public meeting was 
held, at which Mr. Councillor Lindley occupied the 
chair. Addresses were given by the Rev. T. Goadby, 
B.A. (President of Chilwell College), E. Modley, 
B.A. (Derby-road Chapel), F. A. Holtzhousen (New 
Baseford Chapel), expressive of their high esteem of 


has taken up the presout movement, and the Rev. E. 
G. Gange has already collected about £1,700, inclading 
£500 by his church ; Mesars. E. 8. and A. Robinson, 
£200; J. Robinson, £100; G. Pine, £100; C. Wathen 
and several others, £50 each; Dr. Gotch and others, 
£5 each. The sitting accommodation to be afforded 


galleries to hold 300 more. The Revs. A. Thomas, U. 
R. Thomas, and others took part in the stone-laying 
service, and several ministers spoke at an evening 
public meeting, under the presidency of Mr. Carlile. 
— The annual meetings of the Worcestershire As- 
sociation were held at Astwood-bank, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday last week, and were well attended. At 
a public meeting on Tuesday, uncer the presidency of 
Mr. W. Avery, the Revs. J. Lewitt, of Worcoster, spoke 
on Aids to inward Spiritual Lite, and W. Hobbs, of 
Tenbury, on “The Duty of an outward Christian 
profession.” At the Conference, on Wednesday, tho 
Rev. W. Radburn, of Henley in Arden, presided, and. 
the Rev. W. V. Smith, of Evesham, read the Associa. 
tion letter on The duty and importance of private 
study of the Scriptures;" followed by discussion 
The subject of the public exposition of the Scriptures 
was also introduced and discussed. At the afternoon 
session the Church statistics were submitted. The 
present numbers were—1,727 members ; 3,282 scholars ; 
377 teachers; 55 village preachers; and 27 village 
stations; the increase in membership being 25. The 
Rev. A. Mursell preached the closing sermon. 

— The annual meetings of the Suffolk and Norfolk 
Home Missionary Union were held at Burlington 
Chapel, Ipswich, on Thursday, June 10. Mr. E. Roo, 
of Framsden, tho president for the year, occupied the 
chair at the morning meocting, and delivered an ad- 
dress. The secretary, the Rev. T. M. Morris (the 
pastor of Burlington Chapel), read the annual report. 
Grants were afterwards voted to the beneficiary miv- 
sion churches to the amount of £95, and £2 2s. to the 
Baptist Union. An afternoon conference was held in 
the chapel on a paper read by Rev. W. Emery, of 
Turret-green Chapel, Ipswich, on “Our Sunday. 
schools in relation to the Church, with special refer- 
ence to the retention of our elder scholars, and the 
education and oversight of our young church mem. 
bers.” A public mecting was held in the evening, 
when addresses were delivered by the Rev. W. Cum- 
ming, of Bines, the Rev. W. Haines, of Eye, and the 
Rev. W. Sampson, the secretary of the Baptist Union. 
The next annual mecting was appointed to be held at 
Dias, and Mr. E. Holton, of Bines, was elected chair- 
man for the year. 

— On Monday and Tuesday wore held at Yeovil 
the triennial meetings of the Independent Baptist 
Churches of the Western and Devon Association, 
embracing the counties of Devon, Somerset, and 
Dorset. The Western Association celebrates its 
fifty-seventh year of meeting, and the Devon Associa- 
tion its twenty-ninth year, although of the former 
association there is a recorded existence of 250 years. 
In 1853 it numbered 27 pastorates, 1,785 members, 
1,759 scholars, 20 teachers, and 22 preaching stations. 
Last year the churches were 25; membership, 2,50 ; 
teachers, 446; scholars, 4,171; and this year there has 
been an encouraging advance. The Devon Associa- 


tion numbers 44 pastorates, 45 churches, 5,00 
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members, 940 teachers, and 9,434 children, with 
chapel accommodation for 24,000 persons. On Mon- 
day the Rev. Evan Edwards, B.A., of Torquay, 
conducted a children’s service. On Tuesday the Rev. 
G. W. Humphreys, B.A , of Wellington, delivered the 
president’s address on “Preaching,” and in the 
evening a largely-attended meeting was held, under 
the presidency of Mr. A. Groser, of Plymouth. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

— Rev. Dr. Watson, Moderator of the Established 
General Assembly, conducted Divine service at Bal- 
moral Castle on Sunday in presence of the Queen, 
Princess Beatrice, and the Princesses Victoria and 
Elizabeth of Hesse, and the Royal household. Rev. 
Dr. Watson and the Rev. A. Campbell subsequently 
dined with the Queen. 

— Rev. 8. R. Macphail, late of Glasgow, was on 
Thursday last inducted to the pastorate of Canning- 
street Church, Liverpool, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Joseph R. Welsh. At a dinner, which took 
place previous to the ceremony, Mr. W. P. Lockhart 
remarked that Mr. Macphail’s would be the first in- 
daction of a minister in the City of Liverpool, for the 
* other bishop was not to be consecrated until the 
morrow. 

— By a supplementary bazaar held during three 
days last week, St. Andrew's congregation, Grave- 
send (Rev. R. Balgarnie’s), £1,074 has been raised for 
church debt. The greater part of this sum was, how- 
ever, collected at the previous bazaar in December 

last. 

— Rev. Dr. Hutton, of Paisley, and the Rev. 
Alexander Oliver, of Glasgow, who attended the 
Liberation Conference in London last week, on Thurs- 
day morning breakfasted with the Premier in Down- 
ing-street. 

— The bicentenary of the Covenanting struggle 
will be celebrated throughout] Scotland on the 22nd 
inst. 

— It was stated at the recent meeting of the Free 
Church Assembly that Sir Henry Moncrieff is the only 
Free Church minister who studied at Oxford: 
Thomas Gregory, writes a correspondent, a graduate 
of that University, was admitted as a Student of 
Divinity by the late Free Church General Assembly. 
The Rev. James E. Walker, M.A. (Oxon), minister 
at Cheltenham, was admitted by the General Assem- 
bly into the ministry of the Established Church of 
Scotland. Mr. Walker is a son of the late Rector of 
Cheltenham. The Rev. John Leal, formerly Wesleyan 
Minister at Oxford, and a student at that University, 
was admitted by the recent Synod into the ministry 
of the Presbyterian Church of England. The Rev. 
Mr. Johnston, parish minister of Harry, Orkney Isles, 
and the Rev. Professor Paterson, M. A., of the United 
Presbyterian College, Edinburgh. also were students 
at Oxford. Rev. Mr. Bazely, D.C.L (Oxon), has opened 


newspaper says 
sion in the Reformed Synod at Pittsburg, Mr. Wood. 
side took offence at Mr. Roulston's remarks, and said 
he should hold him accountable outside. Mr. R. re- 
plied that he was ready for him.” 

— The Southern General Assembly (American) has 
appointed the Rev Allen Wright, a Choctaw Indian 
preacher, one of its delegates to the Philadelphia 
General Couucil. 

— The General Assembly meeting at Charleston, 
U.S. A., has decided that only males are eligible to 
membership in the Presbyteries. 

— The remains of the late Dr. MacGill, whose death 
in Paris we announced last week, were interred in the 
Necropolis at Glasgow on Friday. Services at the 
rave were conducted by the Rov. De. Jeffrey. 

— The deaths are announced of—Rev. Dr. Liddell, 
minister of Lochmaben parish, formerly principal of 
the Royal College, Kingstown, Canada, who recently 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination ; 
Rev. Dr. Blair, for forty-two years pastor of the West 
United Presbyterian congregation, Galashiels; Rev. 
Dr. Esdaile, formerly for thirty-seven years minister 
of the parish of Rescobie, who published a volume 
entitled Natural History, by a Rural D. D.; Rev. 
A. Mackenzie, parish minister of Logie- Easter since 

188. 

— Rev. Robert Dickson has been inducted to the 
charge of St. Davids, Glasgow ; Rev. G. E. Troup has 
been elected colleague and successor to the Rev. 
David Thorburn, Free South Church, Leith; Rev. 
C. D. Kay, of Innerleithen, has been inducted to the 
pastorate of Comrie Free Church. 

— On Sunday evening Dr. Thain Davidson preached 
his monthly sermon to young men in Islington 
Church, which was filled to overflowing, the aisles 
aud pulpit stairs being crowded. The subject 
selected wus Solomon. A collection amounting to 
£50 was taken in aid of the Hospital Fund. In the 
afternoon Dr. Davidson made an appeal on behalf of 
the hospitals of London at the Agricultural Hall, 
where a large congregation assembled. 

— At Clapham-road Church on Sunday morning, 
Dr. McEwan preached on behalf of the London Hos. 
pitals, from the words “ Sell whatsoever thou hastang 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven. The collection amounted to £63, but it had 
been previously arranged, in consideration of the 
many cases from Dr. MacEwan's Mission District 
treated in St. Thomas’ Hospital, that the half of the 
sum collected should go to that institution. St. 
Thomas's does not participate in the Metropolitan 
Fund. 

— The Liverpool Presbytery met on Monday—Rev. 
R. H. Luudie, Moderator. Mr. Samuel Stitt gave 
notice that at the next meeting he would call atten. 
tion to the duty of securing as far as possible the 
parity of representation of ministers and elders in 
the committees of the Presbytery, and propose some 
method for accomplishing this object as well as to 
promote a more geveral interest in the work of the 
Presbytery. Moderation in a call was fixed to take 
place in Sefton-park Church on the 2éth inst. It was 
mentioned that before a miuister was settled in all 
probability the entire debt on the handsome new 
church would be cleared off. Rev. J. Muir made a 


statement respecting the sustentation fund. Rey. | 


H. T. Howat gave in a report adverse to the opening 
of a preaching station at Walton iu the meantime, 
and the matter was left in the bands of the Churca 
Extension Committee. 

— The annual collection for the Hos) ital Fund in 
St. Johns Church, Forest-bill, a ter the foreavou 


service, amounted to £64. The Rev. Dr. Boyd 
preached on Christ as the great Physician. 

— The eleventh auniversary of the opening of 
Camp-hill Church, Birmingham (Rev. J. M. McKer- 
row, B. A., minister), has just been celebrated. 
Sermons were preached by the Rev. Dr. MacEwan, 
the collections amounting to over £42. 

— In mother column will be found a sketch of the 
proceedings in connection with Dr. Gibson's settle. 
ment at St. John's- wood. Dr. Gibson has certainly 
found as warm hearts in England thus early as any he 
left behind him in Chicago. 

— The second annual meeting of the Regent-square 
branch of the Children's Medical Missionary Society 
(better known as The Girls’ Doras ), was held in 
the Lecture Hall of the church on Monday evening: 
Mr. M. Ambler presiding. From the report read by 
Miss Ambler we gather that the association number® 
seventy-one members. As the result of their monthly 
meetings for work, a large number of articles of 
clothing, &., were shown, including two suits fot 
the African boy Bob,“ at Lake Nyassa. Suitable 
addresses were delivered by the chairman, Rev. Dr. 
Oswald Dykes, Rev. Mr. Jeffrey, and Messrs. Turn- 
bull, Whyte, Whitewright, and Raymond. It was 
agreed that the garments made should be divided 
bet veen the Mildmay Mission, Old Kent-road, and 
Mrs. Ranyard’s Nursing Institute, and that the toys 
should be given for the use of the children at Holiday 
House. 

— From the Sydney Presbyterian just to hand, we 
learn something of the reception accorded the Rev. J. 
M. Ross, late of London, on his arrival at the Antipodes. 
“The Sorata,” says our contemporary, which 
brought the Sustentation Fund Secretary had scarcely 
let go her anchor in Sydney Harbour, till she was 
boarded by members of committee, who hastened to 
accord to him and hisa hearty welcome tothe colony. 
The public meeting held to welcome Mr. Ross, 
and to inaugurate the work he has been brought out 
to do, was such as to leave no doubt about the earnest 
ness and influence which he may rely upon to sustain 
and encourage him in carrying out his confessedly 
heavy undertaking. It is not often, if ever before, 
that we have seen gathered together on a Presby- 
terian platform in this colony representatives of so 
much influence and wealth, met to countenance and 

support a great Presbyterian movement, the import- 
ance of which it is difficult to over-estimate. The 
improvement of the position of our ministers, the con- 
solidation and prudent extension of the Presbyterian 
Church in this colony, is a work which is worthy of 
and demands, the best energies which can be brought 
to bear upon it. Itis in the highest degree honour- 
able to the influential laymen of the Charch to rally, 
as they are doing, around this movement. The 
spseches of those who spoke at the meeting show 
real interest and hearty sympathy, and are a pledge 
of genuine support. If the same spirit be manifested 
throughout the Church, we believe the secretary will 
not find his work difficult.” 


WESLEYAN. 

— Anew chapel has been opened at Notting-hill. 
The Rev. E. E. Jenkins, M. A., the Rev. Gervaise 
Smith, D.D., the Rev. G. Osborn, D. D., Rev. T. H. 
Ingram, Rev. J. Clifford, LL.B. (Baptist), J. Roberta, 
B.A. (Independent), Rev. Donald Fraser, and others, 
were the preachers. The building is Gothic in style, 
and will accommodate 1,000 worshippers. The site, 
which is an excellent one, cost £2,000, and the build- 
ing about £7,000, of which sum £5,000 has been 
secured. 

— At tbe recent Convention in connection with the 
Thanksgiving Fund, Sir Francis Lycett promised an 
additional contribution of £500, if a grant were made 
from the fund, fur a chapel at Mile-end. We believe 
that some of those who have been workers in the 
cause of Methodism in East London are likely to 
make an earnest effort to promote such a scheme. 

— At Church-street, Salisbury, the chapel anni- 
versary has been celebrated. On Sunday, two ser- 
mons were preached by the Rev. J. E. Hargreaves, 
and on the following Thursday the Rev. E. A. Telfer, 
cf London, preached in the afternoon and lectured in 
the evening (subject, The Spanish Armada. The 
proceeds, including profits of tea- meeting, exceeded 
£28. 


— At Wymondham, Attleborough Circuit, a success- 
ful chapel anniversary has been held. The erection 
of the chapel (completed last November) cost £1,047, 
and the building is now nearly free from debt. Mr. 
W. F. Rayson, of Attleborough, secured the site, and 
rendered great service in promoting the work. The 
congregation and society are increasing, and a lay 
agent is employed. 

— The jubilee of the Wesleyan Chapel at Tiut- 
whistle has been celebrated amid much rejoicing. 
At the public meeting held on the occasion, Mr. 
Peter Taylor (formerly of this place, now of Ashtou- 
under-Lyne), presided, and the Revs. J. Oddy and 
M. P. Gilbert, Messrs. J. Sellars, W. Hall, R. Mar. 
shull, J. Cox, J. Nelson, and others, gave addresses. 
On the Sabbath there was a procession through the 
village, and sermons were preached by Mr. O. 0 
Noel, of Ashton, the evening service being held in 
the Independent Chapel. 

— The Isle of Man district meeting was held at 
Ramsey. The reports as to membership showed a 
small increase, and those referring to flnaucial matters 
indicated progress. New chapels had been opened at 
Ronaque and Sineal, and the Thomas-street Chapel, 
Douglas, had been enlarged and improved, while 
another chapel was being built at Barregarrow, and a 
schoolroom is to be erected at Ballakancen. The 
temperance report stated that the number of Bands 
of Hope had increased. 

— At Old Market-street, Bristol, a tea was ro- 
ceutly provided for the members of the Working 
Men's Meeting. About 160 members bave joined this 


society during the six or seven months of its exist- 
ence. Mr. Parsons, lay missionary, is the president. 
— At Dunvant, near Swansea, asmall chapel is to 
be erected in connection with the English-speaking 
congregation. Ata recent meeting in aid of the fund, 
| Mr. John Angel presided. The sum of £40 has beeu 
promised iu aid of the building fund. 
— Very successfal missionary services have been 
held during the past two months in the Channel 
Islands. The Rev. John Scott, from Ceylon, and the 
| Rev. John Allsopp, from Natal, have taken part in a 
number of the meetings; and in the French depart- 
ment Pastor Gallaud, of Thiers, France, and Pastor 
Corulorth, of the Theological Institution at Lausanne, 


Switzerland. The “open door now presented for 
evangelistic work in France formed a subject of 
frequent comment in the addresses delivered. 


Mr. J. SPENCER CURWEN has been unanimously 
elected to the presidency of the Tonic Sol-fa 
College in the place of his father, the late Rev. 
John Carwen. This is not only a eful act 
on the part of the Council, but it will serve the 
interests of the institution in the best pos- 


sible way. 
Mr. Herasert Tuos. Dices (late a pupil in the 
reas) suc- 


City of London School) has (says the City 
ceeded in gaining the Slade Sc * — 3 2 
annum for three years in the Slade School of Art, Uni- 
versity Co This is the second time in three 

that thisscholarship has been carried off bya 
ormer pupilin the drawing classes of the City of 


London School 

Tun New Testament Reviston.—The revisers of 
the Authorised Version of the New Testament met on 
Tnesday in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster 
Abbey, for their hundredth session. The company, 
numbering fifteen members, were engaged in consider- 
ing proposals made with a view of securing harmony 
of rendering. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Tue twenty-fifth annual general meeting was held on 
the 27th ult., at the office, 4, Queen-street-place, 
City, Mr. F. J. Hartley, chairman of the Company, 
presiding. 

The Managing Director, Mr. WII Sorron 
Gover, read the following report 

Notwithstanding that the deplorable depression 
of trade has fallen with maximum force on the classes 
assuring with this Company, and, asa consequence, 
has slightly decreased the new business of the Com- 
pany, and increased the amount of surrenders and of 
ans on policies, yet the resalts of the working of 
the Company are in the highest degree satisfactory. 
The directors have to report that 2,025 new policies 
have been issued, assuring £403,652, and producing a 
new annual premium income of £12,155. The total 
amount assured by 24,525 policies in force is 
£4,491,837, the annual premium income thereon being 
£137,235. The income of the twenty-fifth year from 
premiums was £132,955, and from interest £28,214 
making the revenue of the year £161,169. Ot this 
sum, after deducting all out-goings, £61.237 was added 
to the sccoumulated fund, which now amounts to 
£685,708. The amount paid for death and matured 
claims and bonuses was £56,477, and for surrenders 
26,370. In the cardinal points, therefore, of lowness 
of mortality, growth of interest, and magnitude of 
accumulated fund, the results are most satisfactory. 
The directors again acknowledge the valuable sup- 
port rendered by the policyholders to the extension 
of the Company's operations. As all have the power 
to introduce one new policyholder a year, all should 
use that power for their own good and that of the 
Company. The directors regret the somewhat 
sudden loss of Mr. Carr-Jackson. They have elected 
Mr. W. Clapton, F. R. C. S., and Mr. A P. Gould, M. D., 
to fill the vacancy. 

The Mawacine Diagcron then referred to the 
foundation of the Company in the year 1854, under 
the chairmanship of his father, William Gover. 
Twenty-five years had since passed, and they now had 
in round numbers four-and a-half millions assured on 
excellent lives, a premium income of £135,000, nearly 
£700,000 laid by— (applause)—and an interest revenue 
approaching £30,000. At eight divisions of profits 
they had declared a reversionary bonus averaging 11 


per cent., and they had adhered to every principle | 


laid down at the formation of the Company. One of 
the original directors was still with them, and it was 


rate of mortality more than make up to the Company 
such increase of expense. I have before mea long 
list of the “claims and expenses” of offices in their 
twenty-fifth year; the number of those offices is 
twenty-two. The list comprises a number of the most 
successful offices of the day, and the claimsand ex- 
penses range from 53 to 160 per cent. of the pre- 
miams; there are, moreover, only four offices 
whose united claims and expenses are lower 
than our own, and in every one of these cases 
there are special circumstances which make those 
offices exceptions to the general rule. (Hear, hear.) 
I havea list of the percentages of claims to premiums 
of alarge number of offices in their twenty-fifth year, 
and it is most remarkable that the percentage of 
claims to premiums of a large number of these offices 
exceeds our percentage of claims and expenses added 
together. The expenses are being steadily reduced, 
the reduction being in the last year 1} per cent.; and 
while the Company is not starved by an insufficient 
outlay for new business, it is felt to be of the greatest 
importance to reduce the expenses to a minimum. 
The surrenders, on which we have paid £6,370, show 
an increase on the former year, partly, perhaps, 
because the policies are gradually growing older, but 
likewise because many persons have been obliged 
either to take a loan on their policies to enable them 

to pay up the premium and maintain the policies in 
force or to surrender their policies. Still, the amount 
bears but a small proportion to the premium revenue, 

and will be found to be less in proportion to the 
amount assured than in the average of offices of a 
similar age. (Cheers.) We have laid by £61,237. 
This is a large amount both positively and relatively, 
and I notice that it is a steady amount ; for instance, 
the year before it was £60,698, the year before 
£63,678, the year before £60,255 ; thus our accumulated 
fand at the end of our twenty-first year, when we 
vame of age, was £439,842, and in the last four years 
it has increased to £685,703. It is marching on with 
hasty strides to a million, which, we believe, will 
soon be attained. The investments of the year have 
amounted to £81,810, and the average rate of interest 
4] per cent. It is of immense importa to a life 
office that its funds should be both safely and pro- 
fitably invested. Our agents’ balances, nearly the 
whole of which have since been paid, amount to about 
4} per cent., and I think we may congratulate our. 

selves upon the solid and profitable character of our 

investments. (Hear, hear.) Looking again at the 

amount of the accumulated fund. I perceive it 

amounts to 57] per cent, of the total gross premium: 

received during the twenty-five years, and it would 

amount to a much larger proportion of the net pre- 

miums received ; so while the Company has paid 


its , it has paid away a million in death e ' 
surrender values for discontinue | 
= the working e1penses ; besides 
visions of profit of an amount above 
respectable and grow nz 

of the year have been 
icies have not been 


The 
about 332 in number, and these 
paid in full, but with a 


zee yen have 


cases for fits. 
the — weeting 
office. 


take 
offices, and see what an influence there is in life as. 
good. The fact that in the twenty- 
one-half of the total policies issue | 
by death, surrender, &c., places in a 


large bodies reduces the mortality and increases the 


profits of the Company. (Hear. hear.) I have the 
amount laid by in the twenty-fifth year by twenty 


companies, and I find the average is £49,580, while ours 


his privilege for the twenty-fifth time to place before | 


the annual meeting an exposition of the Company's 
affairs. (Cheers.) He would first give them the 
financial and statistical results of the twenty-fifth 


year, and then glance at the five periods of five years | 


each, showing the steady and remarkable growth of 
the Company, the greatness of its prosperity, and the 


satisfactory elements of its still greater growth and | 


still further success. Trade depression had fallen 
with maximum force on classes assured in the Com- 


pany, and from which it derived its new business, and | 


by contracting their means had rendered them less 
able to take out life assurances or to maintain those 
in force, and in some companies had decreasod the 
ratio of new business 50 per cent. Notwithstanding 
that depression, the results of the year's working 
had been in the highest degree satisfactory. We have 
granted new assurances under 2,025 policies for the 
araount of £403,652 ; the premium income from which 
amounts to £12,155, the average amount per policy 
being just below £200, the average rate per cont. 
£3 0s. 2d., the average premium per policy, 26. Our 
ussurance in force at the end of twenty-five years are 
54,525 policies, assurances and bonuses £4,491,837, and 
the annual premiums £137,235. (Cheers.) Glancing 
at the balance sheet the principal items are—of in 
come ; premiums, £132,955. Interest, £28,214. This is 
about 4) per cent. on the accumulated fund as it stood 
at the commencement of the year. The premiums 
and interest added together give the revenue of the 
year, £161,169, The main items on the other side are 
for payments under policies. Claims, £56,477; 


surrenders, £6,370; which, with £41 paid to annuni- 


tants, give a total paid under policies of £62,838. The 
shareholders’ interest amounts to £2,750, the com- 
mission to £9,882, the expenses to £23,702. We have 
laid by out of our revenue £61,237, which, added to 
the accumulated fund, £624,466 at the commencement 
of the year, increases the accumulated fund to 
£685,703. I may say in passing that as a quarter of a 
year has elaped since the 3lst January, the 

lated fund exceeds as I speak £709,000. (Cheers) 
The claims are a little under 42) per cent. of 
the premiums, the expenses and commission 
added together 25} per cent. The claims and. 
expenses added together amount, therefore, to 67°72 
per cent. Now, while the expenses have decreased 
from 34, to 25} per cent. in the last tem years, the 
claims have increased in about a similar proportion. 
The average amount of our claims and expenses for 
ten years has been 631 per cent, a remarkably steady 
series, with very little fluctuation. Now, itis a satis. 
factory point of view in the position of the Company 
that, although our business is small iu the average 
amount of the policies, and is on that very account 
more expensive to get aud to work than if the policies 


was £61,237. Mr. Gover then glanced at the positi n 
of the Company at each quinquenuium from its com- 
mencement. and said they hal issned altog»the: 
48,158 policies, assuring £8,595,976, and an anuual pro- 
mium income £264,260, of which we have in force 
at the end of our twenty-fifth Py rather more than 
half —viz., 24,125 policies, £4,491,837 assurod, annual 
premiam income £157,235. We have paid in death 
claims and bonuses in all £517,972, and the accumu. 
lated fund at the end of the twenty-fifth year 
amounted to £685,703, more than twenty-seven times 
as much as at the end of the fifth year. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gover then pointed out how the constitution 
and working of the Company gave to the policyholder 
the maximum benefit to be ved from life assur- 
ance, so that he had the highest inducement to in- 
crease the numbers of the policyholders of the com- 
pany, and in conclusion said: A life assuranco 
company has its aids and hiudrances, yet the path of 
our company's life has been one of great pros ty. 
We adhere to the old landmarks, we maintain the ol | 
principles. We fight under the old flag, and there i: 
enough vitality left in the — to place it in tho 
front be — in the amount of business, fore- 
most in the lowness of mortality, foremost in the 
magnitude of bonuses, foremost in wealth and honour. 
To all these you must lend your helping hand. There 
is no policyholder who we another 2 
holder to join in our twenty year. Let us 
discontented with the present in order that we may 
secure a higher future, and let us spare neither 
thought nor speech nor labour to make the British 
Equitable Assurance N the first assurance 
company in existence. (Great applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN, in pospetns the adoption of the 
report, said that he examined into it, and must 
express his great satisfaction with it. He fou rd that 
the amount of business done during the past year was 
£403,000. They would rather the amount of new 
assurances had been £500,000, for half a million 
sounded well; but the classes the Company went 
amongst had suffered from the depressed state of 
trade, and he thought — had reason to be thankful 
that they had done so well. (Cheers.) Out of sixty- 
seven eighteen had done a larger amount 
of business during that period. As to the new busi- 
ness having been secured at a reasonable price, he 
fund it had been secured at 6} per cent. less expense 
than five years ago—(cheers) owing that they had 
really uced the expens os, as they still meant to do. 
Only ten out of ninety offices expended smaller 
amounts, whilst seventy-eight expended larger 
sums; and in the case of thirty-nine offices, all the 
premiums received were 8 owed up in the ex- 
pense of securing new business. As to the position 
of the Company to meet its claims, that was all that 
could be desired. They had an accumulated fund of 

nearly three quarters of a million sterling, and with 
the 8 capital nearly one ye to mors 
» Claiths ot the policyholders, so that there was no 
the slightest grounds 1er fear in that respegt . He 
congratulated the meeting on the very ratisfactory 
position of the Company, and trusted that by their 
united exertions it would be raised to a still higher 
position in the future. (Cheers.) ; 
Mr. Dax (director) seconded the adoption of tho 


repo t. 

Mr. Sutru said that no life office could be safer and 
sounder than the British Equitable. He congratulated 
the share and policyholders on the sounduess of the 
investments of the Company, and of their improving 


character. The returnin the way of interest of 4; por 
cent. was very satisfactory. They wero, he believed, 


wore larger, yet the high sele-tion of life and hy low building up the Company all round to a great success. 
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Mr. Jas. Clan (proprietor and editor of the Chris- 
tian World), as — 2 auditors, testified as to the 
very admirable manner in which all the books were 
kept, and as to the deeds and vouchers being in = 
fect order. ~ inquiry was always satisfactorily 
answered, and was as well in order as the 
— could pa bly wish. : (A use.) 
e report was unanimously 

Mr. Fourtats J. Harrier, the retiring director, 
was re-elected, as were also Mr. W. 8 ver, the 
director, and Mr. Jas. CLAAxx, the 


tor, Mr. Gover, who then proposed 
thanks to the chairman and directors, with the addi- 
tion that the portrait of the chairman should be 
painted at the — om he hare board. 
room, both of which propositions, after seconded 
by Dr. Mow, were una . 

Mr. W. G. Lon and the Cuareman briefly re- 
turned thanks, and the latter gentleman e 
himself as highly esteeming the honour proposed to 
be conferred upon him. 

Mr. Stumonps moved, and Mr. But ron seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the auditors, Mr. Fairey, and the 
officers of the staff, which was agreed to, suitably 
— 7 Mr. Jas. Clan and Mr. Farrer, 
and the pr ings then terminated. 


BIRTHS. 


Browwr.—June 10, at Prameden, near Stonham, Suffolk, the 
wife of the Rev. 8. B. Browne, of a daughter. 

BUNBURY,—June 10, at Alphe-villas, Farnborough, the Lady 
Harriott Bunbury, of a daughter. 

CARLILL.—June 14, at Wimbledon, the wife of Stephen Green 
Carlill, of a daughter. 

CoTton.—J ane 11, at The Cloisters, Westminster, the wife ort 
the Rev. H. Aldrich Cotton, of a son. 

KetTro.—June 16 at the Rectory, Whitechapel, the wife of the 
Rev. John F. Kitto, of a son. 

Leoor.—J une 13, at Caterham-valley, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. James Legge, of a son. 

McComas.—June 13, at Marton Vicarage, near Rugby, the 
wife of the Rev. Charles Edward Archibald McComas, of 
a gon. 

THUNDER.—June 1, at Cricklewood, N. W., 
Carter Thunder, of a son. 

WAaLkERr.—J une 1%, at . Highbury-quadrant, N., the wife 
of the Rev. C. F. Walker, M. A., of a son. 


the wife of 


MARRIAGES. 


ADAMS—ENGLAND.—June 0, at the Moravian Church, Lon- 
don, by the father of the bride, 8. Hoppus Adams, M. D. 
of Bedford, to Caroline, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
John England, of Finsbury-park, London. 

BaBes—SmMitu.—June 12, at Harecourt Congregational 
Church, Canonbury, by the Rev. W. M. Statham, William 
Naber, Sherborne House, Dalston, to Eliza Sophia, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. John Smith, of Win- 
chester. 

CaRSON—PENPOLD.—June . at the church of St. Alphege, 
Greenwich, by the Rev. Alan. H. Watts, David Carson, of 
New-<cross-road and St. Paul's-place, Islington, to 
Annie, second daughter of the late Mr. Henry Penfold, of 
Brighton. 

DaViIrs—BaTCcHREton.—June & at Highbury Congrega- 
tional Chapel, Cheltenham, W. H. Davies, M. R. C.., 
L. R. C. F. Lon., and L. S. A., son of W. J. Davies, Reg., J. F. 
F. KC. S., of Penner House, near Newport, Mon., to 
Amelia, daughter of the late T. B. Batchelor, Esq., of 
Newport, Mon. 

Exsor—DoRaNt.—June 5, at the Cathedral, St. Alban's, J. 
D. Ensor, of Kilburn, to Florence Blanche, daughter of 
the late J. A. Dorant, Beq., solicitor, of St. Alban’s. 

Gusew—Toms.—J une 0, at Regent-equare Church, London, by 
the Rev. H. Mayo Gunn, of Sevenoaks (father of the bride- 
groom), Ernest Henry Mayo Gunn, of Bedford-park, 
Chiew ick, and Leadenhall House, Oity, to Edith Mary, 
second daughter of the late W. T. Toms, Bed., of Chard, 
Somerset. * 

HA Gtr. -June 10, at Bast Finchley Congregational 
Church, by the Rev. 8. W. Meal, M. A., Benjamin Harden, 
of Woodgate, Highbury New-park, to Janet Orme, eldest 
surviving daughter of R. M. Gill, of OrmefieM, Finchley. 

Horcrart—Watrorp.—June 0, dy Mense, at the Baptist 
chapel, Hook Norton, by the Rev. J. N. Smith, assisted 
by the Rev. H. 8. Payne, Joseph Hoperaft, of Deddington, 
to Marianne, daughter of the late Edward Walford, of 
Hook Norton. 

InceE—HvsBaRD.—April 19, atthe Baptist chapel, Melbourne, 
Australia, by the Rev. A. J. Clarke (formerly Evangelist 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle), assisted by the Rev. W 
©. Bunning, of Geelong, Edward George Ince, Baptist 
Minister of Echuca, Victoria, eldest son of Mr. George 
Inoe, of Woodford, Besex, to Jane Catherine (Jennie), 
second daughter of Mr. J. Hubbard, London-road, South- 
wark, 8.8. 

JoNES—APPLETON.—June 10, at St. Mary's Church, Hornsey- 
rise, Ambrose, second son of George Jones, of Holloway- 
road and Wood-green, to Louisa, third daughter of 
Samuel Appleton, of Gloucester-road, Holloway. 

K eNDON—McHargpy.—May Wat the Baptist Mission House, 
Spanish-town, Jamaica, by the Rev. 8. M. Geddes, Wes- 
leyan Minister, Joseph James, eldest son of Rev. J. J. 
Kendon, Gondhurst, Kent, to Jessie Ann, only daughter 
of Alexander McHardy, of Aberdeen. 

Leren—Ovrr.—June 8. at the Unitarian Chapel, Bath, by the 
Rev. John Wright, B. A., George Highfleld, eldest son of 
Henry Leigh, of Moorfield, Swinton, Lancashire, to Mary, 
second daughter of the late William Fitchett Cuff, of 
Moorlands, Merrtott, Somerset. 

TANTON—PAYNE.—June, 8, at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Thomas Hancock Lake 
Tanton, son of James Tanton, of Great Torrington, N. 
Devon, to Hephzebah Agnes, eldest daughter of William 
___Payne, of Guildhall, and 3, Kennington-road, S. E. 


WILttams—Batwes.—June 0, at Nonconformist Chapel in 
Haliaton, Leicestershire, by the Rev. C. Williams, of Ac- 
crington, Rev. C. B. Wilhams, of Oakham, to Anne, 
daughter of Mr. Baines, of Hallaton. 


LEATHS. 


— — — 


Bacor.—J une 0, at Ilford Hall, Essex, Hannah Caroline, the 


beloved wife of Edward Bacon, aged G years, deeply 
lamented. 


BissHorr.—June 8, in her th year, Emma Bisshopp, Matron 
of the Royal Surrey County Hospital, Guildford. 

Cons. June 0, at the Vicarage, Stony Stratford, the Rev. 
G. W. Corker, vicar of the parish, aged 58. 

CRAWLEY.—June 0, at Southend-on-Sea, after a lingering 
iliness, aged 54, Thomas Crawley, surviving four months 
the death of his only little girl (Mandie), aged 10 years. 

Duww.—June 7, at Wokingham, Sarah Elisabeth, the dearly- 
beloved wife of Nathan Noyes Dunn, formerly of Basing- 
stoke, aged 72 years. 

Prsu.—June &, at the General Infirmary, Derby, whither he 
was taken after being seized in the street with apoplexy, 
Ishmael Fish, M.A., Vicar of Huttons Ambo, Yorkshire, 
aged 57 years 

HastTEeD.—June 0. at Sproughton Rectory, aged 7i, Henry 
John Hasted, for 31 years Reotor of the above parish, 
Honorary Canon of Norwich, and late Rural Dean. 

MacDovuGaLtu.—J une 10, at Gallanach, Oban, in the band year 
of her age, Margaret, widow of Dugald Mac Dougall, Esq., 
of Gallanach, and daughter of the late Murdoch Maclaine, 
Esq., of Lochbury. 

McLavcHutaN.—June 8, at No. 10, Dalyell-road, Stockwell, 
in his th year, David James McLauchian, formerly of 
Printing-house-equare, and for many years one of the 
Common Council of the City of London. 

PRAsE.—June 13, at Lucerne, Switzerland, on his return 
journey from the south of France, where he had been for 
his health, Edward Pease, Esq., of Greencroft, Darling- 
ton, second son of the late Joseph Pease, Esq., in his th 
year. 

PHILLIPS.—J une 10, the Rev. Alfred Phillips, D. D., sometime 
Principal of King William's College, Isle of Man, and of | 
Cheltenham College, and formerly of Henwick House, 
Worcester, aged 78. 

ROLLINGS.—May 10, at %2, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
London, Miriam, the younger surviving daughter of 
Alex. Rollings. 

STABB.—J une 15, Elisabeth Hester, the beloved wife of John 
Stabb, Secretary of the Monthly Tract Society, 6, New 
Bridge-street, R. C., aged 7%. 

STRANSOM.—June 11, Ann, the beloved wife of John Stransom, 
of Uxbridge, aged . 

TAYLOR.—J une 7, at her residence, Charlotte-street, Black- 
friars-road, Reben. the beloved wife of BR. Taylor, in her 
th year. After a consistant life, gently fell asleep in 
Jesus. Greatly beloved by all. 

WARNER.—J une Il, at All Saints’ Hospital, Basthourne, the 
Sister Anne Teresa (Anne Ratcliffe), eldest daughter of the 
late John Warner, Esq., of Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, 
Barrister-at-law. 


Hotitowar's — a and its troubles 
cause more discom ng more unhappiness 
5 e thousands of ills 
1M there may 22 Fie wean 


olloway’s Pills will bestow 

comfort and confer relief on every 

_ sickly sufferer, — 2 25 ma 

and a — 4. — — 4 — Pills 
* a weak stomach, 

for a disordered liver, or 7 — digestion, which 

yield without di@lealty to regulating, purifying, 


| Cffective and 


Errs's Gtircerixe Josoees. — Cavrtow.—These 
* — — 


sary to caution the pablic that. the one ob- 
-__| tained in, boxea, 6d. Is., labe labelled 27 


Favourite Scmmer Beversce.—Rose’s Lime 
Juice Cordial supplies a delicious cooling drink in 
water, effervescing in all mineral and an ex- 
cel ts. It is ly 


9 gold by chemists everywhere. 

4 17285 Woartp. A S.A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer ä 1 
lit ving Propertin to „ and 
quic y or white 12 to its pte 
youthful colour beanty. It is not a dye. It re. 
quires only a few applications to restore hair to 
its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, induce 
luxuriant growth, and its occasional uso is all that is 
needed to preserve it in its highest perfection and 
beauty. ndraff is quickly and permanently re- 
moved. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


ELSON’S GELATINE.—For JEL- 
LIES, An Economical Recipe in each packet. 


TELSON’S CITRIC ACID.—For 
JELLIES, with their Gelatine and Essence 
of Lemon. 


ELSON’S 2 OF LEMON. 
—For ya Gelatine and 
Citric Acid 

ELSON’S PURE BEEF TEA.— 
117 — Preparation 
Is very portable. Its flavour is that could 


The Mepicat Paess says :—" One of the best 
articles of the class we have ever examined.”’ 


ELSON’S SOUPS.—BEEF with 


is, besides, so 
appreciated by all classes of the community.“ 


A= YOUR CHEMIST or GROCER 
for the above. 
OME COMFORTS.” 


ELSON, D 
14, DOWGATE 


y ines, E.C. 


IRON 


IRON 


IRON 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL HOUSKS, 


Constructed upon improved principles and original designs, combining a 
commanding external appearance with commodious internal 
arrangements, as now represented by upwards of 


Seventy Buildings, Erected at a Value Exceeding £42,000, 


FRANCIS MORTON & Co. (Limited), 
NAYLOR STREET IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Scotch Branch—Bank of Scotland Buildings, George 8q., Glasgow. 
London Branch—1, DELAHAY STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8. M. 


KINAHAN'’S 
LL 
WHISKY. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.” 


| sae Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


90, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, — V 


HOOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
= CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL 


Sold by veces Chemists. Price 44. per bottle. 


NOTICE. 
MD COOKS BAINES and CO, 


E 


HYDROPATHY. 


MEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ES. 


8 MATLOCK BRIDGE,DERBY. 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, X. —_ &c., THOS. 
5 MACCALL, b. 4e OO 
umerons im vementsa ve 2 
cially in — bathing a and addi “pel. 
— accommoda tion provided. The Turkish Bath i is 
— — for invalide—highly ventilated and 


8 For prospectus apply to the Manager. 
PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 


AMERICAN ORGANS, £0 5s, 


HARMON tig ~- £5 15s. 
Perfection in Tone and Touch Elegant Walnut 
Cases any — warranted to stand any er- 


mate 
SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 
Wer for a 8 


ea 


COBDEN PLANOFORTE COMPANY, 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


DR. ROOKE’S 


ANTI-LANOET. 
LL who wish to 


Ase PREPARED 
= COFFEE. 


Strong, rich favoured, and very economical. 
IN 3p. TINS AT 2. 6d. RAO 


Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


THE WURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


— — — 


WASHING-DAY 


Al HOME BY THE NICE EASY PROCESS, 


— ln 


WITHOUT RUBBING, BRUSHING, OR BOILING THE CLOTHES. 


BANISH FROM YOUR MIND ALL THE OLD TRADITIONS OF WASHING; 
Give up the antiquated and absurd ideas of “ Soaping In,” Rubbing, Brushing, and Boiling; and adopt the nice, easy, common-sense, and popular Process of Washing, with 


HARPER TWHLVH TREES’ 


Renowned Labour-saving, Time-saving, aud Clothes-saving FIVE QUINEA 


VILLA WASHER, WRINGER, & MANGLER 


Three Machines in One), which does the Fortnight's Family Wash in Four Hours, and saves several shillings every ta as certified by thousands of delighted purchasers. 
te — be oe — * washing power; is easy to work, and easily managed by servants; is strongly made, will last for years, and is not liable to get out of der it bocupies 
small ground space (24 inches square), washes every description of articles, large or small, and does not injure the clothes but really saves them; and is 


The ONLY MACHINE WHICH RENDERS BOILING UNNECESSARY, and saves Five Hours 
of Copper-Firing every Washing Day. 


ELVETREES’ FIVE-GUINEA VILLA WASHER washes 15 dozen collars and cuffs in five minutes, 150 pocket-handkerchiefs in five minutes, 60 hotel tableclo 
a — RL per hour, 3} dozen shirts per hour, 1} dozen sheets per hour, and counterpanes, blankets, curtains, &c., in proportion. These figures have been — en op hoes, 


I Otter sines at £6 Ga, £7 75. 
Such success is unparalleled Every facility is given to test the extraordinary powers of this Gem of Washing Machines for 


and £3 8s. 
1 x TRCHASE"'? 
FREE TRIAL.—Can anything be fairer than FREE 1 RIAL BEFORE PU 
’ hasers are invited to send to Harper TWELVETREES for one for Trial next Washing-day. No charge is made for trial, nor for Carri the " 
sligetion to purchase the Machine is not approved, and no expenses for Return Carriage. Should the trial be considered satisfactory, EASY TERMS OF PAY MENT, re = be 2 — ne 


of purchaseis, or TEN per cent. Discount will be allowed for cash. 
we * Harper Ty us the conver yin Washing Machine, at 55s., 70s.; Prize Washing Machine, 21s., or with Tub complete, at 26s.; India-rubber Clothes Wringers, 25s., 308. ; and Household Mangle 


and Wringer a are supplied, carriage paid, on EASY INSTALMENT TERMS, to suit all classes. 


Illustrated Prospectuses post free of HARPER TWELVETREES, Laundry Machinist, 80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C 
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ILVERSMITHS and JEWELLERS. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
DIXON, who has had. 25 years’ ex- 
supplies DESIGN wei chapels, lecture- 


rooms, &c., free of chorge shows bis glans ne Ee 


if P 
r N. W. 
UNERALS.— Ve superior modern 
CARRIAGES and Tran The 


may be seen before 11 a. m., at 107, 


road. Mr. Kenyon’s charge for an inner shell with 
handsome polished onter case, with te brass 
furniture and Plate, an open car 
or hearse with four horses, carriage and pair, in- 
clading every necessary, to either of the suburban 
cemeteries, £21.— 107, re-road, W. 


— — 


CHURCH and CHAPEL BUILD. 
ERS.—TO BE SOLD ay Gothic 
Polished BRASS GAS STANDA 7 feet high, of 
excellent design and finish, and in good order. 
28. each, probable cost £4 46. each. Also 12 Light 
ditto, 10. each. A of these will be sent 
n application to Messrs. Whincop and Son, 179, 
High-street, Stoke Newington. 
ured Relief 


bossed ; 
TRANSFERABLE TRANSFER PICTURES, 
BIRTHDAY and SCRIPTURE TEXT CARDS. 


24 Sheets of Beautiful Relief Scraps 
and CHROMO PICTURES. Price 13 14. stampe. 


100 Transferable Transfer 
RES. Price 13 1d. stamps. 
6,12, 18, or 24 Splendid New Birth- 
DAY CARDS. Price 13 ld. stamps. 


18, or 24 Beautiful Scripture 
6, — A. 12 13 1d. — 


The above are the best, and newest, and chen ‘ 
ichest EVER SOLD — 


and richest SOLD. .- 

I have h of testimonials to show anyone, 
and others are continually coming. All orders are 
sent per return post 


JOHN WAINWRIGBHT, 
Wholesale Stationer, Acton, Middlesex. 


OAL.—OOCKERELL’S COALS.— 


Best . ; 
2is. cash; Best Inland, Zis. cash; I 0 
19. cash; Derby B ta, Io. Nuts, 188. Best 
Coke, 128. Cash on very. 

Central Office : 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


G. BARKER AND CO. 
Betablished 1881. BANKERS. London, 
„ OW, MARK LANE. 


of 210 and 2 
1 recei at the following 
ma 7 Days’ Notice, $ per Cent. 


14 * ” ** * 
Current accounts ope on the usual terms, and 
every description of HaxxIxNa transacted. 


PURE WATER.—Last Improvement. 
S 
0 60. Oxtord treet, and 100,” West: 

— upon the new plan. 1 
EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 


11 Manager, 194, 


8 PRAGUE’S 7-OCTAVE PIANO. 


climates. from 80 ail to 70 1 
SPRAGUE’S HARMONIUMS, in polished maho- 

gany cases, 6 guineas; the very best at the price. 

Others from 7 guineas to 55 guineas, suitable for ex 

port, home use, schools, and places of worship. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, with silver ru, 

superior to all others for beauty and richness of tone. 

for W. Sprague by Needham, of New 
ork. 


W. 7. Pinsbu 0 
taht ' ry-pavement, London, Es 


T* RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, 


Painted by J. E. MILLATS, R.A. 
To be engraved by T. OLDHAM BARLOW, XR. A. 
(The engraving will be the same size as that now in 
progress of the Right Hon. W. E. G „NM. P.) 
ARTISTS PROOFS will be issued at SIX GUINEAS 
Subscribers’ names now received by the Publishers, 
Messrs. THOS. AGNEW and SONS, Old Bond-street 
Galleries, Piccadilly, W. 


Organised Emigration! 


JOHN H. WHITE'S FIRST SPECIAL PARTY, per 


ORIENT LINE. 

Apvvartaces :— Select association, contiguous 
cabing, maximum comfort, minimum cost, and if 
number sufficing a compartment. 

Por s.s. JOHN ELDER, Jury 7, direct to Adelaide, 
Melbourne, or Sydney, and at through rates to other 
ed mest ee 

rths m secu vance. To , 
write at once for particulars, to JOHN W VII E. 


Laceby, near Grimsby. 
Pamphlet on New Zealand Emigration post free seven 
stan 4 


- ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY 
HYDROPATHIC MANSION, NEAR ULVERSTON. 
Grand Old Maasion'H A magui- 
rubberies Walks 


Se te On + 4" 

stretching to Shore at Morecambe ; sheltered 
from cold winds, and Climate — OR my 
britx. The Paradise of Furness ; ” utiful Drives 


and Excursions, including English Lakes. 
Turkish and other Baths with Sea and Fresh Water. 
Bowling, Lawn Tennis, Sr Grounds, Conserva- 


ä t „&e. 
Apply to Dr. PHTLP : 2 F. G. GRANT, Manager. 


— —a—ĩ6 


PROARD and RESIDENCE at Brighton 
Central position, near to the Pavilion, Aquariam 
— tare: 2 views. 22 table. Every home 
comfort.— Terms on application to " . 

58, Old Steine, and 17 and 18, tht 2 


— -—_-— 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 


Be and RESIDENCE, TUDOR 
HOUSE, 50, WARRIO UARE. 
Select Boarding-house, sea view, liberal table, and 
every home — in one of 2 — „ in 
Mrs. J. R. Jenkins. , * 


N * 


Price 1s., post free 13 stamps. 
(A THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF “THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”")—READ 


THE HIGH CHURCH CONFESSIONAL 


(AN EXPOSE). By A. J. DADSON, F.B.G.S. 


„Never came across such a sca exposure. . . Heartily wish it a wide circulation. — The Rock. 
* An able and seasonable exposé of confensional. Earl of Chichester. 
From all or direct from the Publishers, 


ST. PAUL’S PUBLISHING DEPOT, so, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E. O 


KINGSBURY’S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD FOR WOOLS. 


ICE WOOL and n ball, all colours. CREW ELS, 934. dozen, or 1d. each. 
BERLIN WOOLS, . ind White, 38.94. per lb. THISTLE INGERINGS. 24. oz., or 2s. 6d. Ib. 
Colours, from 4s. IId. per Ib, FILOSELLE, Large Skein, 3j4., or 38. 6d. per dozen 


Rvery lady should send for a descriptive Book of Wool and Fancy Needlework, post free to any part of 
the world. 


THOUSANDS of SCRAPS in Packets for Screens and Scrap Books, at 64, 18., 18. 6d., Qs. 6d., 5s., 
10s. 64. per packet. THE WONDERFUL SHILLING PACKET, containing 160 scraps, post free, 18. id. 


p. L. KINGSBURY, NB 2 re 80, 82, 84, 90,92, K 108, Pulham Road, London, 8. M. 
“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected 


NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and 
is strongly recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attendin 
congregational worship. A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. 
Specimen copies will be sent by post to Ministers or Superintendents making application 
to the Secretary. 


«PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Sie Hundred and Forty Pownds have been distributed this year by grants 
to Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st 
of March. 
Address the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ been glad to receive from the lishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn- 
books with which we are acquainted. ‘to feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.’’— 


«This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eight- 

but it has special features to recommend it—we find an ‘ Index of Hymns te for Young 
eople’s Special Services.’ We commend the book in strongest terms and hope that volume will enable 
more beau of hymns. We 


* arrangemen particn lien d the range of extensive. .. The editors ha 
2 collected the best — — 4 — which our roy —— * 
This Hymn-Book may be had in seven different sizes and ev —— 9 of binding at 
very moderate prices. The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenomi- 
national title- if required. 
Published for the rustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 
Loudon, E. C. 


Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P. O. 
orders. Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 
Badge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


DEWHURST'S 
SUPER GLACE THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-—12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARBD. 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES AND 
INITIAL LETTERS. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 


UNDERCLOTHING. 
Any Name can be had in OLD ENGLISH for SIX SHILLINGS a Gross. 


The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Type in Turkey Red. They can 
also be made in Black, both of which are warranted perfectly fast. 
The price of the Single Letters in Red is 2s., 88., and 5s. Gd. per gross box. 


Shirt Labels Manufactured in every Variety. Samples and prices forwarded on 
application. 


SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE, 


Laxcet.—“ Carefully prepared and 
j nutritious.’ 5 
MEAVE'“S „„ ee NEAVE’S 
adapted for children, aged 
and invalids.”’ 
Lowpon Merpicat Recorp.—“ Can 
unhesitatingly recommend 
ooo FOOD 
Sawrrany Rreonp.— As a substi- 


tute for mother's milk Neave's 
Food may be conscientiously 
recommended.’ 


FOR FOR 
INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


TIN OND SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
WIL LS' 


“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to be a 
lone man's Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a sad man's 
Cordial, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's no Herb like it 
under the canopy of heaven. —Kingsley's Westward Ho!“ 


In 1 oz., 2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil, 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


Recommended by the faculty 


“WESTWARD 
HO!“ 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his a = , 
Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, which ! 
most system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials 
refer. ton free 10 to 5. 


My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my 
thanks for the skill and i 


. Lem glad to 
hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's Royal 
Letters Patent, to what I consider the per- 
fection of Painless In xocoguit ion of your 
valuable services you are at li to use my name. 
8. G. HUTCHINS, 
n Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
G. ones, Esq 


Professor GAR DbEx XX, late of the Royal P nic 
Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57, Great Russell-street, London, 
Says — I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite per- 
fect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
laws for actual wear comfort yet intro- 
duced.” 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT vou? 


THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
1, FOUBERT’S PLACE, REGENT 8T., LONDON, W. 
Six good Useful Shirts for 218., e., or 30s., made 
from our soft finish cloth, with linen fittings, Dressed 


Ready for Use, sent paid to any part. Illus. 
trated Instructions for Self-measurement, with list of 


YS’ SHIRTS. 
YOUTHS’ SHIRTS. 
N’S SHIRTS 
COLOURED SHIR 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
SHIRTS IN ALL SIZES. 
LONDON. 


EST CENTRAL TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 97 and 99, SOU THAMPTON ROW, 
RUSSELL-SQUARE, W.C. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 
Is. 3d. m ils 6d. Tariff Card, with Sketch 
Map of London and List of Public Exhibitions, &c., 


on a ° 
" FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
FOOD OF HEALTH. 


One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 


and their attendant . 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers 


TRON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —“ Blon- 
Ain, the most Automaton of the 
performs daily on the n 


horescence, by Mr. J. L. King. 
. A new and amusing Ghost 
tertainment, written by Ellis Reynolds, recited by 

Miss Alice Burnelle. 

Admission to the whole, ls. 


Another Gold Medal 


again the ONLY ONS awarded for 


COD-LIVER OIL. 


PARIS, 1878. 


MOLLER’S "3" COD-LIVER Ol) 


by Moller’s Method, free from indi- 

ble fats of other oils, is su to amr in deli- 
cacy of taste and virtue and purity. 
The most eminent onand Eu Physicians 


pronounce it the Purest and Best. Given the Only in 
award at IN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. in 
capsuled bottles, of all chemists. 


DOING GOOD. 
EV. E. J. SILVERTON will send his 


may be ob for both. Mr. Silverton has been 
enabled for years to make the hearts of many 
glad by his of treatment. The most wonder- 


fal results have followed the use of the Remedies, anil 
no one t to despair until he 74 —— tho 
of this book, of which nearly 200,000 copies have 
issued. It contains a sermon read by His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and an engraving of 
. Mr, Silverton's beautiful Place of Worship. 


Address 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARRK-ST., NOTTINGHAM 
OR the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


(KU ARKES WORLD-FAMED 
/ BLOOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOOD 
PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the blood from all m- 
purities, cannot be too highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and Sor 
all kinds it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 

It Cures old Sores. 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, Cancerous Ulcers. 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. 
Cures Glandular Swellings. 
Clears the Blood from all impure Matter. 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is pao to the taste, and war- 
ranted free from anything injurious to the most deli- 
cate constitution of either sex, the Proprietor solicits 
sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

Thousands of testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in Cases containing 
six times the quantity, lls. each, sufficient to effect a 
permanent cure in the it 17 yt long-standing 
cases—BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDI. 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom 
and the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 
or 132 stamps 72 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High- street, Lincoln, 
Wholesale of all the Wholesale Houses 
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BRADFORD'S NEW SHOW ROOMS 


CONTAIN 


was ai "a 
Mach nes,” Mowers 

w ringers, iry and Garden 
Mangles. Appliances. | Requisites. 


And every article of Domestic Ut.lity. 
Catalogues, with over 200 illustrations, free. 


T. BRADFORD & CO, 
140, 141, 142, 143, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ja Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 

yproved of this pure solution as the best rem for 

Dry of the MACH, HEARTBURN, . 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate — 
Ladies, Children, and Infants 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


THE 
INSTITUTE PERMANENT BUILD- 
ING & INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


STABLISHED, LONDON, 1868. 
Curzr Orrices— 

81, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, E. C. 
and Directore—Mesers. Jons CLAPHAM, 
Cushion-court, E. C.; Joux Temp.eroy, F. R. G. S., 
Budge-row-chambers, E. C.; Jon Carr, Blooms. 

bury-square, W. C. 

Directors—Mesars. J. Bexsox, W. Fanuen, J. Grover, 
A. H. Haoots, E. C. Juxes, W. Kirn, W. T. 


OapEx. 
Secretary—J. W. TABRAHAM. 


Shares, £25. Subscriptions, 5s. Monthly. 
number may be taken. Shares may be paid up 

ia or in part at any time. — interest. 
Bonus on matu Shares at annual distribution ot 
profits. No liability of members. Females and 
minors may take Shares. All members in town and 
country have equal advantages. 

Advances on House Property made promptly, — 
liberal terms and yments. Apply by pos 

personally to the , as above. nforaation 


Tru 


may be obtained of any of the Trustees or Di 
rectors. dee Sb ee | 
RITISH E UITABLE AsSSUR 
ANCE COMPANY. 


UEEN-STREET-PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


TWE TY-FIFPTH ANNUAL REPORT, Mar, 1880. 
2,025 Policies issued for , £408,652 
New Annual Premiums... : 12,155 

24,525 Policies in force for 4,401,837 


Annual Premium Income we 2 137,235 
Death Claims, — matured claims and 


Bonuses 477 
Laid by in in the Year 61,237 
Accum Fand 685,708 


Average Reversionary Bonus l annum. 
a Assurance without mutual alk 


E GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 


Paid-up Capital ...... £500,000. 
INTEREST i, LLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
5} per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for Owz Year and upwards. 
than One Year according to Bank rates. 
sonal all Notes issued under the Seal of the Com 
with cheques or coupons attached for half 


ear 
Yearly interest TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securitics in 
which their pupae, peo lave 1.— and the additional 


guarantee of the 
P and full 2 — oe at 


the 52, Queen Victoria-st 
A. W. Y, Manager. 
SECOND HALF OF CAPITAL 

OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon. 
street, London, E.C. Capital, ONE MILLION, in 
40,000 full dup Shares of £25. For the Pur. 
chase and of 1— ve HOUSE 
PROPERTY, and Improvin of the 
Working Classes on Belt supporting ciple. 


Registered March 15, 187 
CAESAR, ALLOTTED. 
FIVE ISSUES, 1 Se eee amount- 
ing to Half a Million, at premiums amounting to 


000, 

The SIXTH ISSUE of 4,000 £25 Shares at £5 per 
Share Premium. Nearly half already allotted ; 
remainder in course of allotment. 

Current Rate of Interest on Shares, i er cant. 

Estates Purchased, 132; Cost, £647, 911. 

— * Estates have been sold at a considerable 

rofit 
K Well-built and drained Weekly Houses and Shop 
Property bought. 

The Company offers great facilities for Purchasing 
Estates, having large sums at disposal for immediate 
completion of same. 

Eligible Estates for Sale. 

The Company is prepared to undertake Manage- 
ment of Estates. 

Fourth Annual Report, and Balance-sheet now 
ready. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK. — South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest yy * on 
the minimum monthly — 7 beg not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on tat Three 

r cent. Interest, on 
PThe Bank u es for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks and Shares 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


A Pam — with fall particulars, on application. 
N ANCIS RAVENSCROFT, — 


March 31, 11880 
KBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
6 POE EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with 

mmediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Birxseck BUILDING Soctery. 

W TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 

LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 

with Immediate Possession, either for Building or 


Gardening Apply at the Office of the 
7 — ger e ia — — . 
A Pamphlet, with fu iculars, on application. 
Pe Neis RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


LITURGIES FOR DIVINE WORSHIP. 


It contains Nine Services. 
loth, cut flush, 8d. Cloth, gilt 1 gehen ay 18. 
The octavo edition is is also ready. = mess like 
contains nine 


rr — 
t 0 
Jams Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, London. 


Fs Gar: d 


THE LITERARY WORLD 
Despatches The , One pany) contalan e 
a eel ee 


and Sa — — of 
— and 
Cambridge and * 
ligions of China— 


nog Stadies of 

— Authors—The r. Wilkie Collins 
Arn Notes— Literary Table Talk—Publica- 
tions of the Week 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 


Le —~ 


Image. hy, the Rex. ber an — 9 Owner MA 


Christ. By the ker. Somme 122 2 — 
By the Rev. ey tg FO Brooks, M.A.— 


1222 — 
— 


he True 4— — 


THE SUNDAY 801001 TIMES 


For this Week (Price — ay * contains: 
of * Miriam's 


ters ward, 
“ Selma „ Troubles,” by Times 
Live in: “The Oh 
Lessons on 


We 
~y~? Farningham— 
i.—The . 


Souls and Warn 
n the ev. Dr. tier Sud 
oloe. By the Kev. F 
The U of the Black board Compiet 
Opened | the Door. Ry Kelanton ques 
Teacher: F — X By the Kev. wo 92 le 
latimer—Sianal Lighte—Poetry : Hear Him. By Ma 
Parningham. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE 


or June ce Sixpence), contains: a: ape Prince Consort 
= mma Jane Worbot 11 ay 
Friends. By J. Ewin Kitchie“Untornotton.. Bi -2 — 
Bristowe—C aing ahis 
An Easter Loug Ago. By Georgina 8. _— 


LONDON: JAMES CLARKE& OO. 13814, PLEBT STREET 


BY THE SAD SEA WAYES, 
Miss PRISCILLA’S SUMMER CHANGE. 


BY MARGARET SCOTT MACRITCHIE. 
Cloth 18. A. [Nearly Ready. 


18. 


Crown vo, cloth gilt, 600 pp., price 88. 


A WOMAN S PATIENCE. 
BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 


LONDON: JAMESCLAREES 00. 18 414, FLEST STREET. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


EDITION OF 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD, 
PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING. 
A REAL TREASURE FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


This bright and ve . 
es, Serial mp 

Poetry for the Children j 9 — - on Household 

Matters, and Household Recipes ; Chotee —_ 
from the best American Literature Er 

lish Books ; Selections 

‘s Pastime 8 to 


and 
„0 This Edition of the Christian W has from the 
extensive and constantly-widening 
favour. tion now exceeds by ~ thon. 
sands that of most of the other journals of its kind. 
The I..vsTraTions recently introduced into the 
— — People’s de ae have already 


=e to add 
N 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


The Family Circle Edition of the Christian 
World for June 15 contains :— 
The Fool's Penny: A Complete Tale. 

Jane Moore. 
Only a Dream: A Serial Tale. By Manx J. Hype. 
The Twins: A New Original Tale. 
A 825 s Mission: Tale by Mrs. Brecrrer Stowe. 
We Do with our Daughters P 
whet Aton HaRrtayp. 
Chatterbox and Chatterbag. 
Two Mistakes that Men! Make, 
The Mice andthe Egg. Three Illustrations. 
Spring House-Cleaning. Two Illustrations. 
The Scarecrow: A True Story. 
A Queer Policeman. D. D.“ 
“I Forgot.” My Dream. 
Household Recipes: Fish Croquettes, 
Orange Pudding. 
Selections Grave and Gay. 
Mildred in the Library. By Dr. Hortaxp. 
The Undiscovered Life. “Judge Not.” 
A Wedding at Sea. A Country Life. 
Young People's Pastime. 


ON PENN: 


By Emir 


Post Free — or or One Shilling and Bight. 
ter. 


pence per Qua, 
The Part for June (containing the Numbers 
for May) price Gd. 6d. ; post free 7d. 


LONDON: JAMES OLARKE &00 CO- 15 414, FLEET STREET. 


— — --+ 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s, Gd. 


SERMONS 
BY THE 


REV. WILLIAM BRADEN 


Late Minister of the King’s Weigh House Chapel. 
Edited by AGNES BRADEN, 
With a Preface by the 


Rev. H. R. REYNOLDS, B.A., D. D., 


President of Cheshunt College. 


„We heartily commend this volume to our readers 
as a fitting memorial of one whose private character 
and public service endeared him to many of his fellow- 
townsmen during his residence here, and whose great 
ability and faithfulness asa preacher increased the use- 


- fulness and raised the 4 ation of the local Noncon.- 


formist pulpit. We would say, in conclusion, that the 


— ve got up the book in excellent st le, 
the paper, type, and binding being all that could be 
desi and oe te price ( 64.) which, —— in mind 


that the — contains no fewer than twen one dis- 
courses, renders it remarkably cheap.“ — Huddersfield 
Examiner. 


LONDON; JAMES CLARKE & CO., 15 & 1, 4¥ LEET-ST, E. C 


The New Edition, with 120 Supplemental Tunes. 
THE PSA LMIST. 
Edited b — 4 PROUT, B. A. 


, and 38. 
aGhant I Book, 100 Chants with Scripture Words, 1s. 
ls 
1 Book nn Ad. and 28. 
1 Ge. K. and 7s. 64. m 
poi men eR, to nisters and 
2 at very s, free by post, 
‘J. Happow and Co., 3, Bouverie-street, 
"octet Novetwo and Co, 1, Berners- 
etree 


sixth Thousand, revised and enlarged, price le, post 


THOUGHTS ON THBISM: 
WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN HARMONY WITH 
MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
An exceedingly interesting ＋1 — "— Keoho. 
“The compilers of this able and suggestive | reatise 
have and endeavoured to meet a manifest 
need of the times Suse Daily News. 
London: Trabner and Co., Ludgate-hi)! 


Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, imp. 8vo, price Is., 
THE LIFS AND TIMES 


THE Ricut H 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTON E, 
„ DO. 

HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL. By 
J. Ewina Rireunt, Author of Modern States. 
mon, &c. Illustrated with Coloured Portraits 
and upwards of 300 Woodcuts 

A Copyright Lith Picture of Mr. Glad 
stone in his Study — presented to each sub- 
scriber of the entire work r by ial — 
sion of Messrs. Marion Co., the — — 

Size of picture, 24 in. ois by tnd in. 

London : JAMES SANGSTER and CO., Paternoster 

row. 


Colleges and Schools, 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the 
e of the SONS of MINISTERS.— 
osiah Vi 1 Samuel Mor- 


— ley, Bag. MP 8. — B.A. The 
the above School, 1 decided to ro- 
—— a — number 1747 PUPIL: 


S, are now open 
to receive ons. 


— — 


of the 
asual branches of English, 1 — French, German, ＋ 
Mathematics. An Annual Examination is held b 


"Tniversity Examiner, and Prizes awarded. Spec at. 
cention is paid to the moral character of the bo The 
Annual Course consists of Three Terms from January 
4a — with the usual h a det 0 
Cc 0 0 0 ween. 

A — — to 
be made to Rev. 8. Fisher, Memorial Farringdon- 
street, E. C. 


1＋2—— HALL COLLEGE, STAFF. 
FORDSHIRE. 
Heavd-MastTeER: 
ALEXANDER WAUGH Byte Eg, M.A. (Lon. 
1 Classics; — Andrew's 


don), Gold 
Scholar and First Priseman in 
Mathematics University College, ; Fellow 
Ne London. 
ASSISTED BY A LARGE STAFF OF RESIDENT 
AND VISITING MASTERS. 


Situation one of 


Cambridge Loe Fe 
Of SENIORS, the 
— * poe gained wi 


and Exhibition 
Ot JUNIORS, 2 2 


lace in * 
ECON Din — 


u, 
bridge. 
wus Foes, Oa08 ply to the Secretary and Preacher, 
Rev. Phili ae. M.A. (London), Tettenhall, 
via Wolver 
SECOND T —Mar ist to Jutr st. 


—— — 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, &. K. 


PrincrraLs— 
Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
oth, —% 
lish Literatare . Prof. Most, Univer. Col. 
— . Prof. Bewrier, King’s Col. 
Frenc Language Dr. Manprov. 
German Dr. Wu, Dulwich Col. 
Italian Lan Prof. Ferrero, LL.D. 
Ancient & odern History Dr. Kemeurap, Dul. Col. 
English „ G. E. Weer, 1. ＋. 
Physical 122 . Prof. Serer, Col. 
M usic—Theo Joun — eq. 


Piano and Harmonium Herr Louis Drexu. 
Singiug ; nor Garcia. 

Drawing and Pain ting .. E C. Mirss, Esq. 

Geology & Biblical St Rev. — W. Tobb, D. D., F. d. S. 


Terius und Particulars on application to the Principals 


— — — 


beer fee the SONS of MISSION 0 

ARIES, BLACKHEATH, S 
2 Head Master e Rev. E. Arn. MA., 

RECEIVES a few PRIVATE PUPILS, not necessa- 

rily sons of, missionaries, but in other respects under 
the general regulations of the School. 

The School gained distinction in the various 

University and Civil Service examinations, and is 

Syndicate of 


annually examined throughout by the 8 
Cambridge. 

All the arrangements, educational and domestic, are 
those of a high-class school. Terms, &., on applica. 


tion. 


'f\HE LADIES’ HIGH-CLASSSCHOOL 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 
CROYDON. 


Paixcirats--Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH, 
Ten miles from London, and three from the Crystal 


a e. 

Public Examinations are not for. The 
ystem upon which the school is worked is entirely 
dow, and each succeeding year testifies to its suecess. 

In addition to the usual branches of English, which 
tre taught in a manner both efficient and teresting, 
Drawing, Music, and the Continental Languages re- 

ceive considerable ut tent ion, and with valuable — 

Each class has a 4 pen room teacher. 

A gymnasium has outdoor exercise 
s much encouraged. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, may be obtained fron, the Principals, 


— — — 


E HOUSE SCHOOL, OHES- 
wy Pron TN N. 


2 ber ae ot e 


tion to the usual Classical, ype 
lish subjects and French, which is stud 


and 

daily, tion in Science forms * of the 
regular work of the upper classes. eF h, 
German, drawing, and B are taucht by Dr. 
Adelste of Modern wing, 
and Pai at the Royal Polytec u. In. 


HE NORTHERN CONGREGA-. 
TIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD. 
Established 1831, for the sons of Ministers & Mission. 
— ; the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 


Head Master—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in 
a 4 Williams Divinity Scholar, 


7 R. N Wakefield, Treasurer 


9 Hon Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAB, B Lake, A. Dailey, — 


* — — School itself is an exce an excellently-contrived build- 
where . 


„ Uni- 


nisters’ sous are received on reduced terms. 


INTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR. 
ROAD, SOUTHPOR 
Pariwctrate—Mrs. and the — SIMON. 


Prospectuses from the Principals, or 
the Rev. J. 8. Tun Nen — 


ROGMORE COLLEGE, RICK 
MANSWORTH (18 miles from London). 
Classical and Commercial Education. Home com- 
forta. Extensive recreation grounds. 
For prospectus apply to oo Se ee Princi 


RBON, M.A. 


LEN LYON HOUSE.—SCHOOL for 
acipal, Mise SYKES, assisted “by competent 
Governesses and Professors 

Terms and references on application. 


2 HALL SCHOOL, NORTH. 
vat by. Mas Xx Jan! her Da 
— 1 * 


F 
prepared annually for the 333 Local 
_peplls prepared annually 


WILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, 
Near Birmingham. 

SOHOOL for YOUNG LADIBS 

mates tz Se PHIPSON and 

HILL, now Mere. ALTER R LANCE, is carried 

on 1 Mrs. LANCE. 


References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. 
D4LB, Birmingham. 8 


University School, H 
R. JOHN STEWART has the plea- 


sure of informing ate Senet that he has se. 
. — Ge! the help of the Rev. B. B. WILLIAMB, late of 
hester 

THE NEW LOWER SCHOOL, for of 7 to 11 

years of under the care of Mrs. tler (wife 
ot Mr. ward A. Butler, B. A., B.So.). 

EXxaMINaTION 41 7 ror 1879 
—— University, First B.A. oe & 
2 Matriculation in Honoure eee ; 
vision... 

3 Examination, Seniors .. ox 1 

College of Preseptors, First wy eee on — 8 

* eee oa 14 


. with the lot Pe tor Madre 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
Cornwallis Gardens, H 
4. * SCHOOL for LADIES, conducted 


— * — (wife of the Rev. 
—— — 
TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-.LYNBE. 
* Established I the late me 8 * 
' DATE. F. HOWORTH, pal. 


XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE- CLASS 
(HOWARD HOUSE BCHOO 


_ Tos e . . ar re for thirty igh ear 
have ex- 


subjects required in pt I life. 
pls from 


celled in good —— 


ing, 


mercan 
this School have passed Examinations of the 
Pharmaceutical Society and the College Preceptors, 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations 
in Honours. Cricket, 
References to parents in 


Messrs. J. and J. 


Claremont, — Margate. 


NGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
‘4 BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 
—— — — is — — for ite educa. 
tional efficie ome comfo t, 
_——— — aud 2 any | The — 
Principal is assisted — fu English 
Foreign Governesses, a — 5 Matrons. 
Pupils are received to study accomplishments and 
household n Cooking is taught by a lady 
diplones from South Kensingt 11 


Education in Switzerland. 


EW FRAUEN STEIN ACADEMY 
ZUG. Established 1855. Preparation for the 
Universities, commercial department, German, 
French, and Italian. Large modern A 


fae Ripe : 


ee — 1 - er ²•d 


— 
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Chateau Lafite, Chateau Margaux, 


AND OTHER 


HIGH-CLASS VINTAGE CLARETS. 


— . — ꝶ . — — 


— — — — — — — -— 


„There is nothing that people speak more often about,” says the Times, “than Bordeaux Wine, and yet nothing perha , about which people are more ignorant. In the 
Upper Medoc there are three vine s beyond criticism, Chateau Lafite, Chateau aux, and the Chateau Latour. What & region it is! it was once ours,” wrote 
Thackera ; “and why did we not keep it?” “I can now understand,” continues the Times Paris correspondent, “how the Due d’Aumale, when 8 man, ordered the 
regiment he was commanding to present arms on passing Chateau Margaux. The Lafite I was better acquainted with than the Latour, so I uncovered on entering the Lafite 
cellars ; but I uncovered with equal deference on leaving the Latour ones.” 

The consumption of the fine red Wines of the Medoc, which are in England known by the name of Claret, has made = progress during recent years, and has increased 
tenfold since the alteration of the duty in 1860. Their appreciation by the English people is a vey one, and likely to be continued. Much, however, depends upon the 
seasons for quality, and much again—seeing that these Wines differ even in good years—upon the selection. : 

„At Bordeaux,” says the Times, the good years are known by heart. — knows that 1870, 1871, and 1876 were in general good years; and good years have 
long been denominated ‘ Englishmen’s years.’ ” , 

The Clarets of 1876 Vintage have made extraordinary progress: they elegance, colour, vinosity, and good body, with a ſme aroma, and will develop into magni- 
ficent Wines. Unfortunately, the yield was but comparatively small, and the quantity more than usually limited; the prices are, however, in consequence of the extraordinary 
productiveness of the years 1874 and 1875, unusually moderate. | 

Having regard to the high character of the Wines of 1876, we feel confident that at their present prices they will be found amongst the cheapest and best ever offered to 
the English consumer. We were among the first to recognise the merits of this Vintage, and to secure a large and varied Stock of the finest qualities; their genuineness is 
guaranteed, and samples can be had on payment, and the W ines can be tasted in our Cellars. 

“The Bordeaux tasters,” continues the Times correspondent, keep the Wine a moment on the tongue, and then spit it out. I had some reluctance in tasting so 
exquisite a Wine in this way, but resigned myself to it; but I could not bring myself to deal thus with Lafite 1876, Chateau Margaux 1876, and Latour 1876—these I really 
drank, and they rewarded me for my deference by sparing my head.” 

We have the pleasure to state that with a view still farther to develop the sale of these light, useful, and exquisite Wines in this country, we have just taken 
the whole of the extensive vaults lately in the occupation of Messrs. Henry Goss and Co. They now form a continuous portion of our already large premises, and give us a 
stupendous space for the storing and maturing of French Wines. We purpose shortly removing our offices and tasting rooms, for the greater convenience of Customers, to the 
other end of our premises. 

In consequence of the partial failure of the 1879 Vintage, and the consequent scarcity of good sound Wines, a great rise in price has been established at Bordeaux 
upon all Wines of Vintages previous to that date. This, coupled with the ravages made by the dreaded Phylloxera, will, we fear, Toad to the shipment of much spurious 

ine to this market, and will necessitate much caution on the part of dealers generally, otherwise the high character which the light pure Wines of France have obtained in 


this country will suffer. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS, VINTAGE 1876. 


Chateau Margaux Grand Vin . + (Bottled at the Chateau, and bearing the full Brand on Corks and Cases) Bottled Feb. 1879 a a 46s. Od. 

Chateau Lafite Grand Vin „ (Bottled at the Chateau, and bearing the full Brand on Corks and Cases) Bottled March 1879 . 48s. Od. 

Chateau Lafite Carruades - (Bottled at the Chateau, and bearing the full Brand on Corks and Cases) Bottled March 1879 . , . 41s. Od. 

Chateau Lafite 2d Vin ' - (Bottled at the Chateau, and bearing the full Brand on Corks and Cases) Bottled March 1879. i . 85s. Od. 

Chateau DIssan Grand Vin - (Bottled at the Chateau, and bearing the full Brand on Corks and Cases) Bottled Jan. 1879 ‘ . ZIS. 6d. 

Chateau Kirwan Grand Vin (Bottled at the Chateau, and bearing the full Brand on Corks and Cases) Bottled Feb. 1872 , . 8ls. 6d. 
MAGNUMS. 

Chateau Margaux Grand Vin » (Bottled at the Chateau, and bearing the full Brand on Corks and Cases) Bottled March 1879 . 928. Od. 
Chateau Lafite Grand Vin , . (Bottled at the Chateau, and bearing the full Brand on Corks and Cases) Bottled March 1879 . j . 986s. Od. 
JEROBOAMS. 

Oaateau Margaux Grand Vin . (Bottled at the Chateau, and bearing the full Brand on Corks and Cases) Bottled March 1879 . n N 34s. Od. 
Chateau Lafite Grand Vin 1 . (Bottled at the Chateau, and bearing the full Brand on Corks and Cases) Bottled March 1879. : . 86s. Od. 


NOTE.—A Jeroboam contains about 8 Bottles, a Magnum 2 Bottles. 
The above Prices are Net Cash, and include Bottles and Cases, but not Carriage. 


VINTAGE 1877. 


Chateau Larose Grand Vin.—The finest Wine of the seconds crus of this year; a portion of this growth is now being bottled at the Chateau, the 
remainder is in our Cellars, where it can be seen. 


Chateau D’Issan Grand Vin.—Will shortly arrive, and may be seen during the process of bottling at our Cellars. PER DOZEN 

Chateau Latour Grand Vin. 1 8 8 Vintage 1873. Bottled Dec. 1876 8 488. Od. 
Bottled at the Chateau, and bearing the full Brand on Corks and Cases. 

Chateau Lafite Grand Vin . : ; : : ; , Vintage 1873. Bottled Dec. 1876 : . 48s. Od. 
Bottled at the Chateau, and bearing the full Brand on Corks and Cases. 

Chateau Lafite Grand Vin . 8 f 1 5 a Vintage 1872. Bottled Deo. 1874 b : 48s. Od. 
Bottled at the Chateau, and bearing the full Brand on Corks and Cases. 

Chateau Lafite Grand Vin . Vintage 1871. Bottled — 1874. 


Bottled at the Chateau, and bearing the full Brand on Corks and Cases. 
The above Prices are Net Cash, and include Bottles and Cases, but not Carriage. 


Per dozeu Per doze 
Vintage Bottled Per dosen f. Bottles 8 Vintage Bottled Por doren bottles 
St. Julion 1876 Nov. 1878 21s. 128. 


Chateau Latour Grand Vin 18686 Nov. 1869 654s. — A very’ elogant Wine. n te fall-davoured, 
Chateau Ducru Beaucaillou . N 1800 Nov. 1872 68458. — | a — L enty of body and aroma. 
——et 0 : . . . . 1870 i . a 
Chateau Beychevelle. . 18800 Dec. 1872 44s. | r eee on 
Chateau Ducru Beaucaillou... : . 1865 Jan. 1870 878. 0 0d. py eon one — ane is esteemed, as 
Chateau Calon Segur. . . . . 1865 Feb. 1868 32s. d.. W F 1876 Aug. 1879 16s. Os. 
Chateau D’Issan Grand Vin 1886 March 1871 328. — An excellent dinver Wine, possessing good 
body and flavour, and recommended as improv- 
Chateau Grand Puy Ducases. N . 1865 Feb. 1869 3186. d. | ing greatly in bottle. 
- St. Emilion , ; a : „ 13870 Oct. 1878 8 
Chateau Leoville Lascases. a , . 1873 April 1877 308. 16s. dd. n 0 148 88 
Chateau Kirwan Grand Vn. 1570 Feb. 1879 30s. — — and Louqust. 1. has bese some ‘time fi 
e, an . 
Chateau D’Issan Grand Vin N . 1876 Dee. 1878 308. 168. 6d racter as @ Ghenp, wholesome dinner er Claret. 
; 87 75 5 8 The Chancellor's Claret. ; - 1876 Apri . : 
Chateau Barton Langoa eA 1876 Nov. 1878 308. 163. Gd. 6 7 pril 1879 13s. 78. 6d 
Chateau Brown Cantenac. ; ; 1873 — 1876 30s. — is called 7 Chancellor's,” from the mention of 
Chateau Pontet Canet. a 5 , . 1873 — 1876 288. 1 Right Hon. WE. 4 — the 
Chateau Citran ; 1876 Feb. 1879 24s. 188. 6d. | — 7. the Wine Duties from 5s. 9d to Js. 


The above Prices are Net Cash, Carriage free. Cases and Bottles will be charged for, the latter at 1s. per dozen; but both 
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THE TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE. 


Tue sketch given below will enable our readers to 
compare the past with the present. To be obliged 
to go back half an average life-time to discover the 
origin of any public movement is at first sight a 
little discouragi We cannot fail to remember 
that in that interval other agitations for beneficial 
public objects have arisen, and have reached their 
consummation ; though mainly because, like that 
for Free Trade, they have touched the material 
interests of the nation. With the Liberation move- 
ment it is otherwise. What there was in the 
nature of direct grievance has during the last 
generation almost vanished. By what slow 
processes, patient persistence, and sturdy conflicts 
this has — effected, is told elsewhere. The 
Statute Book and the annals of the British Parlia- 
ment mark the successive and successful stages of the 
struggle towards Religious Equality. But the greatest 
change of all—that of public sentiment—can only 
be y estimated by comparison. Even in our 
fragmentary retrospect of the course of ecclesiastical 
events since 1844—when the first Liberation Con- 
ference was held the predominant feature is the 
great and beneficent revolution that has taken place 
in public feeling. Measured by years it is simply 
astounding. It is hardly possible now to realise 
the extent to which ecclesiastical arrogance and in- 
tolerance forty years ago, and even still more re- 
cently, ruled the Legislature, pervaded our laws, 
and permeated society; and we are bound to say 
they are still crystallisedin present-day Convocation 
debates. Though the system from which they 
flowed remains in theory intact, we are living in 
quite another atmosphere. This is, of course, due 
in a measure to the ual increase of intelligence, 
the spread of education, and altered social relations. 
But thus much may be claimed for the Liberation 
Society—that, during this long interval, it has been 
directing these ameliorating forces into the right 
channel ; that it has saturated the public mind with 
views of spiritual life which, answering to national 
aspirations, find a response in the heart and con- 
science of the community ; and that it has carried 
on a great movement quiet and persistent 
appeals to those higherinstincts which have changed 
the opinions of the mass of the community with the 
smallest amount of friction. Thus it happens that 
now, when the Liberation Society is approaching 
the citadel of ecclesiastical injustice for the final 
assault, it is looked upon by all but interested 
partisans not as a revolutionary propaganda, but 
as a well-organised, pacific, teaching agency, that 
is preparing the way for an inevitable national 
reform. 

In singing the requiem of the churchyard 
monopoly, the Times, the other day, rejoiced that 
Nonconformists would soon be left with nothing 
but a ‘‘ sentimental grievauce. If that had been 
a true description, no such assemblies as those 
which at the end of last week thronged the Cannon- 
street Hotel, and crowded the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, could have been gathered together. Not a 
few staunch friends of the movement, seeing that 
a Liberal Government, which confessedly owed 
its position mainly to the zeal and energy of Non- 
conformists, was now in power, and that the 
Burials question was as good as settled, regarded 
a Liberation Conference at the close of so exciting 
and exhausting a campaign, as somewhat of a 
hazardous experiment. Those fears were effec- 
tually dissipated by the aspect of the great hall on 
Thursday morning ; by the appearance on the plat- 
form of a larger phalanx of M. P.'s than ever 
put in an appearance on such an occasion; and by 
the number and quality of the delegates who re- 
sponded to the invitation of the committee. If this 
mass of grey-headed veterans and earnest young 
men came from all parts of the country from Land's 
End to John — mourn over a “‘ senti- 
mental grievance,” there never was a case of greater 
infatuation. They had, indeed, in the political 
aspect of the times abundant cause for hearty con- 
gratulation. The flower of the forces, whose 
enthusiasm installed a Liberal Administration, was 
there not to endorse the maxim, Rest and be 
thankful,” but to gird themselves for new battles, 
and to take a new point of departure. Three well- 
attended sessions in the heart of the metropolis, 
that offers very tempting blandishments to country 
visitors—the third of which was as sustained in 
speaking and enthusiasm as the first-—followed by a 
crowning demonstration in the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle unsurpassed in the experience of the Libera- 
tion Society, are evidence sufficient that the 
movement is as fully supported as ever. And as we 
watched the proceedings of the Conference, 


listened to the response of its deeply-interested 
members to the arguments and appeals put before 
them, we could not but draw the conclusion 
that this concentrated moral force would do for the 
nation at large what it had been enabled to ac- 
complish for the Liberal party; and that ere lon 
the Times would have to register its triumphs, — 
to swell the final chorus of victorious congratulation. 
Nothing can better illustrate the ceaseless 
activity of the Liberation Society than the report 
of the Executive Committee; which, perhaps, on 
future occasions of the kind might wick advantage 
be placed in the hands of the delegates, and taken 
as read. While a Tory Government was 1 
national progress, the public mind perforce absorbe 
in foreign affairs, and all the great industrial inte- 
rests of the community were suffering from pro- 
longed depression, the seed was being sown broad- 
cast. In these three years of general political stag- 
nation, meetings and lectures to the number of 
2,000 have been held in all parts of the country, 
and tracts, leaflets, and placards have been scat- 
tered abroad, amounting in the aggregate to 
7,000,000. It is in such quiet, effective fashion 
that opinion in favour of Disestablishment, and 
as to the proper sphere of spiritual activities, 
has been ripening. In this great work of indoctrin- 
ating society with right principles—the elevating 
moral influence of which will, happily, long survive 
the occasion that called it forth—the society has 
never lacked the sinews of war. An — 2 
of £81,000 during the last six years has set these 
varied agencies in motion, but a still larger outlay 
will be necessary in proportion as the movement 
assumes those national proportions that are the 
sure omen of speedy success. 

The indications that the society is assuming this 
wider development have become increasingly mani- 
fest. The members of the Legislature who 
occupied the Cannon-street platform were hardly a 
tithe of those who endorse its objects. The prin- 
ciple of Religious Equality is represented in the 
Cabinet, and is recognised as one that must sooner 
or later come to the front in a — form, not 
only by most Liberal politicians, but by the foremost 
Liberal statesmen of the day. They have, one andall 
—and it may be set down as a great faci '’—ceased 
to contest the equity and necessity of the change. It 
is only a question of time; and even so staunch a 
Church organ as the Guardian does not hesitate 
to warn its friends to prepare for the contingency. 
Although Nonconformists are—and will probably to 
the end be—the backbone of the Liberation 
movement, it is only needful to note the varied 
representation at last week's Conference, and the 
diverse opinions on other subjects held by some of 
the principal speakers, to see that this is no 
sectional agitation. The platform of the society 
has always been wide enough for national pur- 

ses, and it is now occupied by foremost men 
in political life, who are entirely outside the 
Dissenting world. The Liberal party, irrespective 
of creed and individual opinion, is now in close 
alliance with Nonconformists for the one common 
and paramount object—the separation of Church 
and State. Nor can it be otherwise if that end is 
to be realised by legislative action for the benefit 
of the entire population. 

We do not think the sagacity of the leading 
Church organ in predicting that Disestablishment 
is one of the questions of the near future can be 
at fault. It may not be expedient, owing to the 
political exigencies of the time, formally to test 
the opinions of the present Parliament on the sub- 
ject, or todo more than use the Legislature as a 
suitable platform from which the whole country ma 
be addressed. By this and other means the Libera. 
tion Society will be able to carry out its cardinal 
object—to gain over public opinion. This action 
will never cease to be seasonable and necessary till 
the consummation is realised, and the lapse of every 
year, provided this teaching agency is in full opera- 
tion, will more entirely prepare the nation for the 
great change. No one now regards that change as 
indefinitely remote. According to all probability 
the Scotch Establishment will be dealt with by our 
responsible statesmen after the next general elec- 
tion. Once opened, it can * be closed in one 
way, unless the Scotch people change their present 
views. Asa practical Parliamentary question, the 
English State Church stands, as Mr. GLADSTONE 
says, in the rear. The inevitable extension of the 
county franchise, and as its corollary a redistribution 
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work with all the more energy and self-sacrifice 
because the goal is definitely in sight. Among the 
mass of the people they hove less to overcome 
antagonism than indifference, and to that end this 
successful Twelfth Triennial Conference will, we 
doubt not, be found to have contributed its full uota, 
for, besides enlightening a public ro to listen 
to its claims, it has cemented the alliance between 
the active supporters of Religious Equality and the 
active section of the great Liberal party. 


THE LIBERATION CONFERENCES—AN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


WuHeEn the Children of Israel arrived within sight of 
the Promised Land, the Divine Lawgiver called upon 
them to consider in their hearts what great things had 
been wrought on their behalf since they set out on 
their long and toilsome pilgrimage from Egyptian 
bondage. The occurrence of the Twelfth Triennial 
Conference of the Liberation Society furnishes, in like 
manner, a not inappropriate juncture for a retrospect 
of the progress which has been made during the last 
forty years towards the goal of Religious Equality. 
In 1840 Nonconformists had begun to witness some of 
the results of the evil seed sown by the writers of the 
Oxford Tracts. Official clericalism, always sufficiently 
dominant and aggressive, had been quickened into re- 
newed activity and increased audacity; and statesmen 
of both political parties were found only too supple in 
yielding to its insolent demands. Not only were the 
goods of Nonconformists “ spoiled ” by grievous Church- 


rate exactions—which Sir Herbert Jenner Fust decided 
would be valid if levied by two churchwardens and a 
minority, though a large majority of the ratepayers in 


vestry refused their sanction—but noble men like John 
Childs, of B y, John Tho and William 
Baines, of Lei , suffered long months of imprison- 


ment under the galvanised action of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. Among gther incidents of those “bad old 
times,” we note that at Hackney, in 1841, “a poor old 
blind beggar, who” might “be seen with his dog nearly 


every day in the New-road, waiting by the way-side for 
the Seneveleut to cast him their mites for his subsist- 
ence, was summoned” before the istrates for the 
sum of tenpence for the — of the richest Church 
Establishment in the world. In the parish of St. 
George, Colegate, Norwich, an offer by leading Dissenters 
to raise among themselves one-half of the amount re- 
quired to keep the parish church in substantial repair, on 
condition that Church attendants provided in the same 
way the other half, was rejected, at the instigation of a 
committee of archdeacons; and five of the Dissenters 
who had shown this conciliatory spirit were, in an un- 
recedented manner, summoned before the Ecclesiastical 
ourt, touching and concerning their souls’ health, 
and the careful correction and reformation of their 
errors and excesses — the purpose being to establish the 
roposition that to vote against, or to refuse to vote 
or, a rate, was “acrime.” Marriages celebrated by a 
minister “ not in priests’ orders,” were declared by the 
House of Lords, in a suit to which the Primate of 
Ireland lent his active aid, to be invalid. In various 
— of the country, notably at Colyton and Bassing- 
urn, the State clergy set up the claim to refuse to 
read the Burial Service over persons who had been 
baptised by Nonconformist ministers, on the ground 
that none but such as had been ordained by a bishop 
had any right to baptise.” Debtors, in prison (whether 
Jews, Roman Catholics, or Nonconformists) were de- 
clared by the Home Secretary to be liable to punish- 
ment for non-attendance at worship according to the 
rites of the Church of England. e Tractarian vicar 
of Leamington disputed the right of the Church 
Pastoral-Aid Society to hold a meeting in i u 
without his ission ; and « High Church curate took 
upon himself to inflict corporal chastisement upon a 
Loy detected in the heinous offence of playing marbles 
in the street on Good Friday. By a proposed Church 
Maintenance Bill, the State-Church was to be ex- 


y | empted from the Ne een of the Mortmain Act, while 
t 


Dissenters were subject to it; and by Mackinnon’s 
Bill for the health of towns, it was provided that Dis- 


senters burying in the new burial-grounds, purchased 
and maintained by a parish rate, must pay a double fee 
—one, in every case, to the clergyman of the N 
The leading journal” put forth a claim that all mis- 


eions to the heathen sent forth from this country should 
be 2 under the control of the State-Church clergy ; 
and Lord John Russell could, at that time, find no better 
panacea for the restlessness of Ireland than an ex 
of the State Church system, so as to admit the Roman 
Catholic bishops to share in the distinctions and emolu- 
ments enjoyed by the bishops of the Establishment. 
But the crowning effort of ecclesiasticism was the inso- 
lent attempt to obtain, under the powers of Sir James 
Graham's Factories’ Education Bill, entire control of 
the youth of this country, who were to be trained in the 
principles of the Established Church, under clerical 
direction, at the cost of ratepayers of all religious views. 
At length Nonconformists threw off their upathy, and 


ion 


of seats, will greatly augment popular power; and 


when the Liberation Braten has won over the con- 
stituencies, as they are and will be, their work will 
be substantially accomplished. Towards these 


u movement was witnessed throughout the country of 
a character so irresistible, that, after Sir James Gra- 
ham had made a weak attempt to break its force by his 
so-called “ olive brarch,“ this most objectionable measure 


and ' tangible objects the friends of Religious Equality will hed to be with Lawn. 
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It was at this crisis that the word went forth to Non- 
conformists to abandon the “bit by bit” policy of 
resistance, and to vigorously unite for the removal of 
the source of all this injustice and wrong, b the 
severance of the union between Church and State. 
“ Certain it is,” said Mr. Epwarp MiaALL, who was 
the heart and soul of this new movement inst the 
Church Establishment, “that the State-Church is 
now wide-awake. Every cl has become an 
agitator, not to defend, but to propagate, State-Church 
principles. Flingi 21 which was for a brief 
— the idol of t e day, to the winds, squires and 
squires’ ladies, half-pay captains and thriving lawyers, 
stewards of the nobility and even lords themselves, are 
bent upon the extermination of the pestilent meeting- 
house — All are engaged in preaching, as oppor- 
tunity offers, the heinous sin of Dissent. And we poor 
cowering mortals content ourselves with sa in 
trembling accents, that Dissent is justifiable; and this 
too 1 we say only among ourselves. This will 
never do. Not thus is the terrible evil to be put down. 
We must meet the foe with hisown weapons. We must 
charge home upon the consciences of men. We must 
exchange the language of apology for that of rebuke. 
We must be as bold for the truth as they are bold for 
error—as restlessly active, as pertinaciously energetic. 
We must look upon it that we have a noble, but an 
arduous, mission tofulfil, and determine, at all hazards, 
to fulfil it.” Mr. Miall, in an article published in 1841, 
the first year of the existence of the Nonconformist 
—which was established with the pri object 
of bringing about a separation of Church and State— 
described the new phase of the State-Church system 
which the Tractarian movement had initiated; and it 
will be seen that the interval which has since elapsed 
has inno way detracted from the correctness of the 
description. He had previously shown how ingly 
contrived a mechanism for supporting class privileges 
was a body of cl en trained in the most exclusive 
spirit” —“ to the aristocracy pl servants, to their 
own flocks supreme dictators, not selected for spiritual 
aptitude, but owing their elevation in most instances 
to their connection with, or their former subserviency 
to, the aristocracy.” “Intelligence,” he observed, “ is 
doing much to weaken the law defences of priestism. 
Time is filling in its moate and crumbling its walls. 
Already men talk aloud of levelling the fortification 
withthe ground. But when did human nature, placed 
in an ial position of superiority, ever resign it 
without a struggle ? If theauthority of the magistrate is 
found unequal to the task of guarding the privileges 
and wealth of the clergy, they are not the men to 
yield up their post until every means have been tried to 
secure it. Why not boldly laugh at the title they enjoy 
from the hand of thecivil power, and forge a higher one 
—a title from heaven. are fools enough in the 
world to be gulled by impudent pretensions, minds of 
feeble fibre, which cannot stand upright alone, and 
which cling to priestism as a support against the 
doubts which they are not strong enough to resist. 
This is the last resort of priestism—to assume a 
Divine commission, and place itself above the magistrate 
who has nursed it into power. The honours, the 
wealth, the authority of the Church must not be given 
up, at all events; and if law becomes too weak to secure 
them, another mode of defence must be superadded. 
Accordingly, we have Puseyism, apostolical succession, 
the supremacy of the Church, and all their cognate as- 
sumptions and absurdities. It is simply priestism 
calling down fire from heaven to protect its worldly 
Ir It is a very old thing under a new guise. 

ith all the art bestowed upon it to make it look like 
religion, it smells of the earth, earthy. What now is 
the end of it? The gratification of human lust of 

wer. What one benefit is it intended to work out ? 

o raise the clergy above the position of humanity, and 
make them demigods. To ey understanding, con- 
science, affections, will—all that makes man man, into 
the hands of a body of proud, self-seeking priests, to 
be moulded and kn into the shape found to be 
most consistent with their designs.” 


Those who are fond of repeating the cuckoo cry that 
the Liberation movement is only an expression of the 
desire of No ist ministers to advance their 
social position, are not, we must in charity assume, 
conscious of the difficulties thrown in the way of this new 
movement by leading ministers of the day, who, from 
their tion, might have been regarded as most 
amenable to such susceptibilities. proposition to 
hold, in 1844, “a Oonference from all parts of the 
country for the purpose of — Ol deliberating upon 
and adopting measures for promoting, by all Christian 
and constitutional means, the dissolution of the umon 
between the Church and the State,” was pronounced by 
several of these, at a meeting of the Bedfordshire Union, 
to be, “under present circumstances inexpedient, and 
calculated rather to retard than to forward the object it 
seeks to promote.” The London Nonconformist 
ministers, with some exceptions, assumed a similar 
attitude. But it was soon manifest that this was 
not the view taken of the matter by the Noncon- 
formist laymen (using the word in its popular 
meaning) throughout the country, or by the students 
for the ministry in the various collegiate institu- 
tions. “The o isation which serves as an engine 
of assault,” said the Address of the Metropolitan 
Anti-State-Church Association, “will be equally effi- 
cient as a shield for our protection. Nay, the very 
circumstance of our taking upon ourselves the character 
of assailants is the best guarantee for our safety. To 
stand on the defensive is to invite attack; to attack is 
to place the enemy on the defensive.“ We think that 
mere Nonconco1 ormity, how modest soever it may 
appear,” said, with complete unanimity, the twenty-nine 
students of the Glasgow Theological Academy, in a pub- 
lished letter bearing the name of one who is now the 
honoured secretary of the Congregational Union of 
Bogland and Wales, “does not fill up the measure of 


Dissenters’ duty, but that they are called upon actively 
to resist the unwarrantable encroachments of a State- 
endowed clergy, and that one great duty which they 
owe to the Head of the Church is the active employ- 
ment of all the means which He has P aced 
within their reach to destroy that incongruous re ation 
of Church and State by which the Divine beauty of the 
former has been to such an extent obscured.” After 
the “freaks of grasping faction” which had been 
recently witnessed, they regarded the duty as one which 
could no longer, “without sin, be neglected.” The 
hearts of the students in the other colleges were found 
to be throbbing sympathetically. When the project of 
a Conference was first broached, the then organ of 
Society, the Morning Post, sneered superciliously at the 
thought that “a number of persons, to the amount of 
six dozen and four, who themselves ‘ Protestant 
Dissenting ministers, residing in the Midland Counties,’ 
are very desirous of a little co-operate agitation with 
their ‘ brethren ’ in the metropolis, for the modest and 
moderate p e of severing the connection between 
Church and State!” But a more serious tone was 
soon found to befit the occasion, and the alarm was 
given that sacerdotalists must be prepared to take their 
part in “a second Puritan war.” 

At a representative meeting of ministers and laymen 
in the Midland Counties, held at Leicester, on Thursday, 
December 6, 1843, the project of a Convention was 
approved, a Provisional Committee of 120 leading men 
in different of the country was nominated, and in 
due timean Executive Committee was formed, of which 
Dr. Cox became the secretary; Dr. Price and Mr. Miall 
assisting in the prelimi arrangements. In the ad- 
dress which was issued, explanatory of the purposes of 
the Convention, the Executive Committee thus set 
forth the circumstances which seemed to them to render 
action at that crisis specially necessary. They remarked : 
“The agitation of this question on the Continent of 
Europe, the late disruption of the Scottish Church, the 
anarchy of Ireland, produced mainly by its religious 
Establishment, the Factories’ Education Bill of last Ses- 
sion, the revival of High Church principles, the uncon- 
stitutional demands set up by cstheslentianl authorities, 
and the oppressive prosecutions upon which those autho- 
rities are once more venturing, the consequent awaken- 
ing amongst Dissenters of a more serious regard for 
their 12 and a more earnest desire to see them 
recogni y the islature, all concur in pressing 
home the conclusion that the day has now arrived for 
seeking a dissolution of the alliance between Church 
and State, in a spirit of allegiance to the great Head of 
the Church.” e response from the country was 
prompt und cordial. On the 30th of April, 1844, at the 

*Orown and Anchor” in the Strand, the Conference 


commenced its sittings, which were continued for three 
days. Among the 700 delegates who responded to 
hompson, 


the summons were J 4 Sturge, George 
Sharman Crawford, M. P., Dr. Bowring, M. P. (Dr. 
Wardlaw was prevented by illness from attending, but 
sent a paper which he had 2 John Childs of 
Bungay, John Burnet, William Brock, Dr. Pye-Smith, 
Dr. Young of Perth, Dr. Cox, Dr Price, and Dr. John 
Campbell, who declared himself “almost a reluctant 
convert, but a real one.” One evidence of the spirit in 
which the work was undertaken is afforded by the 
action of the provisional secretary, Dr. Cox, who after 
reading the paper which had been drawn up setting 
forth the order of proceedings, announced that he had 
hitherto been one of the dispensers of the Regium 
Donum, but he had determined that ow oes 
he would take no part in that distribution. Nor did 
the Conference blink the share which some Protestant 
Nonconformists had in State ts. In the resolu- 
tions which were adopted, the Regium Donum was dis- 
tinctly marked out as among the abuses to the removal 
of which the delegates were by their principles pledged. 
A remark germane to the object of the Conference, 
uttered b ather Mathew, was, during the debate, 
reported by Mr. Trestrail, of Cork. “ Sir,” said that 
most successful Roman Catholic Temperance Reformer, 
“if you Protestants, when you came over to Ireland, 
instead of putting your trust in Acts of Parliament, 
had relied upon truth itself, and upon that God whose 
truth you profess to declare, our relative position, and 
our tive numbers, and the whole social and moral 
position of Ireland would have been the very reverse of 
what we now witness.” As the result of that Conference 
a society was formed, entitled, “ The British Anti- 
State-Church Association,” and a scheme of organisa- 
tion was ordered to be drawn up with a view to col- 
lecting and diffusing by lectures, tracts, &c., information 
ealculated to throw light upon the nature and tendency 
of State Churches. ell might Mr. Miall, in his com- 
ments upon the assembly, under the apt heading, 
“ The season of blossoming,” declare it to be “ a fact 
out of which something real and tangible must here- 
after grow,” adding. No sneering can hide its sub- 
stantial importance. It constitutes a memorable 
phenomenon of the present times. It is ominous in its 
aspect upon Church Establishments.” On the forma- 
tion of the society, Dr. Cox, Mr. Miall, and Mr. J. M. 
Hare were, as a 3 arrangement, appointed 
honorary secretaries. Mr. Hare—who was connected 
with the Patriot—we are glad to say still survives. 
Inthe interval which elapsed before the assembly of 
the First Triennial Conference, in 1847, lectures were 
delivered in various towns, and 158,000 tracts on the 
subject were circulated. At that gathering, which took 
place at Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate-street, May 4—46, 
the r was thrown out that the — 
ment had changed its policy — that, instend- of 
bills of pains and penalties, Nonconformists were 
to be coaxed by bribes, of the nature of the 
grant to Maynooth College, and of the allowances 
proposed by the Ministers of the Committee of Council 
on Education, in respect of religious instruction in 
Dissenting schools. In discussing seriatim the clauses 
in the proposed Scheme of Organisation, it was resolved 
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that the name of the society should be “The British 
Anti-State-Church Association for the Liberation of 
all Religion from the State.” The proceedings of the 
Conference were closed with a public meeting at Fins- 
bury Chapel, which was crowded with a sympathising 
audience. 

At the Second Triennial Conference, in 1850, the 
Committee were able to report that the Government 
had abandoned their intention of proposing a measure 
for the endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy; that 
two discussions had been originated in the House of 
Commons on the Regium Donum; and that a protest 
had been made against the provision by which the 
Colonial Legislatures in South Australia were debarred 
from discontinuing grants for ecclesiastical purposes 
without the consent of the Home Government. Mr. 
Horsman’s inquiries had exlubited the dignitaries of 
the Establishment as the unscrupulous conservators of 
the corruptions which impair its efficiency as a religious 
institution,” and had convicted them of “ appropriating 
for their own ndisement funds which should have 
been apportioned among the ill-paid, hard-worked, and 
unhonoured members of the clerical body.” After the 
decision in the Gorham case the Church of England 
could“ no longer boast of that uniformity of belief, the 

necessity of which has been one of the arguments ad- 
vanced on its behalf.” Resolutions condemnatory of 
the Irish Church Establishment, of the Regium Donum, 
and of a clause in the Metropolis Interments Bill, 
then before Parliament, burdening the people and 
their posterity for ever with a sinecure provision for a 
large portion of the clergy of the Establishment,” were 
adopted. It was announced at this Conference that Mr. 
OCarvell Williams had, in 1848, been appointed to the 
office of secretary. 

The Third Triennial Conference was, owing to cir- 
cumstances, postponed until November, 1853, when the 
Executive Council had the opportunity of congratula- 
ting the delegates on the return of forty Protestant 
Dissenters as members of the House of Commons; on 
the extinction of the English Regium Donum ; on the 
adoption of a Bill authorising the secularisation of the 
Canadian Clergy Reserves; on the cessation of grants 
to religious institutions in one of the Australian 
colonies; and on the most important decision of the 
House of Lords declaring that a Church-rate made by 
a minority was invalid. The Metropolis Interments 
Bill, to which objection had been taken, although 
passed, had proved to be unworkable, and a measure of 
an improved character had been substituted, Some 
obnoxious features in a Government measure empower- 
ing Boards of Health beyond the metropolis to provide 
new cemeteries had been modified; and two Bulls em- 

ying vicious principles on the subject of the Edin- 
burgh uity-tax and Ministers’ Money in Ireland 
had been withdrawn. The name of the society was on 
this occasion changed, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Edward Baines, to that which it now bears; and 
after a paper read by Mr. E. Miall, M.P., it was resolved, 
on the motion of Mr. Samuel Morley, to recommend the 
Executive Council to appoint two small committees— 
one for the supervision of Parliamentary business, and 
the other for influencing elections. For the vigorous 
carrying out of the work it was proposed that an annual 
income of £5,000 should be guaranteed for the three 
succeeding years. 

Although this financial result was only partially 
achieved, at the Fourth Triennial Conference, held in 
May, 1856, further successes furnished occasion for 
much congratulation. In the University of Oxford, Dis- 
senters had been admitted as graduates, and a Bill for 

lacing Cambridge on the same footing was before the 

egislature; but exception was taken to certain pro- 
visions by which some of the advantages annexed to 
University degrees were retained as a monopoly of 
members of the Church of England. The secularisa- 
tion of Clergy Reserves in Canada had become an 
accomplished fact, and in Victoria and New South 
Wales there was a growing feeling in opposition to 
rants of public money for religious purposes A Bill 
or the abolition of Church-rates had ben read 
a second time by 223 to 180, but the supp ri of the 
Cabinet to the measure was conditional on tune accept- 
ance of an amendment which required a Dissenter, in 
order to entitle himself to relief, to declare that he was 
“not a member of the Established Church.” This 
amendment the majority of the Conference decided to 
treat not only as “ unsatisfactory,” but as “one which 
should be rejected.” Mr. Miall’s proposed motion, that the 
House of Commons should — st in committee the tem- 

ralities of the Irish Church, and other 1 gg made 
y law for religious teachin and worship in Ireland, 
received cordial approval. 

“Continuous success” was the keynote of the report 
read at the Fifth Triennial Conference, in May, 1859. 
Ministers’ Money had been abolished in Ireland; Jews 
had been admitted to Parliament; secular courts had 
been established to take cognisance of the testamentary 
and matrimonial business hitherto within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Courts; important modifica- 
tions had been obtained in the Burial Laws; anda Bill, 
unmutilated, for the abolition of Church-rates, had 
passed the House of Commons and had been placed on 
the table of the House of Lords. Efforts were bein 
meget for abolishing tests at the Universities, an 

or securing unsectarian education in some of the 
endowed Grammar Schools. From the colonies there 
were encouraging reports of the cessation of State 
grants in South Australia, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and the West Indian Islands; in Victoria, a sup- 
plementary grant of £14,000 had been withdrawn; and 
to British Columbia and Queensland bishops had_been 
appointed, whose entire dependence was to be on the 
voluntary contributions of — 

State-Churchmen had, by this time, become serious! y 
alarmedas to the outcome of this movement, and Church 
defence societies began to spring up throughout the 


country. The good cause, however, made visible progress. 
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The Sixth Triennial Conference, in 1862, received the 
official report that 157 members of the House of Com- 
mons had affirmed the principle that the parish church- 
yards should be open for the performance of funeral 
rites by Nonconformist ministers, and that the insidious 

roposal for a census of religious professions had been 
Jefeated. Thanks were voted to Mr. Hadfield, M. P., 
for his efforts to abolish the declaration as to religious 
opinions imposed on municipal and other functionaries ; 
and the steadfast adherence to principle on the part of 
the 2,000 ministers ejected in 1662—the Bi-centenary of 
whose expulsion was that year commemorated—received 
suitable recognition. 

The place of assembly for the Seventh Triennial 
Conference was Freemasons’ Hall, and on the 2nd and 
3rd of May, 1865, the Hall was crowded with delegates, 
700 in number. Such an attendance,” it is recorded, 
has not been known since the formation of the society, 
twenty-one years ago, and the enthusiasm and unan- 
imity which marked the proceedings of the present 
Conference were never surpassed.” r. Edward Miall 
presided at the first sitting, and in his inaugural 
address paid eful tributes to the memories of some 
of those who in the first stage of the movement had 
been his colleagues, but had since passed away from 
earth. .They were thus briefly characterised by 
that gentleman in his opening address: “John 
Burnet, whose kindly and playful humour, robust 
intellect, unswerving allegiance to truth, unpre- 
meditated eloquence and broad catholicity, made 
his memory fragrant to the Free Churches of the 
United Kingdom; Dr. Andrew Marshall, of Kirkintil- 
loch, whose name is inseparably associated with the 
origin of the Voluntary movement in Scotland; the 
large-hearted, sober-minded, able, and pious Dr. Young, 
of Perth; John Dunlop, of Brochloch, whom Edinburg 
remembers with affectionate regard; the genial, culti- 
vated, much-loving, and much-loved Dr. Cox, of 
Hackney; Dr. Adam Thomson, who was with us in the 
full vigour of his masculine intellect ; Dr. Ritchie, whose 
sturdy common-sense was twined with sportive plea- 
santry; Dr. Hutton, who, gentle as a child, stood by his 
convictions with the firmness of a rock; Joseph Sturge, 
the most unselfish and the truest philanthropist of his 
time; Sharman Crawford, the upright and courageous 
politician ; John Childs, honest, bai rhful, and energetic 
in all he undertook; Robert Norris, of Bristol, calm and 
genial in spirit, and bold as a lion in his loyal service to 
truth.” The proceedings at this Conference bore witness 
to the intensity of the hostility, not unmingled with 
fear, which animated the State cle at this juncture. 
Mr. Rumney, of Manchester, told of its effect there upon 
the City Mission, from which the clergy had withdrawn 
the light of their countenance, and were occupied with 
discussions as to“ whether they should recognise Dis- 
senters as Christians, and associate with them!” The 
Rev. Charles Vince counselled patience in the work to 
which Liberationists had set their hands. He said: “I 
am afraid that the great rapidity with which material 
works are executed is giving us a bad schooling. I have 
no doubt that if they had to build another St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London now, people would be horrified at it 
taking forty-six years, and Y daresny there would be 
this kind of contract: that within two or three years 
and so many days of the laying of the corner-stone the 
building should be ready for consecration, or the con- 
tractor should be fined so much per . I admire the 
spirit which built those old cathedrals, wherea man would 

ive help to build a temple, though he knew that neither 
he nor his children would ever worship in it, and that 
not till his children’s children were sleeping in their 

raves would the work be fully accomplished. 
Now, we are building a Temple of Religious 
Freedom. Let us try to cberish this spirit of 
patience, and though we may never dwell in the 
temple, our children, or our children’s children will, and 
then they will bless our memories.” The venerable 
John Howard Hinton, who was also present, delivered 
an affecting valedictory address. “lam seventy-four 
ears old,” he said, “and I may say that for at least 
alf a century I have held the principles and worked 
for the object of this society. And so did my father 
before me, and so I hope will my sons after me. For 
myself, if I were a young man, there is no cause to 
which more sincerely before God, more religiously in 
His sight, I would devote myself than this. Asan 
old man, who must soon retire from the scene of labour, 
I cannot help expressing my gratification at seeing the 
faces of so many young men before me; and I say to 
them religiously, solemnly, in tones that I would fain 
should embody all I feel, or have ever felt, of the purest 
and sincerest religion, Let this cause of Religious 
Freedom be next to the cause of the Gospel itself. 
Take it from the hands of old men who are obliged to 
drop it; let it in the next generation want no support, 
and bequeath it unimpaired to your children and your 
children’s children.” No wonder that, under the influ- 
ence of such exhortations, this representative assembly 
determined to prosecute the work with an energy pro- 
portionate to the increased resistance they encountered, 
and a resolution to raise a special fund of £25,000 for 
the extension of the society's operations was unani- 
mously adopted. 
The faith and courage thus manifested found their 
reward at the ensuing general election; the results of 
which enubled the Executive Council, on the report 
read at the Eighth Triennial Conference, held in May, 
1868, to rejoice over an unbroken series of successes 
in Parliament.” The Qualification of Offices Bill, 
which the year before Lord Derby had described as “a 


igni imed at the pre-eminence of the sce 
significant blow aime P out the country, and for diffusing more widely informa- 


Establishment,” was passed by the House of Lords in 
1866: ardthis*wesfoblewed,in the ensuing year, by th. 
Dublin Professorship Bill, which mage certain pro- 
fessorships in the niversity of Dublin to all persons 
irrespective of their religious creed ; the Bill abolishing 
the Declaration against Truusubstantiation and other 
doctrines and observances of the Church of Rome, for- 
merly required us a qualification for certain offices ; the 


| Oaths and Offices Bill, which, while making all the 
Queen’s subjects, without regard to creed, eligible to 
hold the office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland, substi- 
tuted an unobjectionable oath for offensive oaths pre- 
viously required from office-holders, and repealed the 
penalty attaching to mayors and other public officers 
attending Nonconformist places of worship with the 
insignia of their office. The Bill for abolishing com- 
ulsory Church-rates had passed through the House of 
mmons, and had been read a second time in the 
House of Lords; the Lower House had passed a Bill 
recognising the national character of the national seats 
of learning; and a Parliamentary assault upon the 
Irish Establishment had received the support of 250 
members—Mr. Gladstone emphatically declaring that in 
the settlement of the question, the Insh “ Church, as a 
State Church, must cease to exist.” Mr. E. Baines, 
M.P., in suppor ing the adoption of the report, re- 
joiced that on the subject of education the rights of 
conscience were then generally acknowledged, so far as 
the Legislature had occasion to touch it. A Bill then 
before Parliament rendered necessary a conscience 
clause for elementary schools receiving public money, 
and dissociated religion from the work of secular edu- 
cation. As to middle-class education, a Parliamentary 
report recommended that endowed schools should be 
thrown open to all, the pupils being protected by a con- 
science clause, and that the head-master should no 
longer necessarily be a clergyman of the Church of 
England. It was not without reason that the Rev. J. 
P. Mursell, who presided over the 800 delegates assem- 
bled at the Cannon-street Hotel, stated that the society 
which led the van in the advocacy of religious liberty 
seemed now to have “ ed through its childhood 
and valiant youth, and to be putting on the proportions 
of full manhood.” 

Crescit eundo. At the next “ periodical stock-taking” 
—the Ninth Triennial Conference, in May, 1871—the 
cause of Religious Equality had a triumph to record, 
the importance of which it was hardly possible to over- 
rate, viz., the contemporaneous disestablishment of 
Episcopalianism in Ireland and the withdrawal of public 
— from the Roman Catholic and Presbyterian 

On the 26th of July, 1869,” said the report of 
the Executive Committee, “the Irish Church Act re- 
ceived the Royal assent; and in accordance with its 

rovisions, on the 3lst of December, 1870, Church and 
tate in Ireland were separated. The Ecclesiastical 
Corporations created by law were dissolved, the 
Ecclesiastical Courts were abolished, all national 
authority and privileges were withdrawn from Irish 
Episcopalians, and, subject to the compensation of 
vested interests, the national property in the hands of 
the Church was resumed by the State for the benefit of 
the entire nation.” In the same year the Jamaica 
Cle Act was allowed to expire, the Church of 
England thus ceasing to be’ “ Established” in that 
colony; and the Legislative Council of the Bahamas 
ed an Act relieving, at the expiration of seven = 
the revenues of the colony from all charges for clerical 
salaries, or for the erection and repair of churches. 
The opponents of State-aid to religion in the important 
colony of Victoria had, one year later, the satisfaction 
of seeing their efforts crowned with success. On 
the subject of Ecclesiastical Tests at the Universities, a 
Bill making their abolition compulsory, instead of 
being permissive, had passed through the House of 
Commons, and the Endowed Schools Bill of 1869 made 
large concessions in the direction of religious freedom. 
Less than a week after this Conference had been brought 
to a close, Mr. Miall brought forward in the House of 
Commons a resolution opening up the whole question 
of the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Eng- 
lish State Church. Thedebate elicited from Mr. Disraeli 
the admission—for which he quoted archiepiscopal 
authority—that the nation had outgrown the Church, 
and that reconstruction —the difficulty of which he 
admitted to be very great—was essential to the per- 
petuation of the Establishment. Still more important 
was the significant remark (may we say suggestion) 
with which Mr. Gladstone, as 42 inister, closed 
his speech in reply to Mr. Miall’s motion: —“ I shall 
venture to say to my honourable friend, what I am sure 
he will not resent, that, if he seeks to convert the 
majority of the House of Commons to his opinions, he 
must begin by undertaking the preliminary work of 
converting to those opinions the majority of the people 
of England.” 

How was this challenge met? Let the record of the 

roceedings at the Tenth Triennial Conference, held in 
May, 1874, supply the answer. The Gladstone Admini- 
stration having turned a deaf ear to the remonstrances 
of the Nonconformists inst the injustice involved in 
the 25th clause of the Education Act, and having made 
an ineffectual attempt to conciliate the Roman Catho- 
lics in connection with the Irish Universities Act by 
some objectionable concessions which failed, however, 
to satisfy the requirements of the priests, an appeal was 
that made to the country in 1874. The result was 
a Liberal majority of sixty-eight was converted into 
a Conservative majority of fifty; and the elevation of 
Mr. Disraeli to the position of Prime Minister. It was 
immediately after these occurrences, in which the 3 — 
of the State-Church discerned the utter rout of “ Eng- 
lish Political Dissent,” that the aforesaid Conference too 
place. The delegates exceeded by some hundreds those 
who had met at any previous Conference—the number 
reaching 1,100—and the tone of the meeting was one of 
unmistakable determination and earnest persistency. 


Plans were agreed upon for improving the organisation 
of the society, for sending additional lecturers through- 


tion upon the question of Church Establishment by 
means of printed publications. To give effect to these 
plans it was resolved to raisea — fund of £100,000, 
and before the close of the Conference nearly a quarter 
of that amount had been subscribed. 

With a reactionary Government, supported by a 
mechanical majority, 42 action in the inte- 


rest of Religious Freedom was for the most part sus- 
pended, and the Executive Committee had little to 
communicate to the Eleventh Triennial Conference, 
held in May, 1877, but the records of diligent seed-sow- 
ing. During the three preceding years, 2,600 meetings 
and lectures had been held, including those in which the 
Revs. R. W. Dale and J. G. Rogers rendered such impor- 
tant service; between five and six millions of publics 
tions had been issued; and £42,000 had been subscribed. 
Faith in the ultimate triumph of their principles—and 
that possibly at no remote date—su ted the pre- 
— ome of a plan on the lines of which the Disesta- 
lishment and Disendowment of the Church of Eng- 
land might be practically and equitably realised. This 
scheme, which was the work of a large and representa- 
tive committee, who devoted enormous time and labour 
to its consideration, has been published as a separate 
paper. Before long, we doubt not, these Suggestions 
will arouse more public interest than they have yet evoked. 
They deal with the whole subject—some of the topies 
discussed being — To whom 2 eee is to ho 


iven,” Mode of Com tion,” “ Disposal of Build 
ings,” and “ Disposal of Surplus Property.” At 
this Conference it was announced that Mr. Carvell 
Williams would, at the close of the twenty-fifth year of 
his secretaryship in October, resign that office. It was, 
however, stated that he would continue to be officially 
connected with the society, and subsequently he was 
appointed chairman of the society's Parliamentary 

ommittee, and deputy-chairman of the Executive 
Committee ; which offices he still holds. 

In this spirit of steadfast attachment to principle, 
the supporters of Religious Equality in England 
have still held on their course “through evil re- 
port and through report.” At the General Elec- 
tion in 1880, the clouds which had so long darkened 
their prospects of successful Parliamentary action were 
dispersed, and State Church organs ise as a 
natural consequence of the exertions which, it the last 
election, restored Mr. Gladstone to the Premiership, 
that one of the first measures introduced into Parlia- 
ment should be a Bill for abolishing clerical exclusive- 
ness in the national graveyards. The House of Lords, 
by passing the Bill through its most crucial stage, has 

ady endorsed to this extent the principle of Religious 
Freedom; and the House of Commons contains ene 
its members an unprecedentedly large proportion o 
Nonconformists, and of other Libe hostile to the 
mischievous union between Church and State. It is 
under such auspicious circumstances that the Libera- 
tion Society has been holding ite Twelfth Triennial 
Conference. 


NOTES ON THE CONFERENCE. 
[BY AN EYE WITNESS. | 


Tue attendance of delegates at the Twelfth Triennial 
Conference of the Liberation Society was one of the 
largest known in the history of the movement, and the 
spirit of earnest enthusiasm which has characterised 
the proceedings was all that its most ardent friend 
} desire. The . of assembly was the City 
Terminus Hotel, and before the hour fixed for open- 
ing the Conference—eleven o'clock on Thursday—the 
Grand Hall was crowded. The Chairman, Mr. Henry 
Lee, M.P., entered, accompanied by more than a dozen 
other Members of Parliament—a larger array than were 
ever present at any similar gathering—and their arrival 
was grated with loud applause. But the warmest 
welcome was that which wus accorded to Mr. Edward 
Miall, who, — unable to address or even to attend 
public meetin or some years past, had resolved to 
make a special effort to be present on this occasion. 
Mr. Lee, in some well-chosen words, alluded to the old 
and tvalued friend of Religious Equality, who had 
steadily maintained the cause at a time when such 
advocacy incurred the penalty of mean abuse, which 
was lamentable as proceeding from the mouths of 
civilised men. In ty bee successes Mr. Lee ex- 
ressed satisfaction that Irish Church Act passed 
5 Mr. Gladstone (the first mention of whose name in 
the Conference elicited a burst of cheering) had been the 
means of opening the eyes of many persons to the 
advantages of severing the connection between 
Church and State, because on every side, from 
Churchmen as well as Nonconformists, testimony 
was borne to the fact that the results of that. 
Act were beneficent. In the present Session the 
unerring instinct of the House of Lords has proved 
itself superior to the spiritual illumination of 
some of the Bishops, by recognising that the time 
has come for the cessation of resistance to the demand 
for religious freedom in the national veyards. No 
one need be alarmed by the Bishop of Lincoln's pro- 
hecies as to the evils which would follow, for said Mr. 
ee with shrewd humour, “experience teaches that the 
prophecies of bishops are never fulfilled.” Still urging 
continuous, unflinching, uncompromising effort, Mr. 
Lee congratulated the friends of the society on the fact 
that the signs of the times pointed to an early cessa- 
tion of the Establishment, not only in Scotland, but in 
England. The usual business details were then pro- 
ed with, a rider being adopted, on the motion of 
Mr. Chick, instructing the committee, in selecting 
names for the Executive Committee, to give specia 
attention to the desirability of co-operative action with 
the various Liberal associations throughout the country. 
The report of the Executive Committee noted the fact 
that during the past six years the expenditure of the 
society amounted to nearly £81,000; since the last 
Triennial Conference about seven millions of publica- 
tions had been issued, and the meetings and lectures 
had numbered about 2,000. Owing to the composition 
of the Parliament, so far as Parliamentary results were 
concerned, the interval had been one of absolute bar- 
renness, but the change wrought at the late General 
Election had secured the success of the principle in- 
volved in Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burial Bill and reso. 
lution, “every Liberal candidate, without exception,” 
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having pledged himself to support the immediate re- 
moval of the existing disability. 
The report, of course, did not note an incident which 
is not al her without historical interest. For the 
first time, I believe, since the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity, the Address to Her Majesty in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne was seconded by a Noncon- 
formist, Mr. Hugh Mason, M.P. for Ashton-under- 
Lyne. That selection involves a subsequent presenta- 
tion to the Sovereign. The adoption of the report 
was moved by that tried friend of the cause, the 
senior Liberal Member for Merthyr, who apologised 
for some hoarseness under which he suffered, 
caused by shouting to those who swarmed into 
the Crystal Palace at the Welsh Liberal demonstra- 
tion on the previous day, and where his country- 
men indulged their “insatiable appetite for speak- 
ing and hearing speeches.” Out of thirty re- 
presentatives sent by the Principality to the House of 
Commons, there were twenty-eight Liberals, of whom 
he questioned if there was one who would vote against 
a measure of Disestablishment, while many were 
pledged to vote in its support. Mr. Richard, from 
personal recollection—for he was present at the birth of 
the society in 1844—called over a muster-roll of some of 
its earliest friends. These, he said, had passed away, 
but “the greatest of them all, the central figure to 
whose faith, and courage, and high E the 
existence of the society is owing, and who for many 
years led, and guided, and stimulated it,” still remained, 
and was among them that day. At this allusion 
the whole assembly rose, and greeted Mr. Edward 
Miall with enthusiastic cheers. While rehearsin 
the triumphs which had been already achieved, 
and alluding to the determination under adverse 
circumstances manifested by the Liberationists at 
the date of the last Conference, Mr. Richard 
rovoked a laugh by the enthusiastic manner in which 
e described the — on that occasion: “ The 
were resolute, full of fight”—* that is,” said the Presi- 
dent of the Peace Society, in a moral sense.” The 
altered tone and tendency of the public mind was 
touched upon. Recent events had excited a widespread 
suspicion that State connection had produced a deterio- 
rating and disastrous influence on the character and 
ministrations of the English clergy. The Guardian, it 
was true, rebuked the — of aggression and bloodshed 
in a manner worthy of a Christian paper; but with 
some noble exceptions, the official ians of national 
religion and morality stood dumb in the presence of the 
iniquities which were being enacted. Yet when an 
attempt was made to invade one of their ecclesiastical 
privileges—a change demanded by the common-sense of 
the nation—Convocation, which had never uttered a 
protest during years of aggressive and unrighteous 
war — the sacrifice of tens of thousands of lives, 
and the havoc and desolation which had been wrought 
without a pretext or cause, fulminated anathemas, de- 
claring it to be “a dishonour to Almighty God” to 
destroy the clerical monopoly of the graveyards. No 
man had recognised this fact more clearly than Mr. 
Gladstone, and they might be assured that a mind 
so penctrating would be led to inquire the cause. 
Rev. F. Trestrail, who was also present at the first 
meeting of the society in 1844, and is now Chairman 
of the Baptist Union, seconded the resolution, 
and in solemn tones, committed to younger men the 
task of completing the work of Religious Equality, of 
which some who must soon retire from the scene could 
hardly expect to see the full accomplishment. The reso- 
lution was supported by Mr. Hugh Mason, M.P., who 
counselled patience and loyal confidence in the Govern- 
ment; by Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P., who said the ad- 
vanced Liberals would not press, out of its turn, any 
particular reform, so long as the work of reform was pro- 
ceeded with ; and by Mr. Illingworth, M.P., who testified 
to the perfect unity which pervaded all sections of Liberals. 
It “anticipates with confidence the passing of further 
measures for the pa of Religious Equality, as 
well as a renewal of vigorous agitation for the complete 
accomplishment of the society's work,” and was carried 
unanimously, The next resolution, which expressed 
congratulation at the fact that the recent election had 
returned “a larger number of members in favour of the 
principle of Disestablishment,” than had sat in any 
revious Parliament, was very suitably ass gned to 
cr. F. Schnadhorst, who had rendered most important 
aid in the o isation—the Federation of Liberal 
Associations—to which that success is largely attri- 
butable. That process, stigmatised by opponents who 
had well-founded reasons for dissatisfaction with it 
as “the Caucus,” was explained by Mr. Schnadhorst 
to be a development of the principle that the Liberal 
pasty shall govern itself. For the first time in the 
istory of elections, the Radical and Nonconformist 
sections had been allowed to exercise a fair share of 
influence in the selection of the candidates. In 
Birmingham it had been determined, in preparation 
for a reform of the county franchise, to institute a 
political — to extend to all the villages in the 
adjoining counties, the Saturday afternoons being em- 
ployed in pg beg principles. The resolution 
was seconded by S. Pearson, and supported by 
the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, M.P. Mr. C. H. James, M. P., 
the colleague of Mr. Richard in the representation of 
Merthyr, and who evidently realises in his own case 
the characteristics which he assigned to a kindred 
nationlity—* hard-headed, knowing what they want, 
and ing straight to it —in a short, but telling, speech, 
— ed for early attention to a Liberation work in 
ales. As they were going to deal with Scotland at 
The is ne Plcaded, “ Tack us on to Scotland.” 
Constitution ing bee 
Co nference adjourned ving been adopted, the 
cold collation was served at three o’clock, and was 
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Carpenter and Rev. W. Griffith. Rev. J. T. Brown, of 
Northampton, claimed for the village of Brington, the 
birthplace of Washington, the credit of having produced 
the first germ of this organisation; the Rev. J. P. Mursell 
having come to the chapel there, called several ministers to- 
gether to consider the subject. The meeting, it was stated. 
took place in the Town at Leicester. Dr. Cox, who 
attended in hopes of suppressing the movement, became, 
asthe result of what he heard there, its hearty advocate. 
The evening meeting, over which Mr. James Stuart, 
of Glasgow, . Dick Peddie, M. P., being de- 
tained by Parliamentary duties was occupied for some 
time with the question of Scotch Disestablishment. An 
early settlement of the question was urged by several 
speakers—Dr. Hutton and othern distinctly denying that 
there was any engagement binding on Scottish Li x 
generally which necessitated delay. If any unfortunate 
gentlemen had so committed themselves, that was a 
matter for them to settle with their constituents; but 
the country was ripe for a settlement of the question 
without further delay. A resolution — t he 
idea of leaving the question in abeyance until the 
occurrence of another election,” and urging that it should 
be brought to “a decisive issue at the earliest practic- 
able period,” was adopted. Mr. Carvell Williams set 
forth the provisions of the Government Burials Bill, and 
the resolutions which had beon adopted in criticism of 
the clauses. With regard to the proposal for the per- 
petuation of existing fees, when the services were not 
required, he contended that these fees should be only 
paid to existing incumbents, clerks,and sextons. As to 
consecration, they did not object to pg pm con- 
secrating everything in earth, air, or sky; all that they 
claimed was that the law should know nothing of it “ as 
a disqualifying and | act.” They strongly objected 
to the introduction into the Bill of words which might in 
any way tend to encourage the claim of Convocation to 
quasi-legislative powers. If the Bill did not take a satis- 
factory shape, it could not be accepted as a settlement, 
and they could not be debarred by any reproach of 
breach of faith from seeking afterwards its amendment. 
It was suggested by one staunch delegate that, to 
make the position of Liberationists quite secure, 
it might be desirable to express in the resolution a 
desire “that the executive will — urge upon 
their friends in the House of Commons that the Bill, as 
it at present stands, cannot be accepted as a settlement 
of the question,“ but it was considered by a * 
majority that this was sufficiently manifest from the 
terms of the original resolution, certain provisions 
being set forth as defective” and “ objectionable,” and 
a hope expressed that the Bill “ may be so amended as 
to become a completely satisfactory and effective mea- 
sure.” The original resolution was ultimately adopted. 
The Conference resumed on Friday morning in the 
“Pillar Hall,” which was thro . The Hon. E. 
—— Stanley, M. P., who presided, in his introductory 
address, drew attention to several matters connected 
with the work of education. Of the training colleges 
for teachers —the roe expenses of which were almost 
entirely defrayed by Parliamentary grants—about four- 
fifths were exclusively Church of England, and carried on 
upon denominational lines without any conscience 
clause. The result was that the most intelligent and 
industrious of the pupil teachers were often passed over, 
while inferior persons were admitted. He had in his 
mind a recent case of a young girl who passed well u 
in the first division, but failed, he supposed, to ot 
the standard entitling her to admission at Stockwell. 
On making application at Whitelands she was told that 
she must undergo the ceremony of confirmation,“ but 
as her conscience did not approve that stepshe declined, 
and was excluded, while inferior girls were admitted. 
That, he suggested—and the Conference approved the 
hint—was a question which ought to be raised in Parlia- 
ment with a view to the reformation of thesystem. A 
comprehensive measure to extend elementary education 
might be expected from Mr. Mundella, and Libera- 
tionists might fairly expect that the reactionary 
steps which had been taken as to the grammar schools 
would be revoked. He was glad to believe that in no 
place at the present time were a man’s religious 
opinions freer than in the old Universities. Still there 
was something remaining to be accomplished in the re- 
moval of restrictions as to headships and fellowships. 
In the course of the discussion which followed upon the 
subject, Professor Bryce, M.P., who was heartily wel- 
comed, explained that the motion of which Mr. Roun- 
dell had given notice only sought to carry out the 
principles already conceded by the Act of 1871. It was 
claimed at that time that proper provision should be 
made for religious instruction and worship in the col- 
leges, but “religion” was not necessarily that of the 
Church of England, nor was it essential that that in- 
struction” should be given by the clergy of that 
Church. In the great majority of the colleges at the 
present time attendance at the chapels, where the ser- 
vice was conducted according to the rites of the 
Church of England, was not compulsory; and laymen 
had sufficiently proved themselves to be as successful 
as the clergy in imparting religious instruction. Col- 
leges were * foundations, legally, morally, and prac- 
tically, and the national Universities ought to have no 
connection with any religious institution. It was 
thought necessary to make exception in the case of pro- 
fessorships of divinity, owing to the difficulty of teach- 
ing that subject except upon certain specified lines, but the 
same argument does not hold good as to the chairs of 
Hebrew and Ecclesiastical History, which needed such 
restrictions no more than those of Greek and Moral 
Philosophy. All those chairs should be open to laymen 
and Nonconformist ministers. At present the chairs of 
Hebrew and Ecclesiastical History were endowed by 
canonries, and the change might involve the provision 
of the necessary funds from some other source. 
Up to the present time there had come to the Univer- 
sities a smaller number of Nonconformists than the 
resident professors expected and desired, and it was 
believed that if the change of which he (Mr. Bryce) had 


iven notice, was carried out, it would assist in remov- 
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ing the lingering fears of Nonconformist — as to 
any undue bias to which their sons might exposed at 
the Universities. Mr. Frederic Harrison, who ollowed 
Professor Bryce, said he had recently revisited Oxford, 
and he found that there was still working there a steady, 
ushing weight of strictly clerical and Church of Eng- 
fand influence. He was by no means satisfied with the 
working of the Commission, which, if he was rightly 
informed, had in one case manifested considerable in- 
disposition to part with an indirect clerical restriction, 
although the college was unanimous in the wish for the 
change, while in another case the Commission had pre- 
red a scheme for imposing a new clerical restriction. 
Great care must be taken that the advanta which 
had been gained were not stolen back, and he recom. 
mended the appointment of a small standing committee 
to keep watch over the matter. Mr. Ilbert, who read a 
tition extensively signed by Liberals of Oxford 
niversity, including heads of colleges, in favour of 
further changes, said the restrictions to which excep- 
tion was taken by Mr. Roundell and Mr. Bryce were 
not warranted by the denominational provisions of the 
Act, and were inconsistent with its undenominational 
principles. On the motion of Mr. W. S. Aldis, 
seconded by Mr. H. Spicer, a resolution in favour of the 
removal of these clerical restrictions was adopted. The 
assembly had exhibited some signs of weariness durin 
the discussion of this subject, but these disappeare 
when the Rev. J. G. Rogers stood forward to propose 
a resolution on the subject of the Public Worshi 
lation Act. He was welcomed at the outset wit 
enthusiastic applause, which was repeatedly renewed 
during the progress of his remarks. He struck the 
right key-note when he expressed his gratification in 
noting how rapidly this movement was ceasing to be 
merely Nonconformist, and assuming a national cha- 
racter. Beyond the Burial question it would be difficult 
to specify a purely Nonconformist grievance, and he re- 
joiced that — would thus be left free to 
concentrate their thoughts on the national bearings of 
the question. As Liberationists, they knew no reason 
why Romanism even should constitute a bar to public 
employment, or why attendants at the Derby and 
others should undertake to decide in what way the 
religion of Christ could be best protected, and should 
attempt to reimpose for Menibers of Parliament 
religious tests which they ventured to think had been 
swept away. Asa Protestant, he had, however, a right 
to protest inst the Romanising tendencies of the 
Church of England, and, with his friend, Mr. Dale, he 
intended ere long to give utterance to such a protest in 
different parts of the count: y—an intimation which was 
received with loud cheering. Mr. Rogers, in con- 
cluding his address, expressed his confidence in the 
Gladstone Administration. One advice, however, he 
should like to give them, “ Be sure and don’t take up 
the troubled question of Church Reform.” The result 
of such an attempt would be that the Church would 
still continue unreformed, but the Liberal party would 
be shattered. Mr. Rogers proposed a resolution 
declaring the Public Worship Regulation Act a 
failure, and suggesting Disestablishment as the 
remedy for the scandals occasioned by the at- 
tempts to regulate religion by the coercive machinery 
of the secular tribunals. The resolution was seconded 
by a clergyman of the Church of England, the Rev. 
C. H. Collyns, of Wirksworth, who said he owed a 
debt of deepest gratitude to the great Nonconformist 
teachers of this country for having brushed aside the 
rejudices of his early education. He believed no happier 

y could dawn than that on which the Queen’s sign- 
manual would be placed to an Act of Parliament for 
the severance of Shurch and State, and was ready, if 
he could lend a hand in promoting that object, to 
travel for the purpose north, — east, or west. 
The Rev. Charles Stovel, who was received with loud 
applause, came forward to support the resolu- 
tion. He mentioned that he was in his eighty- 
second year, and had been for sixty years engaged 
in the Nonconformist ministry. The opposition which 
had to be encountered in its earliest stage by the pro- 
moters of this movement might be judged from the fact 
that, after attending the first Conference, he was in- 
formed by his deacons that they were “ never ashamed of 
their pastor before.” A remark of Earl Grey had, in his 
view, much influence in the establishment of this society. 
A deputation having been sent to Downing-street, with 
a list of Dissenting grievances, Earl Grey, taking 
the list in his hand, said, “If I were authorised to 
remedy all these grievances, which I am not, allow 
me to ask, would you be satisfied?” There were some 
who replied in the affirmative, but he (Mr. Stovel) and 
John Burnet said. No, my lord.” His lordship, after 
remarking that for himself he was of opinion that there 
ought to be a State religion, added, “If you think, 
and all your works lead me to think you do, that we 
should have no Establishment by law, why don’t you 
say so? Do you not know that your opponents under- 
stand your principles as well as you do, and everything 
that you ask they treat as but an instalment of the 
full demand.” The message was carried back to Blom- 
field-street, and was there laughed at, but the wisdom of 
the course thus suggested ultimately received approval. 
A resolution on the subject of Church patronage, and 
the usual votes of thanks brought the proceedings of 
the Conference to a close. 

At the public meeting in the evening the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle was densely packed to its full capacity. Mr. 
Spurgeon was, to his great regret, unable to be present, 
owing to illness, which confined him tohis room. For the 
masterly speech of the Rev. Dr. Allon, and the effective 
addresses of the Rev. A. Oliver, Mr. Carvell Williams, 


Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P., and the other speakers, I 


must refer your readers to the detailed reports, which 
should be widely diffused throughout the country with 
a view to hastening forward the work still remaining to 
be accomplished before the advent of the full era of 
Religious Equality 
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THE TWELFTH TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


Txe sittings in this Conference commenced 
at the Cannon-street Hotel, on Thursday, at 
eleven o’clock. The number of delegates 
appointed was about 800, nearly the whole of 
whom were present at the opening session, 
and filled the large hall. In addition to 
Mr. H. Lee, M.P., who presided, there were 
present :—Messrs. G. Armitstead, M.P., J. 
Collings, M.P., J. J. Colman, M.P., E. T. 
Gourley, M.P., F. Henderson, M.P., J. D. 
Hutchinson, M. P., A. Illingworth, M.P., C. 
H. James, M.P., H. Mason, M.P., R. T. Middle- 
ton, M.P., G. Palmer, M.P., A. Pease, M.P., 
H. Richard, M.P., J. P. Thomasson, M.P., 
Hon. E. L. Stanley, M.P., Dr. Webster, M.P. 


The following ministers were among the delegates 
resent :—Revs. D. Amos, J.W. Atkinson, W. J. M 
Bagley, C. N. Barham, J. Belsher, T. Blandford, T. 
W. Bourne, C. Bright, W. Brock, J. R. Brown, J. T. 
Brown, J. Browne, F. W.C. Bruce, J. M. Camp, R. L. 
Carpenter, 8. Chinn, J. P. Chown, 8. Clarkson, W. 
Clarkson, J. Clifford, F. Cocker, C. H. Collyns, P. Cope, 
J. Croft, W. Cuff, D. Davies, R. Davies, W. H. Davi- 
son, H. Dowson, J. P. Dunn, J. M. Erskine, R. C. 
Etheridge, J. Evans, J. M. Evans, J. Foreman, W. 
Freeman, J. C. Gallaway, J. J. Goadby, A. Graham, 
S. Green, T. „ A. Hannay, 8. 
ebditch. E. Henderson, E. Hill, F. M. Holmes, 
J. H. Hollowell, J. P. Hoppe. W. G. Horder, 
E. V. Horton, T. Hunter, Dr. Hutton, H. Ierson, G. 
S. Ingram, J. O. Jackson, Jenkin Jones, John Jones, 
W. Jones, W. W. Jubb, A. -» ¥ King, J. T. King, 
J. Legge, T. Lewis, T. Lloyd, R. Macbeth, A. Mac- 
kennal, J. Marchant, W. Marshall, A. Mearns, T. 
Michael, J. H. Millard, J. Morgan,G. M. Murphy, J. 
B. Myers, T. Neave, Dr. Newth, J. Oldham, A. Oliver, 
T. Pavitt, W. H. Payne, 8. Pearson, W. Pickett, E. 
C. Pike, J. Rees, W. Rees, R. H. Roberts, J. G. 
Rogers, W. K. Rowe, J. 8. Russell, E. Schnadhorst, 
W. W. Sherren, G. ort, J. Sinclair, E. Stevenson, 
H. Stewart, Dr. J. Stock, C. Stovel, J. Thomas, A. 
Tilly, R. S. Toms, F. Trestrail, J. Tuckwell, P. J. 
Turquand. T. C Udall, F. Wallace 
White, J. J. Whittles, G. Williams, 8. Withington. 


Wright, J P. John Clapham, J P., J. E Abbiss, J. P. 
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J. Pickett, W. R. Rickett, G. Rowlands, M. Theo 

W. 8. Gard, »_— J. n T. Isli 
G. H. Kemp, R. Forsaith, E. Reed, W. Jones, 
Read, J. Messent, R. Daure, J. J. Smith, G Smith, R 
S. Olding, J. Watson, R. H. w ker, A. 
Conder, J. ason, J. Wi E J. 
Winzar, R. Grace, W. J. Everitt, O. Lewis, H. W 
Chidgey, A. H H. eall, J 
Tarner, M. B. Sut Minto, J 


Waylen, A. E. Lamb, T. A. 

Baines, J. Hallewell, J. B. Nicho Josiah 
T. B. Fretwell, R. Hampton, G. W J. 
John Clarke, U. Mon J. Budwell, J. Harcourt, 
E. Maclean, C. Potto, A. G. Willing, W. Hacking, A. 
Bridge, W. H. Butcher, H. K. Lewis, A. T. 

F. Lucas, A. Wontner, J. Wates, T. P. Alder, J. B. 


W. Paterson, A. Miall, J. B. J. E. 
Watts, H. Cooper, C. Saunders, B. Britten, R. Jobson, 
D. Irving, 8. Cowdry, J. Pullin, P. Cowie, H. G. 
Woods, A Lockhart, R. C. Page, C. Wilkes, W. Tuke. 
Among the Country del were - Messrs. W. 
Baines, J. P., Leicester; T. uck, J P., Hanley; F. 
Wright, Birmingham; G. Jenkins, Portsmouth 
Pearce, Southampton; E. King Fordham 
well; E. F. A.B , Daventry; T. Gee, Denbigh 
Councillor R. Bird E. 
T. Harris, J. P., Liechryd; P. P. 
ton; W. r Sunderland ; J. Cory, 
dif; J. Brown, ley; J. Hasler, Andover: 
Short, Salisbury; Bateman Brown, St. Ives; 
Michael, Halifax; J. Wicks, jun., Colchester; 
Stanyon, Leicester; Councillor Kerr, Halifax: 
Cory, West Hartlepool ; E. C. Pike, Birmingham ; . 
8 Robinson, — r Beier, ° 
Herriot, Kir 3. ore n 
J. Moses, Newport; J. Nicholson, Leek; R. P. 
Edwards, Bath ; John Trehane, Exeter ; James Ash- 
worth, Rochdale; G. B. Sully, Bridgewater G 


T. Nicholson, Forest of Dean; N. P. 
Weston Turville; A. Curtis, Neath; W. Frier, I 
wich; W. Brown, Braintree; J. Toller, W 

J. Gomersall, Leeds; R. Morris, Teliesin ; N. Ashby, 
Isleworth ; 8. Cherry, Bedford; W Roff, Bedford: 
Pearce, Bou pton; A. J. Miller, Southampton; 
R. Hicks, Blandford; J. G. Tolley, Mansfield ; C. E. 
Woolston, Wellingborough ; R. Kerr, Halifax; C. E. 
Simes, Worcester; W. Shoosmith, Northampton; H. 
Fairey, GOdmanchester: T. Purser ewe ee ae 
F. T. Beaven, Holt; J. Crabtree, Wisbech : . 8. 
Wheeler, Leicester; J. gg Pg x J. B. 
Harvey, Colchester; W. H. „ Wakefield; J. 
Hutchins, Ashton-under-Lyne; W. Conway, Ponty. 
ool; J. Robinson, Northampton ; R. Barling, Staple. 
E. A. Fyson, Witham; C. W. Adeney, Christ. 
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church; H. Burrows, 121 H. Aldrich, 
Brighton; M. Simpson, Musselburgh; W. H. 
Whiteman, Croydon; G. Jones, Monmouth: J. 


Smith, Huddersfield; W. W. Boyne, . 
K. Children, Headcorn; R. P. wards, th; 
C. Robinson, St. Ives; J. Howard, Lakenheath ; J. 
Scott, Lakenheath ; J. Reynolds, Bourton-on. Water; 
K. Reynolds, Bourton-on-Water; M. PF. Manfield, 
Northampton. T. B. Fordham, Godmanchester; W. 
Kitching, Portsmouth W. Jupp, Portsmouth J. E. 
Pickard, Leicester; E. F. A. Briegs, Daventry; G. 
Gireen, We borough ; Chas. Bull, Wellingborough ; 
W. Newman, Grimsby; J. Ellis, Cleckheaton; J. R. 
Wilkinson, Thrapston; R. W. Dixon. Witham ; B H. 
Goulden, Sutton; E. Franks, Croydon; John Moss, 
Kelvedon; C. P. Kingsley, Fairford; G Hastings, 
Acocks Green; N. P. Sharman, Wellingborough ; J. J. 
Ellis, Cambridge; J. Cockayne, Notting ; J. 
Hitchen, Kettering; T. Barrett, Colchester; F. 
Goldsmith, Cambridge; T. Kessell, Penzance; 8. 
Storey, Sunderland; G. Walker, Huddersfield ; James 
Nutter, Cambridge; G. Carruthers, Bedford; J. F. 
Alexander, Manchester; J. Reynolds, Maidenhead ; R. 
Taylor, Bradford; W. Clarke Cambridge; J. 
Wiles, St. Albans; T. H. Mackie, Wallingtord ; 
O. Rodway, Stroud; J. B. Butler, Alton; I. 
Ashby, Bedford ; T. Almond, Leicester; M. Whibley, 
Sittingbourne; J. E. Gibberd, Sittingbourne ; : 
Whibley, Cambridge; B. Baker, Leeds H. E. Bot- 
tomley, Coventry; J. E. Liddiard, Hastings; J. R. 
Jacob, Newport; 8. Boothroyd, Southport; D. Davis, 
Aberdare; J. L. Stowe, Cardiff; K. Enoch, Cardiff; 
K. Cleaver, Northampton; G.Cox, Bath; G. Bass, 
Northampton; 8. Knowles, Bary J. Berry, Daven- 
try; G. Booth Manchester; J. B. Hutchison, Not- 
tingham ; A. Deverell, Thame ; W. Chapman, Lei- 
cester; R. Sharp, Lymington; W. E. ‘ 
Keighley ; J, Andrew, Leeds; Councillor G. W. Cole- 


brook, Reading; A. Rollason. Saffron Walden; J. 
Sadler, Derby; J. Parker, Finedon; W. J. > 
High eg +a 1 . ohn 
Thomas wr; E. Morgan, Coalbrookdale; 
J. Gould, Chard , W. Morley, Thame; J. Tait. 
Edinburgh; W. J. 


eck, Manchester ; J. Stewart, Hastings ; R. John- 
— — f — oe D Tomkins, 
Great Yarmouth ; J. Dudding, Selby; H. J. Crossley, 
Hebden Bridge ; J. Bond. Manchester; 8. E. Cannon, 
J. Williams, Northampton; H. J. 


Hun on; 
under- Lyne; 
Pangbourne. 

On the motion of Mr. Alderman Gripper, 
seconded by Mr. Unwin, Mr. Fisher, Mr. W. 
Clarke, M.A.,and Mr. 8. Robjohns, were ap- 


pointed secretaries of the Conference, 
THE HARMAN 'S SPEECH. 


The Cuareman then said: Gentlemen of 
the Conference, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee I give you a hearty welcome, and 
perhaps there never was a period when that 
welcome could be given under more cheerful 
aspects than it can be given to-day. I feel 
highly honoured in being permitted to occupy 
this position at a period when we have 80 
much to congratulate ourselves upon with 
reference to past labours, and I feel especially 
pleased to have on my left hand our old 
and valued friend, Edward Miall. (Loud 
cheers.) To-day he witnesses some of the 
results of the labours of thirty-six years ; and 
although he is enfeebled, his mind cannot 


fail to recognise the results of those labours, 
and to rejoice that through evil report and 
through good report, amidst abuse which 
sometimes has reached a state of things per- 
fectly lamentable, as proceeding from the 
mouths of civilised men, he is here to-day 
looking at the past, and I trust also looking 
to the fature—cheerfully, and anticipatin 
the success of that great cause which wea 
have at heart. (Cheers.) We may congratu- 
late ourselves upon the present position of 
our cause, and on its steady growth. We 
are reaping the harvest which others have 
sown. The Church-rate conflict was one 
of those milestones, or those stones on 
the way, which remind us of the victories 
that we obtained for civil and —— 
liberty. The educational reforms that have 
taken place have opened up to us pro- 
spects which a few years ago we could not 
contemplate ; and we have before us now, as 
we think, the possibility of a well-tanght 
population, able to take eir part with more 
intelligence than they have in the past, in all 
the great questions which concern the — 
ness and welfare of their fellow men. e 
Irish Act, passed by Mr. Gladstone—(cheers) 
—has been the means of opening the eyes of 
many ns to the inutility of establish- 
ments; and although the Bishop of Lincoln 
in the House of Lords the other day told us 
that he could not tell what good that mea- 
sure had done, from Ireland on every side, 
both from Churchmen and Nonconformists, 
we have testimony that that Act was a 
beneficial Act, and has been of great 
advan to that country. (Hear, hear.) 
It has been a long lane that we have had to 
travel, but there have been those in the past 
who have regarded as a possibility the end to 
which we are looking forward. We cannot 
but think of the doings of those who in past 
days have exercised great influence upon the 
le of this country. Mr. Fox said a hun- 
dred years : “It would, perhaps, be 
contended that the repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts might enable Dissenters to 
obtain a majority. This he scarcely thought 
probable, but it appeared fully sufficient to 
answer that if the majority of the people of 
England should ever be for the abolition of 
the Established Church, in such case the 
abolition ought immediately to follow.” 
(Cheers.) e thus see that so long back 
as this there have been men who have fought 
our battle long before the Liberation Society 
existed, and who, by their eloquence and 
their persistent labours, did a to 
permeate through society the great principles 
which we advocate. The late election has 
been spoken of as a Nonconformist victory, 
and yet, perhaps, there never has been a 
general election in which Disestablishment 
had so little prominence. And why is it ? 
It is because a the labours which this society 
has entered into in the past. People do not 
require to be told what their duty is. All 
shades of Nonconformista, even some of our 
friends who have hitherto held aloof from us, 
are beginning to recognise that this is the 
great question of the day, and that upon its 
resolution will depend the future welfare, 
happiness, and prosperity of this land. Well, 
gentlemen, we are on the eve of another 
triumph, and I trust before this Session 
the Burials Bill will have become law. (Hear, 
hear.) According to the Standard, the unerring 
instinct of the lords hascome tothe conclusion | 
that the time has arrived when all further | 
opposition must cease ; and it would appear | 
that the unerring instinct of the lords is 
superior to the spiritual illumination of the 
bishops—(laughter)—who, however, have at 
length recognised the necessity of this 
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measure, and are prepared to do that which 
they ought to have done long ago in the 
interests of the Church : tardily they are giv- 
ing us a measure for which we fought many 
years ago, which measure will be, as they 
themselves have expressed it, simply another 
step in the direction of Disestablishment. 
(Hear, hear.) Yes, gentlemen, there is a 
hand unseen and a voice unspoken, - 
ing to the T pers. which are u on 
this mattor, and that voice and that —2 
the istent efforts which by tongue and pen 
are being made by the agents of this society. 
Another cause for con ulation is the ex- 
cellent temper with which this great contro- 
versy has been carried on. I am told thatin 
Damascus when one of the blades is tested, 
the proof of it is that the point shall 
reach the hilt and spring back again 
into its place. I think the Liberation 
Society has been so tested; it is shown to be 
of good steel; it has beén a thoroughly tried 
weapon which has been the means of doing 
the work which we are rejoicing over to-day. 
Through evil report and good report we have 
worked, and there have been some we cannot 
help thinking of in the past who are not with 
us now, who would have rejoiced to see this 
day. Wecan say of them as has been said 
of other worthies, These all died in faith, 
not having received the promises, but were 
persuaded of them, and were convinced that 
the time will come when victory will crown 
the efforts of this society, because it is based 
upon what is just and right towards our 
fellow men. The next point I would refer to 
as a cause for congratulation is our cheering 
rospects. One of these cheering prospects 
2 the increasing intelligence of the day; 
another is the desire for Christian unity 
which, I believe, pervades all classes of the 
people, and that desire can only be accom- 
plished in its fulness and completeness when 
the Established Church ceases to exist, 
not as a Church, but as an agent of the 
State, under the control of the State, 
sometimes defying the State. (Hear, hear.) 
Another cause, I think, we have for con- 
gratulation is the divisions in the clerical 
camp. Now, we are not of those who hail 
these divisions with any feelings of pleasure ; 
divisions amongst Christian men are at all 
times to be deplored, but when divisions exist 
as arising out of a growth of true principles, 
then we hail them, and we believe that t 
—— 4 mg ate culminate in such a 
way as to be for the advantage of this society. 
The Standard newspaper in reference to the 
Mackonockie case says, How is such a scan- 
dal to be terminated? That is the question 
of the day. ea tage , ee “It is 
now —— to @ opponents 
of these men if the State cannot protect 
them they must try what they can do with- 
out the State; so that while the Ritualists 
look to Disestablishment, to save themselves 
from the moderate party, the moderate party 
are looking to Disestablishment to save them- 
selves from the Ritualist. You see then, 
that on both sides the only solution of the 
uestion seems to be to let everyone follow 
t course which in his conscience he deems 
right, and we, as Liberationists, have 
no quarrel with such men; we say, let 
all have a fair field and no favour. 
Another point to which I would refer is that 
repressive measures have done someth 
to promote the of the Liberation 
Society. That Public Worship Regulation 
Bill, which was to settle everything in the 
Church of England, has unsettled everything, 
and this is only in accordance with what 
might have been supposed, for we find that 
men who have lived before us have come to 
the conclusion that these repressive measures 
have never any beneficial result to the parties 
who adopt them. Lord Mansfield, many 
1 said, There is nothing more un- 
reasonable, more inconsistent with the right 
of human nature, more contrary to the spirit 
and prospects of the Christian religion, more 
iniquitous and unjust, more unpolitic than 
persecution; it is aguinst natural religion, 
revealed religion, and sound policy.” We be- 
lieve that this Public Worshi lation Act 
has proved the truth of Lord Mansfield’s words, 
and although we express no opinion with res- 
t toit, we cannot but rejoice that it has 
brought about results which in our — — 
will be beneficial to the Church, as well as to 
society at large. Another point is that the 
bishops’ prophecies are cause for congratula- 
tion. The Bishop of Lincoln looks upon 
the Church as in a state of peril, and 
he looks upon evils unforeseen as com- 
ing upon society. Well, we have had 
these prophecies before,and we have only 
had them to feel that, for the most part, if 
not altogether, the prophecies of bishops are 
never fulfilled. (Laughter.) Consequently, 
looking at what they tell us with regard t 
the future, we may, I think, come to the con- 
clusion that a period of great prosperity is 
before the Church. These prophecies were 
very freely expressed during the Irish ex- 
periment, but they all failed. Things were 
to be turned upside down, everything was to 
he put out of joint; but since the Disestab- 
lishment Ireland has gone on, we hope, better 
than before, and we trust that the spiritual 
privileges and the religious enjoyments of the 
people are greater, and not less, than the 


were when the Established Church existed. 


The next problem to be solved is the Scotch 
Disestablishment question—(hear, hear)— 
but as most likely, this afternoon, some of our 


Scotch friends will address you on that sub- 


ject, I feel that I need not make any observa- 
tion excepting to say that the signs of the 
times, so far as I can read them, point to an 
early cessation of that Establishment. Well, 
gentlemen, I feel that I have occupied as 
much of time as it is proper that 
I should do on an occasion like this. 
The work we have yet to do is per- 
aistent, steady labour ; it must be continuous, 
it must be unflinching, it must be uncom- 
promising. We must not be vontent with 
the Burials Bill as a settlement of all ques- 
tions between ourselves and the members of 
the Establishment. We must not bate one jot 
or tittle of our claim to full and perfect 
religious equality. It is not for sect or party, 
but for principle that we contend, and the 
fight must be maintained until we secure 
complete victory for religious freedom from 
all contamination with or control by the 
State. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Puttar (Perth) moved the appoint- 
ment of the Business Committee, to consist of 
the following gentlemen :—Mr. Ald. Joseph 
Thompson, Manchester; Mr. E. 8. Robinson, 
Bristol; Mr. Ald. Gripper, Nottingham; Rev. 
H. W. Crosskey, Birmingham; Dr. Webster, 
M. P., Aberdeen; Mr. . Woodall, M. P., 
Stoke; Mr. Illingworth, M.P., Bradford; Sir 
Peter Spokes, Reading ; Rev. Chas. Williams, 
Accrington; Mr. H. Ellington, London; 
Mr. J. Carvell Williams, — 

Mr. Nicolson (Leek) seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted. 


THE COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 


Mr. Henry Wriant, in moving the ap- 
pointment of the Committee of Selection, said 
that the position in which they found them- 
selves on that occasion reminded them of the 
great obligation they were under to the 
council who had conducted the proceedings 
of the Liberation Society during the last 
three years ; and the business to be brought 
forward during the next three years 
suggested the importance of choosing 
strong, courageous, intelligent, earnest men 
to do the work. He therefore proposed 
the tment of a committee to select the 
council, so that they might feel that the 
matter was really in their own hands. He 


begged to mdve— 

That the following gentlemen be a committee 
to select and present to the Conference the names 
of gentlemen to act as treasurers, auditors, 
Executive Committee, and council for the next 
ag :—Mr. Joseph Ashworth, Rochdale ; 

r. 


Browne, Bradford ; Mr. G. H. Baines, Leicester a 
Derby ; Mr. H. Payton, Bir- 


Bridge of 
Mr. A. H. London ; Mr. P. Crellin, Lon- 
don; Mr. J. vell Williams, London. 

Mr. W. Batnes (Leicester) seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Catcxe moved as an amendment 


That the reference to the committee read as 
ollows :—" That in selecting the names for the 
xeoutive Committee, in order to obtain the active 
of all sections of the Liberal party 
in advanci the objects of the Liberation 
Society, — reference should be had to prom - 
inent and active members of the various l 
Associations in the metropolis. 


It was well known, he said, that the metrop- 
olis was behind the rest of the country on the 
question of Liberation. It was also well 
known that the recent election in many of the 

+ 8 won not only by the principles 
* beral party espoused, but by the 

which they had, and if the A co 
mation obtained by — of the members of 
those organisations be brought to bear 
in connection with the Liberation Society, 
they would be far more likely to advance the 
interests of the society than by merely work- 
ing outside the organisation of the Liberal 
party as it at present existed. 

Mr. T. Potro (Tower Hamlets) 
seconded the amendment. 

Mr. J. Stewart (Hastings) said that there 
were other places quite as dark as London, 
and he su ed that the matter should be 
left in the ds of the committee. 

A DerLeaaTe suggested that the committee 
should be appointed first, and the instruction 
moved afterwards. 

This course bein assented to, the 
committee as — was appointed, and 
Mr. Chick’s instruction was agreed to, 
with the substitution of the word “ country 
tor“ metropolis.” 

Mr. Rossouns then read the 


REPORT or tue EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The last Triennial Conference of the Society 
assembled inthis hall at a period of great 
national excitement and anxiety. War had 
broken out in Fastern Europe; and there was 
violent contention at home in regard to the 
foreign policy of Her Majesty's Government 
then in office. Up to that time the Society had 
been able to proceed, without hindrance, with 
the execution of the plans for extended action 
which had been resolved upon at the Conference 
of 1874. But the absorption of the public mind 
in the struggle then pending, and in the danger 
of European complications affecting the interests 
of this country, soon began to have an impor- 
tant influence, not only upon the operations of 
this society, but upon almost all movements 
bearing 1 domestic affairs. The wars which 
followed in Afghanistan and South Africa had 
the effect of continuing the public excitement 
after the Eastern question ba! passed through 
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its most dangerous crisis. There then followed 
anticipations of the General Election, which, it 
was assumed, could not be long delayed. 
These causes combined rendered it difficult 
for the committee to continue with equal energy 
the work which had been pursued from 1874 to 
1877 ; and compellea them to s their course 
with to public feeling, and to adapt them- 
selves to the exigencies of almost the passing 
hour. Notwithstanding, however, these ap- 
parently adverse condi , they entertain the 
confident belief that the question of disestablish- 
ment has continued steadily to gravitate out of 
the region of abstract principle into that of 
practical politics. If it been doubtful pro- 
vionsly, no one, after the decisive events of the 
last few weeks, can question that at the present 
moment it occupies a position in advance of that 
which it held in 1877, and tly in advance of 
that of 1874. It is acknowl the influence 
of the friends of —1 Equality was never 
before so strong; and it is equally certain that 
the fears of the supporters of Church Eatablish- 
ments have never been so loudly expressed. 


PUBLICATIONS, LECTURES, AND MEETINGS. 


At no meeting in the "s history have its 
publications been distributed on so a scale, 
or, it is believed, with such effect, as during the 
past three years. The number has not been less 
than seven millions. The bulk of these have been 
trects, leaflets, and placards ; but the number also 
includes valuable pamphlets on the property 
and revenues of the English Church Establish- 
ment, the Buria's question, the Established 
Charch in Scotland, and the jubilee of the ro- 
veal of the Tests and ion Acts. There 
— too, been a ual increase in the circula- 
tion of the society's journal—the Liberator, 
which is now largely quoted by the newspaper 
press. The committee are about to consider 
what literature will best suit the present posi- 
tion of the soviety’s work. It is a department 
to the extension of which there is scarcely any 
other limit than that imposed by the condition 
of the society's finances. 

During the late triennial period the meetings 
aud lectures held have been nearly two thousand 
innumber. They have embraced almost the whole 
country, and have been very varied in their cha- 
racter. If the society's platform work has of late 
been less than it would have been under circum- 
stances other than just described, it is satiafac- 
tory to report that, to the extent to which it has 
been carried on, it has excited undiminished in- 
terest. The attendances at meetings have been 
gratifying, the information imparted has had a 
valuable educational influence, and in many 
cases local discussions have followed, which have 


General Election, this tof the ~~ he 
operations has been — By wee to Par 
mentary boroughs and to districts in which 


electoral results might reasonably be anticipated 
—a policy which those results ve fully justi 
fied. In view of the probable of 
the franchise, the committee renew their 
educational work in the counties; that the 
newly enfranchised population may exercise their 
trust with a knowledge of, and an interest in, 
the principles which the society seeks to advance. 


THE SOCIETY S FINANCES. 


It would have been im ble for the com- 
mittee to have sustained operations on the 
extensive scale of the last 7 * from 
the liberality of the society’s nds in raising 
the special fund which was resolved ppon by the 
Conference of 1874. The commercial depression 
which began shortly afterwards interfered; with 
the complete carrying outiof the financial scheme 

withs that fact, 


are of opinion that the expenditure has been 
timely, and that it has greatly increased the 
society's influence and power. They, however, 
do not consider that the time has yet come for the 
renewal of the special appeal made to their 
friends six years . and will, therefore, for a 
time, regulate their expenditure with regard to 
their ordinary resources. Instead of reverting 
to either the e«penditure or the work of former 
years, they will appeal to the of 
subscribers to increase, as far as possible, the 
amount of their present subscriptions, an 
also endeavour largely to extend the list of sub- 
scribers to the society's funds. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. 


Considering the composition of the Parliament 
which has lately been dissolved, and of the 
Government which has now ceased to exist, the 
Conference will not be surprised to learn that, 
xo far as measures conducive to religious equality 
are concerned, the three years have been 
years of absolute barrenness. On the other 
hand, notwithstanding the existence of a hostile 
majority in Parliament, it has been possible, by 
vigilance and by firmness, to prevent the suc- 
cess of a seriously reactionary policy. As com- 
pensation, to some extent, for the failure of 
practical legislation, there has been a consider. 
able growth of opinion, both in and ont of Par- 
liament in favour of the abolition of the existirg 
restrictions on burials in parochial graveyards. 

At the last Conference, the Burials Bill of the 
late Government had been read a second time in 
the House of Lords. Subsequently, the clause 
providing for silent burial was abandoned; and, 
after two now historic divisions, Lord Harrowb 
succeeded in carrying an amendment, whieh 
embodied the principle of Mr. Osborne Morgan's 
Bill Lord Harrowby's success, however 
proved fatal to the Bill, which, as the result 
clerical menaces, was abandoned by its authors. 
in the following Session, Mr. Morgan, in lien of 
bringing ina Bill, substituted a motion, which 
affirmed, in the most direct terms, the broad 
— 2 for which the society has always con- 
tended. On a division, it was lost, in a fall 
House, by a majority of fifteen only, several 
Conservatives being found among its supporters. 
In the Session of 1879, Mr. Morgan again 
brought in hie Bill, but was unable to obtain a 
— or its discussion. No fewer than five other 
Bills were also at the same time before Parlia- 
ment, four of them emanating from Conserva- 
tive members. Of these, one ony became law, 
that entitled The Public Health Act (1875) 


Amendment (Interments) Act, brought in by 
Mr. Marten. This measure was carried in the 
House of Commons only by a series of 
manceuvres, and was fo throngh the Upper 
House by the influence of the late Govern- 
ment. It was, however, so ill-constructed, 
that, up to the t time, it has proved to be 
almost inoperative. The passing of such a 
measure, however, had the effect of AN the 
question in an altogether new position; and, 
accordingly, on the reassembling of the late 
Parliament this year, Mr. — 1 — gave notice 
of a resolution which affirmed that the laws ro- 
lating to burials in England and Wales should 
be amended and consolidated, and that such 
funeral services as might be preferred by the 
relatives of deceased persons should be permitted 
in all parochial and district burial places, 
whether churchyards or cemeteries, without re- 
gard to any distinction between consecrated and 
unconsecra ground. The discussion of this 
resolution was prevented by the dissolution in 
March last—an event, however, which has had 
the effect of bringing within sight the end of this 
long-standing and painful controversy. 

The effect of previous agitation on the subject 
was decisively felt in the elections which fol- 
lowed. has | Liberal candidate, without excep- 
tion, pl himself to support the immediate 
removal of the existing disability. The result 
of this, and of the return of a great Liberal 
majority, has been that the Government which 
has lately como into office has prumptly brought 
in a Bill for the purpose of effecting that object. 
The opinion of the committee in regard to that 
measure is expressed in the following resolutions, 
which were passed shortiy after its appear- 
ance :— 

1.—The Committee highly a iate the prompti 
tude with which Her’ Majesty's Government — 
brought in a measure for put an end to the con- 
troversies which have —— th respect to burials 
in churchyards and cemeteries, and, inasmuch as it 
is main! upon the principle of Mr. Morgan's 
Bill, which for many years they have on to 
they are glad to give it their su ; while hol 
themselves free to object to ce of its provisions. 

the requirement that all burial 
be “ Christian,” and the prohibition 
of “‘any address not being part of, or ental to, a 
religious service (Clauses 6 and 7), as being neither 
called for by the necessities of the case, nor consis- 
tent with the principle, affirmed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the introduction of the Bill, that the civil 
right of burial should not be fettered by ecclesias- 


3 Thay remrot that th Bill does not abolish all 
— 0 not a 
distinctions between consecrated and unconse- 


which parochial 
be hereafter 


That the Bill has, aftera comparatively feeble 

— been read a second time in the House 
oF by the decisive majority of 25 (126 to 
101), and bas been supported by no fewer than 
ten members of the Episcopal bench, shows how 
great has been the progress since 1876, 
when Earl Granville’s motion was defeated 1 
majority of 56, and his lordship received the 
support of one solitary 9 It may 
now be assumed that the Bill will have 
the sanction of the Legislature; but as 

of opimion exists among 
re and opponents, in regard to 
provisions, the shape which it 
will ultimately assume may be regarded as un- 
certain, and considerable care may be required 
in dealing with the several amendments which 
are likely to be proposed in one or other Houses 
of Parliament. That the Bill, when it becomes 
law, will finally dispose of the Burials question 
the committee do not believe; but they do be- 
lieve that it will render the settlement of re- 
maining questions comparatively easy, and will 
hereafter be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant of recent Parliamentary measures. 


IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


It was evident in 1878 that there was a danger 
of, at least, a partial reversion to the polic 
which the Legislature had deliberately ado 
in discontinuing ecclesiastical grants to * — 
bodies in Ireland. The Interme liate Education 
Act, which appropriated a million of the Irish 
Church surplus, was the fireat of a series of de- 
mands of an eoclesiastical or quasi-ecclesias- 
tical character. It was also believed that 
the Government was not unwilling to concede 
the domands of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
for the endowment of a denominational univer- 
sity, if such demands could be bronght within 
moderate limits. Failure at arriving at an 
agreement delayed the procedure of the Govern- 
ment; but their hand was practically forced b 
the action of the O'Conor Don, who, in a skil- 
fully-drafted Bill, proposed to appropriate a 
million and a half of the Irish Church surplus to 
the endowment of a professedly undenomi- 
national university, while at the same time he 
provided for the affiliation, and the indirect en- 
dowment, of any number of denominational 
colleges, and also aimed a blow at the Queen's 
University and Colleges, which were established 
for the promotion of mixed and uusectarian edu- 
cation. The Bill was, however, withdrawn, in 
consequence of a sudden intimation by the 
Government of their intention to introduce a 
measure of theirown. That measure did not, 
on the face of it, violate any principle upheld by 
Voluntaries ; but it provided for the dissolution 
of the Queen's University, to which, as well 
as to the Queen's Coll es, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy have — been op- 
posed. The Bill, which, in an altered form, 
ultimately became law, did not indicate the 
source from which the endowment of the new 
university is to be provided; and it devolves 
— the Senate, created by the lately issued 
charter, to framea scheme which will practically 
determine the complexion of the university. As 
that scheme must be submitted to Parliament 
for its sanction, the subject is one which will 
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call for further attention, and will need to be 
carefully watched. 
So long as any part of the Irish Church sur- 
jus remains unappropriated there will be a 
Danger of its application to purposes different 
from those indicated by the Act of 1869, viz., 
the relief of unavoidable suffering and calamity. 
In addition to the sum appropriated to the wn 
of intermediate education in Ireland, a 
aum of £1,300,000 has been voted for the pen- 
sioning of Irish national school teachers ; and, 
encouraged by the success of previous claimants, 
the eurates and minor incumbent of the Dises- 
tablished Irish Charch have now induced Mr. 
Plunkett to bring in a measure which, after the 
lapse of a decade from the passing of the Church 
Act, actually pro sto sive to them additional 
compensation. emembering with what pro- 
d gal liberality the islature dealt with the 
clerical claims in 1869, it can scarcely be ex- 
pected that an Administration with Mr. Glad- 
stone at its head will entertain claims of so 
utterly unreasonable a character. 


ECCLESIASTICAL GRANTS IN CEYLON AND INDIA. 


During the sittings of the last conference Mr. 
W. McArthur submitted to the House of Com- 
mons a resolution aiming at the abolition of 
ecclesiastical grants in Ceylon. It was defeated 
by a majority of only 26. That motion will now 
be renewed under more favourable circum- 
atances. It may be anticipated with confidence 
that the present Government will not follow the 
example of their predecessors, who not only 
refused to comply with the prayer contained in 
a largely-si memorial to the Queen from 
natives and other inhabitants of Ceylon, but 
treated the appeal with culpable official neglect. 
The Singalese are now about to make an appeal to 
the Legislature, and it may be hoped that it will 
meet with a favourable response from the newly- 
elected Parliament. 

It has been only lately that Mr. Baxter has 
obtained a return, moved for by him in 1877, 


relative to the expenditure of the ecclesias- 


tical department of the Government of India. 
The present almost desperate financial condi- 
tion of India has given a new importance to this 
uestion. Even the late Government had felt 
it to be necessary to pass a measure for the re- 
duction of the salaries and allowances of officials 
of the ecclesiastical and other departments. 
How far that measure will prove operative will 
probably depend upon the influence of public 
opinion at home, and, seeing that neither the 
natives of India nor Ceylon are represented in the 
British Parliament, it is the more incumbent 
upon those who have succeeded in extinguishing 
ecclesiastical grants in this country to assist 
their fellow-subjects in distant parts of the 
world to obtain relief from similar burdens. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


In their report of the last Triennial Confer- 
ence, the committee fully described the effect 


which had been produced by the ing of the 
Act to Amend the Law of Patro n Scot- 
land. All that has happened since been in 


strict accordance with the expectations which 
were then expressed. The cause of Disestab- 
lishment in Scotland has, in the interval, made 
unchecked and rapid It was in the 
November following the ference that Lord 
11 practically defined the future policy 
of the Liberal party in reference to this ques- 
tion, when he said that ‘‘whenever Scotch 
opinion, or even Scotch Liberal opinion, is fully 
formed on this subject, the Liberal party, as a 
whole, will be prepared to deal with the question 
on its merits, and without reference to any other 
consideration.” The discussion in the House of 
Commons in the following year on proposals for 
inquiring into the operations on the 22 
Act, e it evident that no change in the re 
tions between ecclesiastical bodies and the State 
short of Disestablishment is likely to be either 
approved by the people, or adopted by Parlia- 
ment. Further evidence of that fact is found 
in the attitude of the unestablished Presbyterian 
bodies, which, year by year, with growing em- 
basis, as well as increasing numbers, affirm 
hat it is absolutely essential in the interests of 
justice, of peace, and of union, that the State 
should withdraw its support, and cease to exer- 
cise patronage and authority over a Church which 
no — expresses the feelings, nor satisfies 
the wants, of a majority of the ttish nation. 

It is not in ecclesiastical associations alone 
that this tendency of the national mind in Scot- 
land is apparent. The recent General Election, 
although occurring under circumstances which 
placed Disestablishment in a secondary rather 
than a primary position, nevertheless manifested 
the keen interest in the question felt by the 
electoral body, and the determination of the 
majority to return as members those only who 
were either pledged to the abolition of the exist- 
ing system, or were willing to deal with it at a 
future period. Notwithstanding the utmost 
exertions of the supporters of the Establish- 
ment, almost the whole of the Members retarned 
by Scotland are either distinctly in favbar of 
disestablishing the Church of Scotland, or are 
prepared to accept the decision of the Scottish 
—— in regard to it, or will follow the Liberal 
eaders, ard not one solitary Liberal Member 
has ventured to publicly declare himself as op- 
posed to such a policy. 

Gratifying as is this result, the committee 
are of opinion that it in no degree justifies a 
slackening of effort on the part of their sup- 
porters and allies ; on the contrary, it imposes 
upon them new duties and responsibilities. 
Whatever necessity there might have been for 
eres partial silence on this subject at the 
General Election, that necessity exists no longer ; 
and to hold the question in abeyance until the 
approach of another election would be to justify 
allegations that the feeling in favour of Dis- 
establishment had subsided, or become weaker. 
Unless there be a continued advance, there must 
be a danger of retrogression. There is yet work 
to be done to further ripen public opinion in 
Scotland ; to disseminate information regarding 
the practical measures involved in Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment, and to bind toge- 
ther in one firm phalanx those who, on various 
grounds, believe that the welfare of the people 
will be best promoted by the abolition of the exist- 
ing politico-ecclesiastical system. The course 
which should be pursued in Parliament will require 
careful deliberation; but, meanwhile, the Exe- 


cutive Committee confide in the wisdom, as well 
as the earnestness, of the society’s Scottish 
Council—which has been formed since the last 
Triennial Conference, and from which they have 
received valuable assistance, and which is pre- 
pared heartily to co-operate with other bodies 
aiming at the same object as themselves. 


GENERAL ELECTION, 1880. 


Reference has already been made in this report 
to the approach of the General Election, as 
having interfered with the ordinary operations 
of the Society. It also raised questions which, 
for a time, occasioned some perplexity to the 
committee. Six years ago they had contem- 
plated the ibility of giving to the question 
of Disestablishment far greater electoral promi- 
nence than on any previous occasion ; and they 
had hoped that the educational work then abont 
to be carried on with increased vigour would 
tell with great and obvious effect upon the 
electoral body when it was next appealed to. 
They at the same time recognised—as they have 
always done—the duty of exercising such 
electoral influence as they posses with 
a patriotic rd to the general interests of 
the nation. hen, therefore, it became evident 
that, in the opinion of the great majority of the 
society's supporters, the —— question for 
decision at the General Election was the dis- 
placement of the then existing Government; 
and that there must be an avoidance of all divi- 
sions in the Liberal ranks, the committee felt 
bound so to shape their electoral policy as 
not in any way to frustrate that purpose. 
While, thorefore, they resolved to secure the 
return, wherever practicable, of candidates 
favourable to Disestablishment—and more 
especially in Scotland—they determined to press 
upon the notice of candidates and electors the 
ecclesiastical questions which required imme- 
diate solution at the hands of the Legislature, 
rather than those larger questions in regard to 
which immediate Parliamentary action could 
not be anticipated. 

The committee are happy to believe that this 
policy had the approval of the great mass, if 
not whole, of the 22 of the society 
as well as to know that its adoption led to re- 
sults the decisiveness of which been gener- 
ally acknowledged. When the dissolution of 
Parliament was announced in March last, the 
placed themselves in communication wit 
Liberal candidates, and with their principal 
supporters, in all the constituencies, pos 
large numbers of suitable placards in most of 
the English and Welsh boroughs, and circulated 
publications affording information on eccle- 
siastical topics cf immediate interest or import- 
ance. It is never possible to accurately estimate 
the practical effects of such exertions; but in 
reference to the general results of the election, 
in their bearing on the society’s objects, there 
is no room for doubt. 

Although the main issue decided at the elec- 
tion made it necessary, as already stated, for 
the society to hold somewhat in abeyance its 
distinctive objects, sixteen members of its Exe- 
cutive Committee were returned to Parliament ; 
there was elected a far r number of mem- 
bers in favour of Disestablishment than have sat 
in any previous Parliament; while the results of 
the elections in Scotland indicated the approach 
of the time when complete success will crown 
the efforts of the society in that country. 

The late election has revealed to all o of 
politicians some important facts, and taught 
some significant lessons. It has shown the sup- 

rters of Church Establishments to be more 

ivided in opinion and action than on many 
former occasions, and it has also made them 
infully conscious of the degree in which such 
institutions are dependent upon political events 
and party exigencies. It has further shown to 
the friends of Religious Equality the extent to 
which they are able, by means of energy and 
discipline, to determine the strength and the 
policy of the party with which they are, for the 
most part, associated. The frankness with 
which this has been recognised should be 
regarded by them, less as a matter of congratula- 
tion, than as affording a strong stimulus to 
future electoral exertion. It has cost them long 
years of patient effort to attain to their present 
sition. It will now be incumbent upon them 
strive to permeate the majority of the electoral 
body with the sentiments which have nired 
such vital force; to the end that their ultimate 
success may be the result of national conviction, 
— —— by constitutional methods, and 
— ied in Legislative measures of lasting 
value. 


EVENTS IN THE ENGLISH ESTABLISHMENT. 


In the early days of this Society its efforts 
were derided, as being directed against an insti- 
tution too firmly fixe I in the national affections, 
and too closely united with the State, ever to be 
endangered by any assaults from without. Sach 
assertions are now made in but faltering acenta, 
and, when made, are usually accompanied by 
the statement that, if the English Establishment 
kalls, it will be mainly the result of internal 
difficulties and divisions, This feeling haa been 
expressed with increasing frequency and em- 

hasia during the last few years, and, it must 
— admitted, not without adequate cause. The 
period has been one of dissension, of litigation, 
and of bitter antagonism. The Ridsdale judg- 
ment—the Hatcham case—the St. Albau's case, 
and the Clewer case; with the names of Mr. 
Tooth, Mr. Mackonochie, Canon Carter, Bishop 
Mackarness, and Lord Penzance ; and the men- 
tion of the Public Worship Regulation Act and 
the Church Discipline Act, recall events which 
have not only kept the English Church in a 
state of continued ferment, but have filled the 
minds of many of its members with feelings of 
shame and humiliation. Nor has the effect 
been less decisive as regards the community 
at large, which, however little interested in the 
quarrels of ecclesiastics and their adherents, de- 
sires to maintain respect for constituted authori- 
ties, and obedience to the law on the part of 
official persons, in ecclesiastical as well as the 
civil, establishments of the State. Public 
patience is in such matters great; but it has its 
limits, and the time will come, when the convic- 
tion that an end must be put to scandals so 

rave as those witnessed in connection with the 

nglish Establishment will give a new and 
powerful impetus to the demand for Disestab- 
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lishment. Nor will the leaven of right principle 
spread with less certainty in the minds of those 
who, while they would ny maintain an 
ancient system which they have highly valued, 
will not do so at the sacrifice of what they re- 
gard as interests of paramount importance. 
When the Bishop of Oxford deprecates the 
wrangle in the — as not being a 
method sanctioned by the Gospel for the settle- 
ment of ecclesiastical disputes, and insists that 
what is needed is the ‘‘decisive voice of the 
whole Christian society, clerical and lay, on the 
points in dispute, “ he, however unconsciously, 
virtually surrenders the position of a defender 
of Church Establishments and oecapies that of 
an upholder of one of the essential principles of 
Volantaryism. 

Other minds cannot but be powerfally influ- 
enced by the apparent impossibility of eradicat- 
ing evils of a different class which exist in the 
Church of England, as a result of its position as 
an Establishment. The consciences of Episco- 
palians have but slowly been awakened to the 
gross immorality, and to the enormous evils, of 
the traffic in Church livings, and of some other 
results of the existing law of patronage. There 
have been Bills, and motions, and committees of 
inquiry on the subject in Parliament; and it 
has now boen reported upon by a Royal 
Commission, comprising some of the ablest 
and most infinential representatives of the 
Church. The Commissioners have collected a 
body of evidence which has confirmed previous 
impressions as to the scandalons character, 
and the banefal consequences, of some of the 
methods of appointing the Established clergy — 
methods adoped either in accordiance with 
law, or by an evasion of the law. Happily, 
such disclosures could be made in connection 
with no other religious community ; but, un- 
happily, the facts are too familiar to shock, as 
they should do, the public mind. What is more 
important, and more serious, the Commissioners 
havo shown by their report an apparent uncon- 
ciousness of the real source of the evil, as well 
as unwillingness to suggest any real remedy. 
They affirm the sound principle that patronage 
is in the nature of a trust, — then they propose 
new regulations for the sale of patronage rights. 
They propose to 1 ＋ tho grosser abuses, but 
not to eradicate the root of the abuses; and, 
instead of wishing to extingnish an iniquitous 
traffic, they appear to be chiefly anxions that it 
should be carried on in privacy, and not be used 
by the supposed enemies of the Church to its 
disadvantage as an Establishment. The com- 
mittee are fully aware of the great difficulties 
involved in any changes in the existing law of 
patronage ; they are, indeed, difficulties which 
will be insuperable as long as ministers are 
appointed by public law, and maintained by 
public property. — have, however, all been 
solved in the Episcopal Church in Ireland since 
it has ceased to be established: they will be 
solved on this side the Channel when the mem- 
bers of the sister Church are placed in the same 
position, and not at any earlier period. 


OBITUARY. 


As the society advances in years it loses by 
death with increasing rapidity its earliest 
friends, and not a few of those whose continued 
service might have been confidently hoped for. 
Daring the past three years there have disa 

ared from the list of its supporters the well- 

nown names of George Hadfield, John Childs, 
Henry Vincent, Dr. McKerrow, enry Renton, 
Dr. gt George Pearson, Sir Titus Salt, 
J. R. Milla, John Crossley, John Gordon, 
Samuel Watts, J. 8. Wright, Wm. Braden, as 
well as of two of its official representatives— 
John Henry Gordon and Andrew Carey Fuller. 
These names, added to those of the departed 
in previous years, are associated with re- 
collections of the past N of the society, 
which may well stimulate the younger men 
who have entered on their labours. And to 
those who have not yet devoted themselves to 
this noble service, the committee now appeal to 
enter their ranks, for the completion of the 
work begun in faith, long carried on in the face 
of seemingly insuperable difficulties, but now 
certain to be crowned with complete success. 
With the Conference which meets to-day, the 
society enters on a new stage of the conflict 
which for thirty-six years it has waged with 
unflagging energy, an the hearts of all who are 
engaged in it—from the oldest veteran to the 
youngest recruit—may be sustained by the 
assurance that the achievements of the past will 
be followed by others of even greater magnitude, 
and which are certain to prove lastingly bene- 
ficial to the nation. 


Mr. Eturvaron, the treasurer, presented 
the financial statement, which showed that the 


He said: I am afraid Iam not ina very good 
condition to address this meeting to-day, for 
I have grown hoarse in shouting to the large 
crowds of my countrymen who swarmed yes- 
terday into the Crystal Palace; for with that 
insatiable appetite for speaking and hearing 
speeches which is characteristic of my dear 
countrymen, they insisted upon my speaking 
—once in Welsh and oncein English, and it was 
difficult for me to resist their kindly impor- 
tunity, considering the peculiar circumstances 
under which we met. We met to commemo- 
rate a great Liberal victory, under which, out 
of thirty representatives sent by the Princi- 
pality to the House of Commons, twenty- 
eight were Liberals—(cheers)—and of those 
twenty-eight I am happy to say nine were 
Nonconformists. Of the whole twenty-eight 
I doubt if one would vote against a motion 
for Disestablishment, while the great ma- 
jority are prepared and pledged to vote 
in ite support. (Hear, hear.) I suppose 
I owe the distinction of being asked to move 
this first resolution to the melancholy privi- 
lege of age. IL am afraid I must say that I 
am one of the oldest living friends of the 
society. I was present at its birth in 
1844; I helped to celebrate its majority ; I 
have watched its growth and development 
and all the varied vicissitudes of its fortunes 
for thirty-six years. I have seen the little 
one become a thousand, and the small one, if 
not a mighty nation, at least a great power 
in the heart of this mighty nation. I assure 
some of the younger members of this Con- 
ference that it required not a little courage 
in those early days to belong to this society. 
I remember when I, as a young man, in a 
timid sort of way, I used to defend the society 
by pointing to the necessity and value of its ser- 
vices,I used to be confronted with this question, 
Have any of the rulers or Pharisees believed 
in it? (Cheers.) And certainly a great 
many of the Dissenting rulers and Pharisees 
in those days did not believe in it. They 
looked askance at it; they frowned upon it; 
and when they met it in any of the highways 
of public life, they were wont carefully to 
gather their skirts around them, and pass by 


on the other side. (Laughter.) But even 
then some of the noblest names of 
the Nonconformist community identified 


themselves with it; as you will acknowledge 
when I mention the names of John Burnet, 
Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. Pye-Smith, Dr. Young, 
of Perth, Dr. Cox, Dr. Price; and among the 
laymen of Joseph Sturge, Apsley Pellatt, 
Josiah Conder, and others whose names I 
could mention; all of whom have, alas! now 
disappeared. But the greatest of them all, 
the central figure around whom they all 

thered, to whose faith, and courage, and 
igh principle the existence of the society is 
owing, and who for so many years led, and 
guided, and stimulated, remains unto this 
day. (Loud cheers.) Iam very glad that he 
is able to be present with us to-day, to afford 
us this opportunity of which you have so 
gladly availed yourselves, to present to him 
once more our respectful, affectionate, and 
enthusiastic greetings; and to tell him how 
deeply we venerate his character, appreciate 
his services, and feel the inspiration of his 
spirit and example. (Enthusiastic cheers, 
the whole meeting rising in response, and 
repeatedly cheering.) Six years ago, Mr. 
Chairman, I occupied the position that 
you now enjoy. It was rather a dark and 
depressing time, for the Liberal party had 
sustained a general rout, and the country, in 
an evil moment, had pronounced that ver- 
dict in favour of the Conservative party which 
it has had such ample occasion to rue since. 
(Laughter.) It was my duty then to rally 
our scattered forces and to infuse spirit into 
them in the day of defeat. I thought it was 
my duty; but I soon found that in attempting 
to discharge it, I was performing a work of 


— 


receipts, with the balance, had been £11,398 | 


183. Sd., the payments £10,818 14s. 5d., and 
the balance in hand £580 4s. 3d. 

The CuarRMAN called attention to the fact 
that there were fourteen members of Parlia- 
ment on the platform. 

Mr. J. Carvett Wriwiams said that Mr. 
Stansfeld, M.P., desired it to bo known that he 
would have been present but for a special 
engagement elsewhere ; and letters had been 
received from other members of Parliament 
who were not then present. 


RESOLUTION ON THE REPORT. 


Mr. Henry Ricwarp, M.P., who was re. 
ceived with loud cheers, moved the following 
resolution :— 


That the report of the Executive Committee 
and the treasurer's account be adopted by the 
Conference. While the absorption of the public 
mind in questions of foreign policy and in elec- 
toral changes has, during the past three years, 
placed difficulties in the way of the Executive 
Committee, the Conference believes that there 
has, throughout that time, been a continuous 
growth of public opinion in favour of the 
society's principles; and it now anticipates 
with confidence the pa of further measures 
for the promotion of religious equality, as well 
asa renewal of vigorous agitation for the com- 
plete accomplishment uf the society's work. 


* Letter to the Chairman of the Church Association. 


supererogation; for the men that were 
gathered on that occasion, which, I think, 
was almost a larger gathering than this, I 
found did not abate one jot of heart or hope. 
They were alert, resolute, full of fight—that 
is, in a moral sense, of course—(laughter)— 
“for the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal.” They manifested the spirit of the 
English drummer-boy, who, when captured 
by the French and asked to play a retreat as 
a specimen of his drumming, said he had had 
no practice, because the English army never 
retreated. Upon that occasion I gave a 
rather elaborate historical * of * — 

of the uestion o igious Li y 
for fifty st op om the time of the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts. I will not 
attempt to-day to travel over the same ground. 
It will beenough to mention inasentenceor two 
the advances that have been made since this 
society has been in existence, and in promot- 
ing which it has borne no inconsiderable a 
part. We have seen the Regium Donum, a 
miserable pittance doled out by the Govern- 
ment to Dissenting ministers (which exposed 
us to the constant reproach of inconsistency, 
and paralysed our advocacy of a great prin- 
ciple), abolished. We have seen both the 
education and the management in the en- 
dowed schools thrown open, at least, in part, 
to the Nonconformists. We have seen the 
offensive declaration that barred the ad- 
mission of Nonconformists to municipal 
offices, swept away by the gallant persever- 


ance of our old friend Mr. Hadfield. We have 


seen the National Universities which for 200 
years had been ed as a sort of preserve 
for the Established Church, opened to the 
whole of the people, first as respects degrees, 
and afterwards as fellowships and 
professorships. We have seen the revised 
Burial Laws, which, as far as cemeteries are 
concerned, Churchmen and Dissen- 
ters upon a footing of equality, and we are 
about to see the last remnant of ecclesias- 
tical ascendancy in the churchyards swept 
away. (Cheers.) We have seen the Jews 
admitted to Parliament. We have seen the 
Church ratesabolished. We have seen, first, 
Ministers’ Money in Ireland, and, 

the Annuity Tax in Edinburgh follow the 
sume fate. We have seen, first, the ol 
reserves in Canada taken away, and then ail 
State grants in South Australia, in New 
South Wales, in Queensland, in Victoria, in 
New Zealand, in Jamaica in Honduras, in 
Antigua, in St. Kitts, in Grenada, in 
Mauritius, and in Cape Colony done away 
with. (Hear, hear.) And those that are now 
made in India and in Celyon are likely to 
yield soon to the assaults of Mr. McArthur 
and Mr. Baxter. We have seen the Irish 
Church disestablished and disendowed, and 
we must take care that the endowments of 
that Church are not again appropriated by 
plausible and covert pretexts to endow 
virtually another Church out of the surplus 
of what was once a Protestant establishment. 
(Hear, hear.) Well, this is not a bad record 
for thirty-six years; but I attach more im- 
portance than I do to these measures, very 
considerable as they are, to the altered tone 
of the public mind in regard to the great 
question that we have in hand. Mark, in the 
first place, the different estimation in which 
this society is held and those promoting its 


objects. I can remember the time when, if 
our Church friends deigned to ise our 
existence at all, it was with marks of ineffable 


disdain. In our attempts to build our little 
society, they ad us very much as 
Tobiah the Ammonite addressed those who 
were building the walls of Jerusalem, 
“ What do the feeble Jews? Even that which 
they build, if a fox go up, he shall even 
break down their stone wall.” (Laughter.) 
Now, instead of that, we have them acknow- 
lodging in terms of almost oxtravagant 
mingled laudation and terror, the formid- 

able character of our organisation. There was 
a time when any member of either House of 
Parliament would have disdained to mention 
even the name of the Liberation Society, but 
now the Liberation Society and Mr. Carvell 
Williams are “familiar in men’s mouths as 
household words”—not from my lips, but 
from the lips of Mr. Beresford Hope, who, I 
think, regards Mr. Williams as very near! 

the incarnation of the Evil One. (Laughter. 

Well, gentlemen, there are many influences 
that I think are tending in the direction 
which we are seeking to attain. One of these 
has been already referred to by my hon. 
friend in the chair, and that is, the discord 
and anarchy prevailing within the Church 
itself, and this arising let us acknowledge it 
with pleasure—from the increase of spiritual 
life in the Church; for, as I ventured to say 
in the House of Commons when they were 
discussing the Public Worship Regulation 
Bill, you can do what you please with dead 
timber; you can carve and cut it and fashion 
and form it into any shape you please, but a 
living tree refuses to be compressed and 
managed by mechanical appliances—(cheers) 
—and just in proportion, I believe, as spiri- 
tual life spreads in the Church, in that pro- 
portion will this element of discord and 
anarchy within its own bosom increase. 
Well, as my friend has very properly said, we 
cannot rejoice in the existence of such scenes 
in the midst of any Christian Church, yet we 
can rejoice, if we believe, as we do, that these 
are the throes of a travai! which betokens a 
deliverance from State control. Then there is 
another favourable circumstance, and that is 
that there is a conviction, or perhaps I should 
say for the present a suspicion, growing in 
the minds of many thoughtful members of 
the Charch of England, thata deteriorating 
and disastrous influence is exerted by the 
union of the Church and State over the 
character and over the ministrations of the 
English clergy; and what has happened 
within the last three years has tended very 
much to intensify those feelings. There 
have been many searchings of heart among 
conscientious Churchmen because they are 
beginning to doubt, when they have seen 
the official guardians of the national con- 
science and the national religion and morality 
standing dumb in the presence of t 
iniquities committed by those in high — 
whether there was not somethin 
the position which im 
them at such a time. t usall be just, and 
admit that there have been some noble 
exceptions. There have been some splendid 
utterances on this question from mem- 
bers of the Established hurch and others, 
from members of the episcopal bench; and 
in no paper have there been utterances more 
worthy of a Christian 2 than in the 
Guardian. Nothing could be better, more 
lofty in tone, more courageous in spirit, 
more earnest and eloquent in expression 
than the articles by which that journal smote 
the policy of aggressicn and bloodshed which 
this country has had to deplore. Still, as a 
class, the fact was that the English clergy 


wrong in 
that mlence upon 


were dumb in the presence of these iniquities. 
No man recognised the fact more clearly 


| than our leader, Mr. Gladstone. 
(Cheers. ) You will remember the memorable 
words which he addressed to some of my 
coun at Holyhead: “ I am a member 


of the Church of England—I am a decided 
member of the Church of England. I have 
been there all my life, and there, I trust, I 
shall die ; but that will not prevent me from 


an emphatic testimony to this—that 
the cause of justice, the cause of humanity, 
of mercy, of truth, of right for many millions 
of God’s creatures in the east of Europe, has 
found its best, its most consistent, and almost 
its unanimous su] in the Nonoonform- 
ist Churches of the land.” Surely a mind so 
— . astute as that of Mr. Glad- 
stone will be led to inquire why this should 
be so. Is it natural that men like the clergy- 
men of the Church of England—men of 
education and refinement; men possessi 
the highest learning and culture ‘of 
their times, the declared ministers of 
the Merciful and Just One; men who, 
in other directions, we know are charit- 
able and humane, should, as a body, 
be found either dumb in the ce of 
fl t sins of aggression and bloodshed, or 
actively abetting those who promote them ? 
Is it — that 1— men should be found 
so acting unless there some pernicious 
cause at work to disturb their judgment and 
to sophisticate their conscience? And that 
disturbing element, I believe, consists in their 
connection with the State. 
„ Certainly, are the curiosities of 
ical morality. 
heard the Bishop of Lincoln say in the 
House of Lords that he had just come from 
— * of Le gece with a resolution, 
0 upon which was scarcely dry, in which 
— had denounced the Government 


ag gross! 
war, years when deceit and double dealing 
were in the ascendancy, during the time when 
tens of thousands of innocent human lives 
were sacrificed to a misplaced ambition, when 
slavery and bloodshed and desolation wera 
being scattered in Afghanistan and Zululand, 
without any pretext of cause or justification, 
—this Convocation never uttered a word 
—(loud 1 a syllable of condem- 
nation or rebuke. But when an attempt is 
m —— yA of- their exclusive - 


charity, fulminate 
against this little measure, as 
honour to 


things, and many 
int, indicate that things are tending in our 
n. Influences, as I have said before, 


by our courage 

dear friend here—Mr. Miall I remember 
when he stood alone, and when many were 
frowning at him, but not for one moment 
did he swerve from his steady, constant, and 
determined pursuit of this great object. He 
has lived tosee great results already achieved, 
and still better prospects before him ; 
let us honour his example, and be firm and 
faithful unto death, that we may receive a 
crown of life. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. F. Tresrrar: (Chairman of the 
Baptist Union) in seconding the motion, said 
he presumed he had been asked to speak as 
having been present at the “Crown and 
Anchor” when the society was called into exist- 
ence. It was hardly necessary, however, that 
he should say anything, except to call the 
attention of yo members to the last 
paragraph of the report. It was v easy 
to be a member of the Liberation iety 
now, but if they would study the history 
of the country during the last fifty years, 
they would have some idea of the ignoring, 
scorn, contempt, and persecution which the 
older members had to endure when they 
avowed their conviction that the society was 
a necessity, and that its principles were on the 
side of righteousness and truth. Those who, 
like himself, were now retiring from the scene, 
left to the younger members a priceless legacy, 
and he hoped they would feel the responsi- 
bility thrown upon them, and would pursue 
the objects of the society with even greater 
earnestness and zeal than their predecessors, 
because the hour of triumph was drawing so 
near. It was not likely that he would have 
the opportunity of taking part in another 
Triennial Conference, and he solemnly, as in 
the presence of Almighty God, urged those 
who were present to be fast and firm to the 
end. He had not expected to have the 
pleasure of again shaking by the hand his 
dear and honoured friend, Mr. Miall. It was 
an honour to any man to have stood by his 
side during his labours, and to have ee 
him, however feebly. If any man had a 
right to feel proud it was Mr. Miall as he 
looked upon the resulta of his life-long efforts. 
He hoped that the proceedings of that day 
would animate all their hearts, and stimulate 
them to work still more earnestly for the 
diffusion of the principles of liberty, right- 


eousness, and justice all over the world. 
(Cheers.) 
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Mr. Hues Mason, M. P., in 2 the 
resolution, said: — The report which the Ex- 
ecutive Committee have ted to this 
Conference is full of encouragement, and the 
very sight of this great meeting is also 
encouraging. It seems to me to consist 
almost entirely of veterans in the great war- 
fare for) Religious Equality which has been 
on for so many . I confess I 
should have been glad if a larger portion of 
the Conference had consisted of younger men. 
Not that I should wish to see fewer of the 
fathers of the movement present ; but since 
there is very much new ground to be occupied, 
one would like to see the juniors steppi 
forward to fill the vacant places which death 
and other causes make in the ranks of Libera- 
tionists. But I think we may derive en- 
couragement from the fact that, though we 
have to regret that for the past half-a- 
dozen years the government of this country 
has been in the hands of mischievous, un- 
triotic, self-seeking men, yet our principles 
1ave not gone backward; and, therefore, we 
may reasonably hope, now that there has been 
8») beneficent a change, that those principles 
will advance at a more 1 7 rate than the 
have done. (Hear, hear.) I cannot say that 
feel disappointed with the progress of our 
movement during the past few years. I think 
a careful reading of the report which has 


been presented affords ample proof that we 
have been wisely led, that we have been 
liberally suppo „ and that we have done 


some good work; and if good work has been 
done when we have had in power a party full 
of mancuvres of an obstructive c ; 
rendering it (to quote the words which have 
been used in reference to another great 
question, in which I take a deep interest) 
somewhat difficult to do right, and easy to do 
wrong, then certainly we may be encouraged 
now that we have in office a party that will 
render it for us and for the promoters of 
other movements easy todoright, and diffi- 
cult to do wrong. (Cheers.) One paragraph 
in this excellent report has forcibly struck 
me, and I cannot say that I entirely agree 
with it, that our principles during the late 
General Election have been kept in abeyance. 
Now, I, for one, do not think our principles 
were kept in abeyance. I think the success 
of those who were identified with our cause 
isa witness that those principles were not 
kept in the dark, but were put forward on 
every possible occasion, with, in some 
parts of the country, distinguished ability 
and success. Iam quite aware that there 
was before the constituencies at the last 
General Election one question which over- 
ghadowed all the rest, and that was the de- 
tarmination at all sacrifice to get rid of a 
Goverument which menaced the prosperity of 
the country, and the peaca of the world. 
(Cheers.) But the question which concerns 
mo anxiously at the present moment is what 
shall be our course now that we have got our 
friends in office? Now Ihave, I must con- 
feas, one motto beyond all others at this par- 
ticular moment. I am sure nobody in this 
meeting will accuse me of being unwilling to 
take every chance of advancing our question, 
but one thing Iam anxious about above all 
others, and it is this: that we shall, those of 
us, at all events, who are in the House of 
Commons, especially manifest a loyal confi- 
dence in the Government which is now in 
office. (Cheers.) A Government which has 
for its prominent members Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright,—(Cheers)—and which has some 
of its offices filled by men who have never 
upon our question spoken with bated breath, 
u Government consisting of elements such as 
those ought not to be imperilled, ought not to 
be in any degree weakened by any attempt 
on the part of ourselves to press forward our 
question at times when it may be inconvenient 
to our friends in office. (Hear, hear.) I am 
quite certain that as in the past so in the 
future our question will advance, perhaps 
slowly, but certainly substantially, and I am 
somewhat afraid that the impatience of some 
of our friends may place our question and our 
friends who are identified with it in the 
House of Commons in a position of embarrass- 
ment. Now I do not want to see this happen. 
It has happened in the past, and there is 
danger that it may happen again before very 
long,—that this excellent Government of ours 
shall, by a combination of the enemies on the 
Opposition benches with what I may call the 
radical wing of the Liberal party, be placed in 
a minority upon any question which does not 
invoive the identification of ourselves with 
great and vital principles. (Hear, hear.) Iam 
perfectly confident that we have only to be 
somewhat patient in our minds and politic 
and careful in our actions, and that as time 
goes on, and we continue to assemble from 
year to year on occasions like the present, we 
null have cause for congratulation that we, 
at all events, connected with the Liberation 
party in Parliament have done nothing to 
weaken the hands of the Government. We 
have not only a thoroughly Liberal Govern- 
ment, but we have men in office of the 
highest conscicntiousness, men of extremely 
sensitive minds, men who would deeply feel 
even an occasional departure from that path 
of support to which they themselves look. It 
would be a matter of regret if anything 
should occur in an unthinking way without 
due regard to the consequences which may 
cnsue, to cause that high-minded Govern- 
went (speaking especially of the men that I 
have named) to think, Well, here we are, 
having done all in our power to promote the 


rinciples of Religious Equality, having some 
of us been identified with those — 
during the whole of our past life, and now we 
have an ungrateful body of supporters, what 
can we do under such circumstances?” I 
mention this with special reference to dan- 
gers which, I rather imagine, from my short 
experience in the House of Commons, are im- 
ing in connection with the action of the 
iberationists or the Radical y there. 
Now, so far as I am concerned, it is my in- 
tention, without in the slightest degree turn- 
ing my back on any occasion on my principles 
(for I prefer principles to men on every pos- 
sible occasion), to do all that lies in my er 
to uphold the hands of the party in office— 
(cheers)—to show that in their time of 
unutterable difficulty they have the sym- 
need of the Nonconformist party in 
arliament, and that they have not only 
sympathy, but that they have the warm- 
hearted and the loyal support of that 
party. (Cheere.) I know that there are 
some of our friends whose voices we like to 
hear, and who have had experience in Parli+- 
ment, longer, of course, than I have had, who 
begin to fear that now we have got our friends 
in office our question will be set aside. I for 
one do think that the opportune work of the 
moment is first to free public engagements 
and public influences from that web of en- 
tanglement which has been woven by the late 
Ministry; and then, when the ground has 
been somewhat cleared, —— when war 
has been rendered impossible, when the great 
rinciples of peace have been placed out of 
nger and somewhat consolidated, then to 
seek for every possible opportunity to press 
our question upon Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues, and I have not the slightest doubt 
that the result will be a ready listening to what 
we have to say, if not a cordial acquiescence 
in what we venture to „ Loud cheers.) 
Mr. Jesse Colts, M. P.: My reason for 
rising on the present occasion is to say a 
word or two upon some remarks which, per- 
haps, have been misapprehended, that fell 
from our friend, Mr. Hugh Mason, when he 
expressed his fear that the Radical section of 
the House of Commons would by joining the 
enemy embarrass the Government. ow, 
that a warning to the Radical section, 
which I hope is not at all necessary—(cheers) 
—because I maintain that if one section of 
the political world has been made more wil- 
ling than another to give up its political 
opinions for the sake of union, it is the Radi- 
cal section; and I, who, I suppose, must be 
classed with that section, do not yield to any 
man in the desire, as Mr. Mason says, to up- 
hold the hands of the party in office. But we 
must never cease to recall the condition under 
which our support is asked and given. It is 
the simple condition that the party we up- 
hold shall be moving; and I venture to say 
for the Radical party—perhaps before some 
of the moderate party—that as long as any 
Government will give us certain measures, 
and be occupied in the passing of those mea- 
sures which are for the common good, the 
Radicals will be the last to embarrass them. 
I mention this because I think that particular 
phrase of Mr. Mason’s is liable to add to the 
embarrassments which are already existing 
or which — to exist in the House of 
Commons. e recognise that we cannot 
pass a lot of omnibuses at the same 
time through Temple Bar, or could not when 
it existed, and if the Government will say, “We 
have a lot of Land Bills, Burial Bills, tand 
other Bills which we are anxious to pass, the 
Radical section will be the last to embarrass 
them in their work, in order to bring forward 
what some believe to be a bigger question 
than all. We are not higher — than 
the Government to say which of these great 
22 shall be taken first, we only ask 
that they shall be kept moving, for every 
Radical question, whether it relates to land or 
to anything else, is assisting every other 
Radical question, and we are not going to 
quarrel because our particular question is not 
taken up first. My own fear, I confess, is in 
the opposite direction; that the moderate 
party will so‘emasculate, or turn into a wrong 
direction, by amendments and so forth, those 
great measures which the Government are 
willing to pass, that the Radicals might 
fairly complain that in return for their for- 
bearance and their good faith, they have not 
been treated by the moderate ple in the 
same way as the Radicals are willing to treat 
them. Before I sit down I should like to 
make two suggestions—one is, that at the next 
Triennial Conference such a valuable report 
as this should be circulated before we meet in 
order that we may be able to digest it a little ; 
another is that we should not rely for success 
on internal dissensions in the Church—for no 
matter how they quarrel amongst themselves 
when you get ten clergymen, and bring them 
face to face with the question of Disestablish- 
ment, you may be pretty certain what the 
vote of the majority on that question will be. 
We must rely on. ourselves, (Hear, hear.) 
We must fight with our own 80 
not going to credit a Churchman or clergy- 
man with the disloyalty of departing from 
what is their primary duty—the upholding of 
the Established Church. Our duty is to 
make our principles known to every man, 
woman, and child in the land, so that when 


this question comes up, and in its turn be- 
comes a practical question, the people who 
have been educated by this society up to the 
mark will have nothing to do but to vote. 
(Hear, hear.) 


in MA! FO Leen eae 
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Mr. Intrnawortn, M. P.: I rise in the hope 
that I may be able to reassure our friend, Mr. 
Mason. I think he must have heard some- 
thing of which the public and even those 
inside the House of Commons have no know- 


ledge. He has said that he is a new member 
of the House, but I am certain that his 
acquaintance with the history of the 
House of Commons in the past, and 
of the combinations which have led to 
the overthrow of Governments, and the 
creation of confusion of the policy of the 
House, will tell him that Liberal Governments 
have not been overthrown by any mésalliances 
between the Radicals and the Conservatives. 
Almost invariably Liberal Governments have 
fallen through from relying upon their 
opponents, and not taking into account 
what was fairly due to their advanced 
Liberal allies. As to the feeling that 
pervades our ranks I believe there is 
rfect unity amongstus. We showed at the 
t election, by moderating any demands 
that we might think ourselves entitled to 
make, that our supreme regard was to ex- 
change the Ministry that has just gone out 
for a more honest one on gen public ques- 
tions; but at the same time we were con- 
vinced that our . were advancing, 
and that by the fact of our moderation we 
were doing a good deal to arouse those prin- 
ciples in the minds of our less advanced 
friends and political colleagues. I want to 
point out this fact, which no politician should 
overlook when talking of Liberal Governments. 
I believe every one would endorse to the 
full what Mr. Mason has said of the Govern- 
ment as a whole, and N of special 
members of the Government; but we must 
not forget there is a section of that Govern- 
ment which is not in the position that we 
are, and does not, and cannot look, at certain 
ublic questions from our standpoint, and it 
is only in proportion to our own fidelity to 
our convictions, and the steadfastness of the 
demands that we make upon the party, that 
that section of the Government and the 
governing class will be willing to advance 
along our line. Itis due to the Government, 
as a whole, to say that we express here our 
gratitude to them for what they have done 
on the Burial Question. We thank them 
for the promptitude with which they have 
dealt with the question, and with regard to 
men like Lord Selborne, who have found 
some difficulty in making up their minds to 
take hold of the question at the right end, we 
thank them for the courage and the manli- 
ness with which they have admitted that there 
is only one settlement possible, and for the 
determination they have shown that that 
settlement shall be fairly and loyally carried 
out. (Cheers.) I think we are all agreed 
that if the Government does carry out a 
series of fi:st-class reforms upon the general 
lines of Liberal policy, there is no ibility 
of any difficulty coming from the Liberation 
party. We expect, unless some unforeseen 
misfortune should come over our country, 
and over Europe, that this Parliament will 
be able to settle many pressing questions 
upon which the Liberal party is aggrieved ; 
and it is essential for the future prosperity 
of the party, for its activity and success, that 
the next great question that lies in our path, 
which is Scotch Disestablishment, should be 
recognised by all our leaders, and then it will 
be as easy at the next election, as it was at 
the last, for union to prevail throughout the 
ranks, and for the Liberationists to do over 
again that which notoriously they did at the 
last election—that is, to carry back the 
Liberal y to power. (Cheers.) 

Rev. J. Pace Horrs (Leicester) said he 
was entirely in sympathy with the Liberation 
Society ; but he desired to call attention toa 
matter of vital importance in that part of 
the report which alluded to the Burials Bill. 
He wished to express his great satisfaction 
with the remarkable liberality of the com- 
mittee in taking exception to the clauses of 
the Bill providing that burials should be 
Christian and religious. It seemed an un- 
gracious thing to congratulate themselves for 
wanting to strike out the word Christian or 
religious, but politicians would understand 
what they meant. (Hear, hear.) He regarded 
it as a signal illustration of the breadth and 
1 of the society and the committee that 
it should take up the ground it had assumed, 
and say that the prohibition of any address 
not of a religious character was not in har- 
mony with the principle affirmed by the 
Lord Chancellor on his introduction of the 
Bill, that the civil right of burial should 
not be fettered by ecclesiastical conditions. 
But he regretted the statement in the third 
resolution passed by the committee, They 
regret that the Bill does not abolish all legal 
distinctions between consecrated and un- 
consecrated greund and chapels in parochial 
cemeteries, and thereby relieve burial boards 
from obligations which, when the Bill has 
become law, will be without practical utility.” 
That lonked as if they desired a prohibi- 


tion of consecrated ground. (“ No, no.) He. 


knew they did not desire that, and therefore 
he wished to have the matter made clear. 
There might be some occult meaning in the 
word “legal,” but it would seem as if they 
desired that there should be no consecrated 
ground and consecrated chapels, because the 
resolution said the boards would be relieved 
from obligations which would be without any 

ractical utility. Would consecrated ground 

> without any practical utility if the Bill 


became law? It would not. Churchmen felt 
that they could not conscientiously inter 
their dead in any other than consecrated 
ground, and the utility of the existence of 
consecrated ground was that the feelings 
and religious wishes of a section of per- 
sons were met by it, All that the * 
Nonconformists a right to ask was that those 
who had — ground should pay for 
it, but he objected to anything like an 
appearance of over-riding other people's 
religious convictions. 

The CHatrman said that the Burials 
Question would be discussed at the evening 
meeting. 

Mr. ‘i Carvett WILLiaus said he thought 
if Mr. ry had waited till the evening 
he would have found it unnecessary to 
deliver the speech he had just made. The 
word “legal” governed the first portion of 
the resolution, and it was only the legal 
distinctions between consecrated and uncon- 
secrated ground that were objected to. With 
regard to the objection that they desired 
to — consecration, by declaring that 
there would be no practical utility in it if 
the Bill were passed, he begged to call Mr. 
Hopps's attention to the fact that it was the 
obligations on the burial boards which were 
said to be of no practical utility. 

The motion was then put and carried. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Mr. Scuwapnorst, of Birmingham, moved 
the following resolution on this subject : 


The Conference regards with thankfulness the 
issue of the recent General Election ; which, 
besides placing in Parliament sixteen members 
of the iety's Executive Committee, has ro- 
sulted in the return to the House of Commons 
ofa number of members in favour of the 
principle of Disestablishment than have sat in 
any previous Parliament. The Conference re- 
mits to the tive Committee about to be 
appointed the al consideration of the 
— he fature parliamentary policy. and is 
confident that it will be energetically and 
steadily supported by the society's friends. 

He said that Birmingham claimed to have 
sent, for ten years, at least, an undivided re- 
resentation of Disestablishment to the 
ouse of Commons, and it had not only at 
the last election returned three Disestablish. 
ment members to the House, but it had two 
of those members in the Cabinet—(cheers)— 
and wherever those gentlemen were, they 
would be faithful to the principles which for 
ears they had honestly advocated. He be- 
ieved that the caucus had had something to 
do with the result on which they were con- 
gratulating themselves, and that institution, 
if honestly carried out, meant that the party 
itself should express its views in regard to 
the selection of candidates. Almost for the 
first time in many of the constituencies, they 
had at the last election found the Radical and 
Nonconformist section of the party in a posi- 
tion to insist that at least one member, if 
there were two, should be pledged to Disesta- 
blishment. The more completely they could 
get the principle recognised that the party 
should govern itself, the more numerous would 
be the Disestablishment members returned. 
An enormous majority of the householders in 
the boroughs, certainly in all the great 
towns, were in favour of Disestablishment, 
and that feeling ought to be completely 
reflected in the House of Commons. The 
fact referred to in the resolution was a re- 
markable one—that, although they had not 
in any constituency unduly pressed the 
principle of Disestablishment,a great in- 
crease had taken place in the return of Dis- 
establishment members ; and that of the six- 
teen referred toas members of the executive, 
ten had been returned for the first time. That 
— — be taken as indicating a growth of 
public sentiment in favour of their principles ; 
and the officers of the society might fairly claim 

that the result was largely due to what the 
had so long and — carried for ward. 
With regard to the question of Parliamentary 
policy, he thought it was a matter for very 
grave considera‘ion whether, in the present 
condition of affairs in the House of Commons, 
it would be wise to raise the question of Dis- 
establishment at present; and certainly he 
thought it would be unwise to adopt the 
— of insisting upon a division with re- 
erence to it year after year. It would 
be better, if at all, to take the 
opinion of the House once for all in a 
Parliament like the present. Their work 
was still outside the House of Commons, and 
an ee ee soon be forthcoming. 
The House could scarcely be dissolved until the 
suffrage had been given to the householders 
of the counties, who entertained pretty much 
the same political opinions as the house- 
holders in the towns. If they were not 
satisfied of that, it was their duty to set to 
work among the county constituencies. With 
rd to the counties round about Birming- 
ham, the Liberal party had resolved to insti- 
tute a political pro da which should 
reach every village. The committee of 600 
had been enlarged to 800) would 


— 

divide .themaelyes into groups, and spend 
their Saturday afternoons u each - 
Liberal principles in the villages. Very muc 


had been dove in t way by the repre- 
sentatives of the Liberation Society, and he 
invited them to unite their forces with the 
general Liberal forces in that respect wherever 
union was desired, so that the Liberal plat- 
form might also be the Disestablishment plat- 


form. If they would work energetically on 
that line for the next two or three years, 
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when the county householders received the 
franchise, they would know how to exercise it 
wisely. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. S. Pearson, M.A., of Liverpool, 
in 9 the resolution, said that whereas 
Mr. Schnadhorst had come from the brightest 
part of the country, he was a citizen of 
Liverpool, which was the darkest part of the 
country in reference to the great question 
which they were met to promote. Neverthe- 
less, he was happy to inform the members of 
the Conference that even their Liberal prin- 
ciples were 1 and with the help 
of their bishop, he hoped they would 
progress still further. (Laughter.) They 
had done something towards the overthrow 
of the late Government, inasmuch as their 
contest, and the one immediately succeeding 
at Southwark, formed the trap which led the 
Conservative Government to appeal to the 
country, and he therefore thought they were 
under some debt of obligation to the city of 
Liverpool. There was one remarkable omis- 
sion in their contest, and he imagined in 
many of the contests throughout the country, 
that their Liberal candidate did not say much 
about Disestablishment; he was very much 
like the parrot which would not speak, but 
was a rare one to think. (Laughter.) 
The fact was, Liberal candidates did 
not find it necessary to speak on the subject, 
because the Conservative members were 
always speaking upon it. In his boyhood 
the Sener which frightened them in their 
nurseries was Buonaparte; but after awhile 
they began to feel there was no such man 
afterall. The bogey by which the children 
of the Liberal party were now frightened was 
Disestablishment ; but by-and-by they would 
find there was no great cause of terror, even 
in that much-feared name. Another reason 
why they did not speak very much about 
Disestablishment was that they had a larger 
scheme of Disestablishment to carry out— 
they had to disestablish what had been truly 
called one of the worst ministries that had 
ever inflicted itself upon the country. They 
had also to consider the cause of Liberation 
as it affected the down-trodden nationalities 


in the East. Considering that there were 
even greater questions than the one with 
regard to which they were then met, they 


thought it was wise to be somewhat reticent con- 
cerning it. Mr. Mason had spoken with all the 
caution and prudence that befitted a member 
a Parliament, who when he came into the posi- 
tion of responsibility felt that he had to speak 
with somewhat bated breath. He (Mr. Pear- 
son) spoke from a different standpoint. He 
thought it was the duty of constituencies to 
make themselves as disagreeable as they 
possibly could to members of Parliament— 
(laughter)—and be hoped that they would 
give them no rest by their continual appeals 
on the subject of Disestablishment. tf they 
had returned so large a number of members 
of Parliament pledged to their principles 
when they were reticent on the subject, what 
might they not expect when the question was 
brought prominently before the constituen- 
cies? There would come a time when there 
would be no Eastern Question to settle, 
when there would be no Conservative 
blunders to form the theme of Liberal 
8 hes ; and then he hoped they would be 
able to return a far larger number of mem- 
bers pledged to the principles of the society. 
He hoped the Liberation Society would be 
true to the Liberal party. In the constitu- 
tion which was to be placed before them im- 
mediately, he observed that they were to be 
asked to agree to work apart from party and 
sectional lines, and while he sup they 
would all agree to that, he hoped they would 
also agree to the fact that they belonged 
to the Liberal party, and that the success of 
the Liberal party was bound up with the suc- 
cess of the society and its principles. There 
could be no success to their principles apart 
from the unity of the Liberal party; it 
would be found that that unity had 
never been broken by the left wing; it had 
sometimes been broken by the moderates, or 
the right wing; but the left wing had always 
been true to the great principles of justice 
and — which lay at the foundation of 
the party. They should endeavour to provoke 
throughout the country a feeling of eothusi- 
asm for the party if it was to maintain its 
present position, and he knew no other ques- 
tion so capable of evokiag enthusiasm as the 
question of Disestablishment. The question 
of the lowering of the franchise and the redis- 
tribution of seats was virtually settled. He 
did not suppose that any great fervour could 
be awakened on behalf of a new Water Bill 
for London—(laughter)—and he did not know 
on what question large and enthusiastic 
meetings could be gathered like the question 
they were considering. It was necessary for 
them to sow the seed throughout the consti- 
tuencies of the country, and in due time they 
would reap a glorious harvest. 2 
The chair was here vacated by Mr. a 
and was occupied during the remainder of the 
sitting by Mr. Ellington. 
The Hon. E. Lruuten Sranvey, M. P., said 
they were met as Liberationists, and not merel 
as members of the Liberal party. Althoug 
‘maby members were Liberationists first and 
mbers of the Liberal party afterwards, he 
‘wished to say that it was because he was a 
member of the Liberal party in the widest 
sense of the term, that he was necessarily by 
implication, along with other things, a Libe- 
rationist. In the various advances of the 
Liberal party they might look upon questions 


as they bore upon religious equality. As a distribution of the — 3 referred to 


ship when sailing against the wind was forced 
to make tacks, and even seem to sail from the 
point which it sought to gain, so the questions 
of household suffrage in the counties, redistri- 
bution, and the like, were for their own 
sake; but they interes them as Libera- 


tionists, because they believed that through a 


more popular and equal system of representa- 
tion, they could bring a more popular force 
to bear upon the Government and Parlia- 
ment, to accomplish their special object. 
While recognising in the fullest degree the 
great merit and the great conscientiousness 
and earnestness of the present Prime Minister 
and many members of the Government, they 
should always remember that there was some 
use in having members of the Liberal party 
who were more keenly attached, if possible, to 


| throughout the lengt 


and breadth of the 
land. The new Parliament could come to 
the subject untrammelled, and he hoped it 
would take it in hand. 

Mr. Prpopvck (Hanley)seconded the motion. 


their principles than to the party, and who 
would assert them at times when moderate 
men, or men on the other side, might post- 


Mr. Fonůnau recommended the holding 
of Disestablishment meetings in different 
parts of the kingdom. It was, he said, 
always a matter of the greatest surprise to him 
that any Liberals could be found who were not 
advocates of Disestablishment. 

The Rev. J. Paar Horrs objected to the 
statement in the objects of the society that 
it was desired to secularise national pro- 
2 and suggested the substitution of the 
word “ funds.“ Property he said, included 
buildings, and he did not suppose it was de- 
sired to apply the churches of the land to 
secular uses, but that was the impression 
conveyed by the words employed. 

The CHarrMan said Mr. — would find 


pone their consideration. It was desirable 
that they should maintain their attitude of 
kriendly and independent support, and show 

that they were always keeping their eye fixed | 
upon their great principles, even though in | 
trying to accomplish them they were obliged 
sometimes to tack. There was an im- 
portant point which he hoped the Execu- 
tive Committee would seriously consider, 
Three years ago a most important paper of 
suggestions for Disestablishment (practically 
a Bill which was drafted) was laid before the 
Conference, and by that Vonference remitted 
to the society at large throughout the country 
for their careful consideration. The very 
great stress of large national questions had 
prevented that Bill and those suggestions 
from having the full consideration and dis- 

cussion which were desirable, before the 

society, as a whole, could be called upon 

finally to ratify and accept them. They 

might hope that the present Parliament would 

last over three years, though probably it 

would not last anything like so long as its 

predecessor. There might be another Trien- 

nial Conference of the society before the 

dissolution of Parliament, and he hoped that 

before that time the question would be well 

discussed and ventilated. He did not imagine 

that the present Parliament, or perhaps even 

the next, was going to disestablish the Church 

of England; but when a great measure for 

the redistribution of seats and the enfran- 

chisement of the agricultural population was 

passed, the constituencies ought to know | 
who were the thorough friends of Religious 
Equality and who were not, and, therefore, 
he thought that a division on the subject 
should be taken before Parliament was dis- 
solved. By that time another Conference 
might have assembled, and the friends 
throughout the country would have carefully 
considered the question. Of course the time 
had not come for the present Conference 
to pass any opinion on the suggestions and 
on the Bill to which he referred; but he 
would urge on the executive the necessity 
of taking up the question seriously and 
thoughtfully with a view to the education 
of the co uencies, and of many members 
of the society itself; and he ho they 
would not forget the main object of the most 
emphatic assertion of Religious ym WN 
the ultimate disestablishment and disendow- 
the Church of England. (Cheers ) 

Mr. C. H. James, M. P., said that, at all 
events, Merthyr had done its duty, for his friend 
and colleague, Mr. Richard, was at one end 
of the table, and he (Mr. James) was at the 
other. They were in a peculiar position in 
Wales, about four-fifths of the people being 
Nonconformists. It was stated by Hallam 
that a religious establishment should only be 
kept up by the people and for the people. 
The people in Wales built their own chapels 
and paid their own ministers, and they did 
not want the outside help of other people. 
He thought that in regard to the question of 
Disestablishment, Wales might be taken by 
itself. The reasons that applied to Ireland 
applied with still stronger force to Wales. 
They were different in race and language ; 
the people had a nationality of their own, and 
it was a great pity they had not a Chureh of 
their own. At any rate,in any scheme of 
Disestablishment they might be tacked on to 
Scotland. (Laughter.) They had two 
three little bishoprics in Wales, and if th 
were disestablished the House of Lo 
would be none the worse. If there was 
any place that deserved Disestablishment 
it was Wales—poor little Wales—and 
he asked for it as a matter of simple justice. 

Mr. Wrrrs (Coventry) said he desired to 
emphasize the recommendation of Mr. E. L. 
Stanley with reference to the distribution of 
information among the constituencies before 
the next dissolution. He presumed that they 
were none of them inclined to carry out the 
work of Disestablishment as it was carried 
out in Ireland; and it was well that the 
country should be informed as to what the 
work was and how it was to be done. 

The motion was then put and carried 


unanimously. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY. 


Mr. Alderman Boorn (Manchester) moved, 


That the constitution as now revised be 
adopted as the constitution of the society for 
the next three years. 


He rejoiced to hear the objecta of the society 


the present moment in Scotland. 
stated very truly that the cause of Disesta- 
blishment in Scotland had, during the past 


or this side of the Border, must have noticed 
that in Scotland the question of Disestablish- 


a consummation. 
ago,a Patronage Act passed, the object of 


land, and especially the Free Church section, 
and add largely to the Established Church. 
The result of that Act, however, bad had justa 
contrary effect. Whatever the object of the men- 
sure, it had irritated and harassed the membera 
of the Established Church in the election of 
their ministers, and had tended to advance 


so well set forth as they had been, and cor- 
dially supported the suggestion as to the 


the question satisfactorily dealt with in the 
“ Practical suggestions” referred to by Mr. 
Stanley. The effect of the proposal amend- 
ment would be that all the churches would 
be handed over not to the parishioners, but 
to one sect, which he presumed was not what 
was contemplated or desired. 

The amendment of Mr. Hopps not finding 
a seconder, fell to the ground, and the reso- 
lution was put and carried. 

The Conference then adjourned. 


¢ SECOND ,SITTING. 


The Conference resumed its sitting in the 
evening in the same Hall. 

Mr. CaArRvett WILtiams announced that 
Mr. J. Dick Peddie, M.P., who had been 
advertised to preside, was anxious to hear the 


solution; and besides that they went a sten 
further, and indicated what they thought 
should be done with the property let loose 
when the Church is disostablished. Then 
they had also the recent General Election. 
Everyone knew how the Tory party in that 
election attained to the perfect number of 
seven. (Laughter.) That number was sent 
up to represent the Tory and Church party 
in Scotland—for the Tory and Church party 
during the election went hand in hand. The 
Dissenters in Scotland, as well as in Eng- 
land, for the most part belonged to the 
Liberal party. (Applause.) The question 
arose in the election whether the count 
should be governed by a corrupt, wicked, an 
out us Tory Government, or whether it 
should be governed by a Liberal policy and 
a Liberal party, and in the face of that ques- 
tion the Dissenters of Scotland decided that 
they would not raise the Church question 
during the election. Neither in any case did 
they raise the question, but it was raised for 
them—(Hear, hear) - because the Tory party 
felt that they had no strong argument to urge 
why any Scotchman should vote for a Tory 
candidate except on the Church question, and 
so it happened that the Tories and the 
Church banded themselves together, and 
endeavoured to put forward the bugbear of 
Disestablishment to secure, if possible, the 
return of the Tory candidates; but it was a 
great failure. (Applause.) He need not 
say how, in the county of Midlothian, where 
the question was raised—(cheers)—they 
carried triumphantly the Premier of the 
country. (Renewed applause.) A great deal 
had been said about an utterance of Mr. 
Gladstone’s—at Dalkeith, he believed — 
to the effect that before the Church of Scot- 
land should be disestablished it should have 
an fair trial. What that meant, he (the 


statement of Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons, and had earnestly begged to bo 
excused attendance ; consequently it was pro- 
posed that the chair should be occupied by | 
Mr. James Stewart, of Glasgow, a member of | 
the Scottish Executive Committee. (Hear, 
hear). 

On the proposition being seconded, and put 


to the meeting, and approved, Mr. James 


Stewart took the chair. 
DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND 

The Cuareman said he accepted with pride 
the honour imposed on him, although he did 
so with very great trepidation, for it was not 
an easy matter at an hour’s notice to address 
so important a meeting on so important an | 
occasion as this. He would, however, say | 
a few words in regard to the position of the | 


Scottish Church Disestablishment question at | 
he report 


three years, made unchecked and id 
All who knew the state of ‘the ones. 
tion in Scotland, whether they lived on that 


ment was ri 


for solution. Various things 
had occurr 


tending to hasten the desire for 
They had, some few years 


which was to dish the Dissenters of Scot- 


the cause which this society so earnestly ad- 
vocated. Then, since the last Conference 
they had had in Scotiand a visit from Lord 
Hartington ; and the utterances which the 
noble lord made had a startling effect, not 
only in Scotland, but on all who had watched 
the Disestablishment question; and the en- 
couragement given at that time by him had 
not yet subsided. One of the immediate re- 
sulte of his words uttered at Edinburgh was 
a conference at Glasgow, between Lord Har- 
tington and one of the most influential assem- 
blies of Scotchmen that ever appeared before 
a leading member of the House of Commons. 
Then, in the House of Commons itself, there 
had been discussions which had tended to ac- 
celerate the movement—at any rate in Scot- 
land, Two sessions ago there were resolu. 
tions before the House having the object of 
preventing Disestablishment; but the effect 
of the whole of the discussions was to advance 
very materially the question of Disestablish- 
ment, and to help it on to the stage of 
very ripening progress which it had now 
reached. But the question more prominentl 

before this meeting was the point at whic 

the movement had arrived in Scotland now ? 
They had had recently more than one mode 
of testing the ro to which they had 
reached. The in May their annual 
meetings of the t Church sections in 
Scotland —and at the Synods and Assemblies 
of those churches the most emphatic declara- 
tionsand resolutions were unanimously carried. 
The Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church “(which represented the Old Dis- 
senters) were unanimously in favour of push- 


ing the question to an immediate settlement. a 


Also in the Assembly of the Free Church a 
resolution of a very strong and decided cha- 
racter was carried, urging the prosecution of 
tha question to a prompt and immediate 


Chairman) would not take upon himself to 
any; but a very prominent leader of the 
Established Church had taken on himself, in 
Fraser's Magazine, to give an exposition of 
it. That gentleman, who was looked up to 
as a most thorough Liberal leader of the 
Church party, interpreted the words to mean 
that it was decided that the Church of Scot- 
land shall not be disestablished by any 
higgling mode. As if the Liborat ion 
Society, either in England or Scotland, 
ever sought to hide its light under a 
bushel, or sought to do by stealth. 
Whatever they advoca whether Dis- 
establishment in Scotland or England, 
they always did it openly—(hear, hear) 
—and never attempted to smuggle any- 
thing through Parliament ; — it they 
should attempt it they knew it could not be 
done. But what was a fair trial?“ Why, 
the Church of Scotland had been tried for 
the last 300 years, and in every emergency it 
had failed. (Hear, hear.) The endowments 
of the Church of Scotland had been to it— 
he was going to say a curse—but at any rate 
a hindrance to ita true prosperity. The 
Church had failed in everything except in the 
advocacy of its own course, ita own endow- 
ments—(hear, hear)—its own privil and 
its prestige. Not so long the Church, 
duties the Corn Law agitation, petitioned 
Parliament almost ee not to take 
the tax off the food of the people, because the 
effect might be to lower their stipends. The 
Church had been tried on other occasions, 
but it had always proved itself to bea failure. 
Well, then, the present position to which 
they had got in tland was one of great 
encouragement. About three years ago there 
was formed in Scotland a Scottish Council, 
having an executive, with a chairman and 
— been, to carry on this work; and that 
had proved a wise and gcod mode of action, 
for it had done great good in Scotland, and 
was a sort of guarantee for wisdom in the 
future equalling the moderation of the past. 
The Council had acted with great prudence 
and caution, and had never given any 
oc@&sion tu their opponents to eay that they 
were extreme men. The work he hoped would 
be effectively carried on in their hands. There 
was, however, one little difficulty, that in some 
of the recent election contests the Liberal 
candidates left the Disestablishment question 
alone on the tacit understanding that they 
would not move in it in the present Parlia- 
ment. That understanding might tie up the 
tongues of some of the Scottish members of 
Parliament; but it need not tie up any one 
who did not put M. P. to his name—(Hear, 
hear)—and thus those who were free ought 
to be, perhaps, all the more “instant in 
season and, if it were wise, out of season’ 
in letting everyone know that the Dissen- 
ters in Scotland were determined that the 
Church of Gcotland should be forthwith 
disestablished and disendowed. (Hear, hear.) 
There was more than one reason for advocat- 
ing this. They had in Scotland, as in Eng- 
land, ecclesiastical disunion. ‘There were 
many good and godly men who thought that 
this question of Disestablishment stood in the 
way of hearty co-operation in useful Christian 
and godly work; but on the other hand, he 
had heard of some “ weak-kneed” Liberals 
who said, “ Let us hold this in abeyance for 
the sake of God's work.” He believed it was 
impossible to get Churchmen to unite and 
co-operate with them so long as State con- 
nection and State endowment existed. Ro- 
ve that and they would remove all barriers 
80 fur as ecclesiastical union was concerned. 
Then as to political disunion, there was only 
this Church question which divided the 
Liberal party as u body in Scotland, There- 
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fore, for the sake of the re view, for 
the sake of Liberal union, for the sake of 
God's work in Scotland, and all over the 
world, he would have God’s Church set free 
from every trammel. The time was coming 
when they would have free speech and action 
and — such as they never could ha ve 
ns cy T. they were only “tolerated” —a 
word never ought to have been on the 
English statute book. (Applause. ) 

The Rev. ALexanper Ottver, of Glasgow, 
moved :— 

onference views with special satisfac- 

tion | * results of the elections in Scotland with 
reference tothe Disestablishment of the Church 
in that country. The Conference is further glad 
to observe indications that, so far from being 
willing to allow the question to remain in abey- 
ance until the occurrence of another election 
the Scottish adv~cates of Disestablishment will 
not relax their exertions to bring the question to 
a decisive issue at the earliest practical period, 
and trusts that they will have the hearty co- 
operation the friends of religious equality in 
other parts of the kingdom. 


It was hardly necessary, he said, to prove 
the statement in the resolution that they had 
made progress in Scotland. They had turned 
out a great many Tories, and sent up a large 
and more thorough-going contingent of 
Liberals than had been returned to Parlia- 
ment before. (Applause.) The resolution 
expressed a hope that they would not relax 
the agitation. They did not mean to do 
that, and he trusted that the forthcoming 
year would give abundance of evidence that 
the hope expressed in the resolution would be 
realised. If he was asked the state of the Dis- 
establishment question in Scotland, hisanswer 
would be that they were ripe for it; but 
whether the Government was ripe for touch- 
ing it was another question. That the people 
of Scotland were ripe for it was a point he 
desired to make As they had been 
unable to get the Church removed, they had 
done the next best thing, and removed them- 
selves. (Applause.) The majority of the 
Scotch . had left the kirk, and had not 
the slightest intention of going back to it. 
The owners of the house had departed from 
it and built a new one; and was the 
best evidence that it was time to pull down the 
old one. (Laughter.) One or two facts bearing 
on the positions they had taken up, and their 
ripeness would be interesting. Four years ago 
they had a religious census taken in the South 
and South-West of Scotland, not by the Go- 
vernment, but through the enterprise of a 
daily newspaper at Glasgow. The area com- 
rised one-third of the entire population of 
„ and was an area in which the 
Church of Scotland was strong, but the re- 
sult of the census was that only one-third of 
the people attended the Established Kirk, 
whilst two-thirds were found in the United 
Presbyterian and the Free Churches. When 
they calculated “the population who be- 
longed to the Independents, the Baptists, 
the Roman Catholics, and those who were 
non-church-going, he believed it would be 
found that 76 per cent. of the population 
were outside the pale of the Kirk, and were 
ripe for the Disestablishment of the Church. 
(Hear, hear.) Among the Grampians in 
Sutherland, ,and Caithness he believed 
not more than 14 * cent. of the population 
attended the Kirk, and if they calculated 
adherents they would only have 3 per cent. 
The Church of Scotland was practically dis- 
established in the Highlands, for the popula- 
tion, almost to a man, had left it, yet it was 
kept as a “scarecrow,” and was called a 
national testimony to religion.” (Laughter.) 
Another way of looking at the question was 
to see how public opinion regarded it. They 
found the moderator of the General Assem- 
bly that the Church of Scotland be- 
lon to no political party, but was a 
national institution; whereas, in fact, the 
Church of Scotland was very little else than a 
Tory camp. The ministers of the Kirk voted 
for the Tories asa rule. There were a few 
Liberals among them; but their Liberalism 
might be considerably improved, especially 
at St. Andrew’s. It was said the question of 
Disestablishment was not made a test ques- 
tion with Liberal candidates ; but he was not 
quite clear about that. It was said Dissen- 
ters decided not to raise that issue; but he 
never assented to that position—in truth, was 
never asked to do so. He thought that in 
Glasgow, if the Liberal candidates had not 
been thoroughgoing men, they would not 
have been elected. At any rate, the vast 
majority of the Scotch Liberal members had 
openly pronounced in favour ef Disestablish- 
ment, and he was not aware that any one 
of them would vote — it. Ik they 
wanted another test of public opinion, let 
them refer to the Church synods. The Pres- 
1 Synod, representing half-a-willion 
of the population, had year after year de- 
nounced the Establishment as a gross injus- 
tice that ought not to continue; and the 
Free Church 2123 had taken up a clear 
und decided position in favour of Disestablish- 
went. The testimony of those two bodies 
was clear and decided as to the ripeness of 
the country for those important changes. 
And even in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland there were very signifi- 
cant words uttered, as if they thought 
it was time to be thinking of set- 
— their house in order; and the 
moderator himself spoke as if he wanted the 
Disestablishment question to be settled, for 
he desired statesmen to arise who would have 


the courage of their convictions. That was 
exactly what the people of Scotland wanted, 
and what the Free Churches were calling 
for. Could there be any better evidence that 
the country was ripe for the end? It only 
then remained to press on the matter on 
those who had been put into power. It was 
said they must not embarrass the Liberal 
party. Certainly not; but if they stood by 
the Liberal y, he hoped the Liberal party 
would stan — — ae do 
them justice. ey asked nothing else; but 
they would not be contented till they got 
this simple justice for Scotland. 

Mr. Joun Tempietow (London) seconded 
the resolution, and observed that while seek- 
ing the object they had in view in Scotland, 
the society had been obliged to be very 
delicate in approaching Scotchmen and trying 
to coax them to take this question up for 
themselves and make it a question of prac- 
tical politics, It was, therefore, a matter of 
congratulation that Scotchmen had them- 
selves moved in the matter, and with such 
effect as had been stated. The ripening 
seemed to have = on wonderfully since 
the passing of the Patronage Act, which must 
have stung Scotchmen into a deeper sense of 
the injustice of continuing the Establishment. 
If Scotland were polled, it appeared clear that 
a substantial majority would be in favour of 
Disestablishment. The advantage of being 
free was shown by the magnificent illustra- 
tion of the power of the voluntary principle 
in the case of the Free Churches of Scotland. 
There was now no lenger an Established 
Church wanted to reach the obscurest parts 
of the Highlands, as that was already done by 
the Free Churches, As to the ripeness of 
public opinion, it was shown in the fact that 
although Disestablishment was not a test 
question at the elections, all the members re- 
turned, if not pledged to it, would, at any 
rate not vote against it. Though there was 
no desire that the question should be pre- 
maturely pressed, the resolution pledged them 
to use exertions to bring the matter to an 
issue at the earliest practical period, and he 
felt sure all would agree that if the question 
was not pressed in the present Session, it 
ought to be brought prominently before the 
attention of the House of Commons during 
some early Session. (Hear, hear.) There 
was great encouragement to do this, for help 
came from quarters where least expected. It 
was not impossible that a Scotch Archbishop 
of Canterbury who could support the Govern- 
ment Burials Bill might also see his way to 
oS to a measure for disesta- 

lishing the ch Church. Let them not, 
then, relax their efforts, but support the 
Scotch people, and then the Scotch would 
give their support when required South of 
the Tweed. 

The Rev. Dr. Hutrow (Paisley), in second- 
ing the resolution, said it was important 
that Scotland and England should under- 
stand each other and co-operate together, 
for they had but one interest in a great 
cause, and whether they began in England 
or Scotland, no matter. But as the battle 
was expected to commence in Scotland, Eng- 
lishmen should make Scotland the object of 
their great attention—at least, until the scene 
changed. They must therefore, in the words 
of a great authority,“ Consolidate co-opera- 
tion.“ (Applause and laughter.) The Church 
of Scotland, like the Church of England, was 
founded on statute law, and the laws of the 
Scotch Church were made in Parliament. 
Was that, he asked, “ Scriptural freedom 
They had liberty only within the fetters of 
the statute. erence had been made 
during the Conference to the Lord High 
Commissioner. That great functionary was 
always a nobleman—as good a nobleman as 
could be got for the money and the honour 
—(laughter)—who came to Edinburgh in the 
name of the Queen, and made a procession 
as much as possible like the Lord Mayor's 
show in London—(laughter)—after which he 
opened the Assembly. He practically opened 
the door to the Assembly, and, after the sit- 
tings, showed all the members out and locked 
the door upon them; for he declared at the 
close, In the name of the Queen I declare 
the General Assembly to be closed, and ap- 

int Thursday, the 19th day of May, 1881, for 
its reassembling.“ There was a Church for 
them, with its glorious liberties! (Laughter. ) 
The Lord High Commissioner was a sagacious 
man, and in his address said: “ You are 
aware of the peculiar circumstances under 
which I now address you; and that it is a : 
farewell and, probably, a final farewell.” 
Then he presented the Assembly with a clock, 
and observed that they had nothing within 
the walls to mark the flight of time.” That 
was really the state of the Church ; they were 
behind the age, and did not know the time 
of day. (Much laughter.) The Lord High 
Commissioner admitted that the Patronage 
Act which. he supported had been a failure. 
That was an important concession to make ; 
no legislation of any kind could now bring 
back those who had gone outside the Scotch 
Church, and who were enjoying the liberty 
of Christ without any interruption from the 
civil power. The Lord High Commissioner 
was, perhaps, a little “out of sorts” when, 
in his closing sentences, he warned the mem. 
bers “ carefully to avoid those whose religious 
shibboleth was a flimsy cloak to conceal a 
political programme, and their disguise to 
obtain those temporal advantages at present 


beyond their reach.” (Cries of Oh!“) 
Very handsome words, were they not, to 


issue from the lips of a man representing the 
Majesty of Great Britain, and Her Gracious 
Majesty the Queen? (Applause.) Now, what 
about the Liberal party ? Only eight 
Conservatives had been returned out of 
60 Scotch members. All the rest were 
ready to follow the Liberal leaders at any 
time inthe work of Disestablishment. Let not 
any one after that say that the Scotch mem- 
bers were not ripe for Disestablishment. The 
vast majority were in favour of it, and the 
rest would accept the decision of the Scotch 

ple. He “oy that the expression 
had gone abroad that nothing could be done 
in the present Parliament. e was certainly 
of opinion that no such engagement was 
binding on the Scottish conscience or the 
Scottish honour, and that the Scotch 

ple were free to use any means that might 
be suitable to conduct this agitation to an 
early issue. (Hear, hear.) They could not 
allow a t agitation like this to be at the 
mercy of personal feeling and personal cir- 
cumstances. As to embarrassing the Go- 
vernment, there need be no fear of that 
when at its head was one of the noblest men 
that ever lived. (Cheers.) If there was 
much for the Government to do already, and 
if matters were as bad asthe Augean stable, 
they must remember that they had a Her- 
cules to clean it out. (Cheers.) If they had 
now a Liberalism that could grasp political 
questions, they must have also a Liberalism 
that would embrace ecclesiastical questions 
as well. They must give the Government a 
little pressure, for the country was mani- 
festly ripe for the Disestablishment of the 
Church of Scotland. They were told it was 
a Scotch question, but it was an English 
question as well, because the principle in 
both cases was the same, and in both coun- 
tries the Established Church system was 
corrupt, unscriptural, and unjust, and ought 
to be abolished. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. W. Granam (Dunfermline) also 
supported the resolution, and on the question 
of ripeness, related how even a Free Church 
minister, who had been an opponent of Dis- 
establishment all his life, had come to the 
conclusion now that Disestablishment must 
take place. In another instance a rabid 
Tory, a person of considerable position, had 
also come to the same conclusion since the 
General Election. It only remained to educate 
the le to the same opinion, and the work 
would then be soon accomplished. 


THE GOVERNMENT BURIALS BILL. 


Mr. J. Carvert Wiiuiams than gave.an 
exposition of the Government Burials Bill. 
He said it was very ible that the an- 
nouncement of this might have induced a feel- 
ing of weariness in the minds of some of the 
members, and it was more likely that the 
details he was going to present might increase 
rather than diminish that feeling. (Cries of 
“No, no.“) All he could say to console them 
under the infliction was that they would pro- 
bably not be troubled with this question at 
many more of the Triennial Conferences. He 
would not say that they might not hear 
something about it at the next, because he 
believed by that time they would be able to 
rejoice over the complete settlement of the 
question. (Applause.) He had been con- 
trasting their position in regard to this ques- 
tion in the year 1880 with that in which it 
stood in the year 1870. There had been 
elected, not very long before, a new Parlia- 
ment, and one in which the Liberals were in 
overwhelming strength; for it was the Par- 
liament which abolished the Irish Church 
Establishment. It was at the beginning of 
that Parliament that Mr. Osborne Morgan 
first made his appearance as their leader in 
regard to this question, and they had 
every reason to congratulate themselves on 
their choice. (Applause.) Mr. Osborne 
Morgan then introduced the first of the series 
of measures which had been associated with 
his name, and the second reading of that Bill 
was carried by the large majority of 111. But, 
unfortunately, it then practically came into 
the handsof the Government, and the Home 
Secretary, instead of furnishing facilities for 
carrying it through its remaining stages, 
moved that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee ; and that step was fatal. The Bill 
came out of committee, but maimed and 
mutilated ; the mutilation being the action of 
those who should have been itsfriends. Not- 
withstanding that Mr. Morgan reluctantly 
accepted the restrictions, the Opposition 
were in no degree propitiated. The resist- 
ance was continued, the anwillingness of the 
Government to assist in the passing of the 
Bill remained, and the consequence was that 
although supported by large majorities on the 
second reading, it was never able to get a 
point beyond, because of the resistance of a 
pertinacious minority. He would not say it 
was in the power of the then Liberal Govern- 
ment to have settled the question, because it 
might be that the House of Lords had not 
then reached the point of liberality which it 
had since done; but the Government might 
have had the credit of passing it through 
the House of Commons. Then came the 
General Election of 1874, which dispersed the 
Liberal majority, and of course the majority 
in favour of the Bill was gone. But then 
this remarkable circumstance occurred more 
than once, that whereas the Tory majority 
ranged on various occasions from 70 up to 
120, they were unable ever to defeat 
this . Burials Bill by more than a small 
majority. When the General Election came 


they witnessed absolute unanimity amongst 
the Liberal candidates. That being the 
case, and having regard to the fact that the 
existence of this Government was very largely 
the effect of earnest Nonconformist support, 
it was not surprising that this Liberal Admi- 
nistration should have felt it a duty, not 
merely to deal with this question, but to do 
so at the earliest possible period. He appre- 
ciated their promptitude, though he was not 
quite sure that a little more consideration 
might not have led them to produce a better 
measure. Now there were three courses which 
the Government might have taken in dealing 
with this question. One was to pass quickly 
Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill, but with the 
knowledge at the same time that that Bill 
would no longer suffice to dispose of the 
question; so that if it had been 
it must have been tollowed by the de- 
mand fora wider measure. Then it was open 
to them to pass the Bill, widening its pro- 
visions as Mr. Osborne Morgan would have 
done if he had had the opportunity of bring- 
ing in the measure himself; for he had come 
to the conclusion that it was necessary to 
apply the principles of the Burials Bill to 
parochial cemeteries as well as to church- 
yards. The third course might have been 
to defer all legislation on the subject, in 
order that next session they might bring in 
a Consolidation Bill, which would have 
settled in a general way the whole of these 
vexed questions. But there was a fourth 
course which occurred to the Government, 
and which they had adopted. They had 
brought in a Bill which adopted that of Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, at the same jtime insertin 
certain restrictions. They had also applie 
the principle of the Bill to parochial ceme- 
teries, but so incompletely, that if the Bill 
passed in its present form, there would re- 
quire to be further legislation on the ques- 
tion. They had also made this a measure 
one not simply for relieving Nonconformists, 
but for relieving the clergy of some of the 
burdens which rested on them, and that in a 
somewhat equivocal fashion. There were 
three aspects in which the Bill could be re- 
garded, and he might as well give some in- 
formation as to the amendments the Lord 
Chancellor would propose on Tuesday. The 
first aspect, and that which attracted their 
attention most was the mode in which it dealt 
with Nonconformists. On notice being 
given to the incumbent that the service 
of the Church of England would not 
be required, it would be possible to 
arrange for the attendance of some one else 
to conduct a service of another kind. The 
Lord Chancellor proposed to insert a condi- 
tion that if the day named for the funeral 
should be Sunday, Good Friday, or Christ- 
mas Day, the funeral service should be on 
the following day. There might be two 
opinions as to the expediency or otherwise 
of abolishing funerals on those days; but if 
there were to be restrictionin the matter, it 
ought to be restriction all round, and if a 
Sunday service was to be denied to the Non- 
conformists, it should be denied to the 
members of the Church of England. (Ap- 
plause.) No doubt the plea urged in sup- 
port of this would be that it was undesirable 
that Nonconformist burial services should 
take place near to the services being held by 
the Church. The Bill already made provision 
that if the time named was near a service 
the incumbent should have power to alter it, 
and that appeared to him to be quite suffi- 
cient, except in those cases where there were 
services going on in the churches all day 
long. (Eaughter.) He apprehended that 
Nonconformists would resent the suggestion 
implied in all these proposals, that if the 
funeral party came into the churchyard when 
there happened to be any members of the 
Church present, a conflict would certainly 
take place. They thought their conduct 
heretofore in regard to the burial of the dead 
ought to place them above all these sus- 
picions, and that the Legislature had as much 
right to trust them as any other body. (Ap- 
plause.) Then there were other restrictions 
which were of much more importance. The 
sixth clause of the Bill said that services 
must be Christian, as well as orderly. The 
Lord Chancellor had been taunted with the 
impossibility of defining what was Christian, 
hut in his speech he had put a broad inter- 
pretation on the word, and he now proposed 
to insert words to the following effect 
to make the meaning more plain—that ‘‘ the 
word ‘ Christian’ in this section shall include 
every religious service used by any Church, 
denomination, or person professing to be 
Christian.” — — ny restriction of 
this kind was quite inconsistent with the 
— laid down by the Lord Chancellor 
imself; he having affirmed that the civil 
right of burial ought not to be fettered by 
any ecclesiastical condition. They claimed to 
be trusted in the churchyard as they had 
been in the unconsecrated portions of the 
cemeteries. Then there were further restric- 
tions which seemed utterly uncalled for. 
None of them wished that Burial services 
should be used for controversial purposes. 
They were as much interested in keep- 
ing their services free from that as the 
members of the Church of England, 
and it would not be needful to enforce 
these prohibitions by Act of Parliament. 
Why should it be declared that no address 
should be delivered which was not part of, 
or incidental to, a religious service permitted 
by the Act? Unless there were prayers, 
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reading of the Scriptures, or singing, it 
would be _ under the Act, and that was 
an utter 15 superfluous provision. (Ap- 
plause.) some quarters great dissatisfac- 
tion had been expressed with one particular 
clause, which said that nothing in this Act 
should interfere with the payment of fees to 
the clergy, even if they did not orm the 
service. (Cries of Ob.“) In Mr. Osborne 
Morgan's Bills no provision had been inserted 
for abolishing those fees, as they did not 
desire it to be sup that they wished to 
inflict any pecuniary injury on the clergy. 
But if they did not stickle at this, it at least 
might be provided that those fees should 
only continue to be paid to the existing in- 
cumbents, clerks, and sextons. Notice had 
been given of an amendment of a serious 
nature, and they would not be surprised to 
hear that it came from Lord Salisbury. 
(Laughter.) The noble lord was silent dur- 
ing the debate on the second — 
but he had since given notice of an amend- 
meat, the effect of which would be to 
exempt from the operation of the Bill all the 
churchyards added by way of free gift during 
the last 50 years. The Lord Chancellor was 
most emphatic on this point, and said that 
when anyone gave a piece of land for public 
or parochial purposes they could no longer im- 
pose restrictions in regard to the use of it. 
(Applause.) So that whatever had been 
given to the Church formed part of the 
Church property with which the Legislature 
had a right to deal; a most valuable 
doctrine, of which it would possibly 
be necessary to remind Lord Selborne 
at some future time. One part of the 
question ought to excite interest in the 
minds of their town friends, who had 
not been interested s> much in the 
matter as those who dwelt in the rural 
parishes. The theory of some politicians 
seemed to be that Church and Dissent ran 
always in family grooves, and that when 
burial provision was made for the family it 
would suffice for all future generations with- 
out occasioning any difficulties ; whereas the 
truth was, that in these days men changed 
their theological opinions and ecclesiastical 
relationships, and so it turned out that it 
constantly happened that Churchmen wished 
to be buried with the service of the Church 
in the unconsecrated part, and, on the other 
hand, the Dissenter happened to have a grave 
in the other part, where he would like to have 
the services of an unconsecrated minister. 
This Bill, so far as it stood, would allow the 
services of the Nonconformists to be con- 
ducted in the consecrated as well as the un- 
consecrated parts, and, so far so good; but 
it made no reference to cases of proprietary 
companies, whose cemeteries were established 
under special Acts of Parliament, and the 
friends of the Church took care that its inte- 
rests should be well cared for in those 
measures. This Bill, as he read it, would 
not apply to those cemeteries, so far as Non- 
conformist services in consecrated ground 
were concerned. At the same time, it was 
enacted that liberty should be given to the 
clergy to use the services of the Church in 
any unconsecrated burial ground, and now 
the Lord Chancellor * to enlarge 
the clause by saying that the relatives should 
have the right to call in the services of some 
other than their own clergyman, and that in 
any of the ground. The consequence 
would be that the members of the Church of 
England would have full liberty to range over 
all those cemet« ries ; while the Nonconformists 
would be restricted to certain parts, and while 
they were not desirous of interfering with 
private rights they considered the Billjshould 
apply to these cemeteries as well as to those 
which belonged to parishes. (Applause.) If 
this Bill were passed, consecration would be 
of no use in parochial cemeteries, and yet 
Burial Boards would be obliged to doall they 
were now doing. Some of them who were on 
Burial Boards knew well what wasjinvolved in 
having consecrated and unconsecrated ground, 
and when the Bill passed they would still be 
compelled to divide the cemeteries into conse- 
crated and unconsecrated parts. The incum- 
bent had the same privileges as in the church- 
yard, and even the clerk and sexton were en- 
titled to receive the same fees. In other 
words, the consecrated portions in the ceme- 
teries were now endowments for the Church, 
and it was, he believed, because the Govern- 
ment were afraid to touch that part of 
the question that this Bill stopped where it 
did. Those who happened to be Nonconfor- 
mists might have their own views as to the 
necessity or wisdom of consecration, but 
they did not object to Episcopalians con- 
secrating everything—earth, air, and sky, 
if they liked. (Laughter.) But it must 
not be done at the public expense, 
and Burial Boards must not be required 
to part off a portion of the ground, to be 
differently dealt with from the rest—the 
law must know nothing of consecration as a 
disqualifying and legal fact. (Applause. ) 
He now came to the last aspect of the Bill: 
that which related to the relief of the clergy. 
That the Established clergy, and especially 
the Evangelical clergy, need some relief in 
this matter he supposed few would deny. So 
far back as 1851 as many as 3,814 clergymen 
memorialised the Episcopal Bench in favour 
of an alteration of the Burial Service. In 
18038, again, 3,114 of the clergy petitioned 
the House of Lords to the same effect, but 
the memorial and petition proved to be fruit- 
less, and it was only in the year 1870, when 


Nonconformists were calling for relief, and 
were determined to have it, that some endea- 
vour was made to obtain relief for the con- 
sciences of the clergy. They had all alon 
been perfectly willing that Churchmen shou 
devise a remedy for the existing grievance, 
if it were of a constitutional kind. Put there 
were two ways of doing even right things, 
and the Government seemed to have chosen 
an unfortunate method in this Bill of giving 
relief to the clergy. He was referring to the 
basis on which the eleventh clause rested. 
This clause recited that the Convocation of 
Canterbury had offered certain recommenda- 
tions in regard to the Burial Service, and that 
the Convocation of York had agreed in some of 
these, but dissented from others. It then 
enacted that any minister of the Church who 
acted in conformity with these recommenda- 
tions should not be liable to pains and penal- 
ties. Why this reference to Convocation ? 
Convocation in these later years had been 
seeking to obtain quasi legislative powers, and 
had actually framed a Bill, the drift of which 
was that when Convocation framed any law 
in relation to the ritual of the Church, 
Parliament should exercise only the power 
of veto. In conclusion, he would say he 
had criticised the Bill of the Government in 
no hostile or unfriendly spirit, but for practi- 
cal purposes. It was hardly likely, seeing they 
had been engaged in this conflict during a 
whole generation, that they should allow 
the question to be disposed of in an 
unsatisfactory way. They considered they 
were doing their duty in trying at least 
to put this question into a right posi- 
tion; feeling assured that the better the 
work was done the more lasting it would 
prove, and the more thoroughly accomplish 
the object which the promoters of the Bill no 
doubt had in view. They believed the 
Government had made an honest attempt to 
deal with the question, and in nothing he had 
said had he wished to impugn the honest 
of the Government. He hoped they woul 
resist the attempts which would be made in 
the Lords to mutilate the Bill and to make 
its restrictions even more severe and objec- 
tionable than they were. He also hoped they 
would be willing to admit of some 
amendments to the Bill; but if the Govern- 
ment did their best in the matter, they would 
not complain of theissue. If they were will- 
ing to stand by the principles enunciated by 
the Lord Chancellor, they would not blame 
the Government if they failed in their en- 
dea vours to through this measure. 
Only if the measure were passed, it could not 
be considered final, and would require amend- 
ing at a future time. They must not be 
blamed hereafter of having accepted this 
measure as final, when they — out the 
very respects in which it might be needful 
for them toagitate hereafter. There were some 
people who thought he revelled in this ques- 
tion. It had been a subject of contention long 
enough. It was high time they ceased to 
fight battles over the graves of the dead, and, 
although they differed v much while 
alive, they might at least shake hands as 
Christian men as they wept over the remains 
of those whom God had taten from them. 
(Applause. ) 

The Rev. R. L. Carnrpentzr, of Bridport, 
proposed— 

The Conference expresses its satisfaction at 

the early introduction of a Burials Bill by the 
new Government; as well as at the decisive 
majority by which it has been read a second time 
in the House of Lords. The Conference, at the 
same time, concurs with the) Executive Com- 
mittee in re to the defective or objectionable 
character of some of the provisions of the Bill, 
and expresses a hope that it may be so amended 
as to e a completely satisfactory and 
effective measure. 
There were two objections to Convocation 
dealing with the matter. They did not want 
to have anything more to do with Convoca- 
tion than they could help, and Convocation 
was not ed as representative of the 
feelings of the clergy. He had the greatest 
respect for a great number of the clergy, 
but when they came to this question it 
seemed to pervert their consciences. They 
wished to be at peace with their clerical 
friends, and that they should have equal 
access to all portions of the ground. (Ap- 
plause.) : 

Mr. E. S. Ronson (Bristol) seconded 
the resolution, and, in doing so, congratu- 
lated the meeting on the early introduction 
of the Burials Bill by the new Government, 
and especially that it had already been read 
a second time in the House of Lords. About 
forty years ago Macaulay predicted that the 
House of Lords would not last twenty years, 
but by adapting itself to the wants of the 
people it had recovered itself in the esti- 
mation of the people of this country to a 
large extent, and he rejoiced that this mea- 
sure had been brought in there, and in a 
form which, although not absolutely satisfac- 
tory to them, yet went a long way towards 
what they had long wished to have. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The Rev. A. Mackennat, B.A., of Bowdon, 
supported the resolution. They had had, from 
time to time, somewhat severely to criticise 
the conduct of members of the elerical profes- 
sion as a whole, and he was happy to be 
able to speak of an instance in which a 
cler an had shown the desire to extend 
the Fallest liberty he possessed by allowing a 

rtial service in his church by a Noncon- 
ormist minister at the burial of a Noncon. 


— 


| formist child, (Applause.) He was quite | in connection with the education of the nation 


certain this was not a soli instance, and 
believed there were a num who would 
Sa remy | to their Nonconformist 

riends if they felt they could do so not only 
in harmony with the law, but in harmony 
with the unwritten law of the ecclesiastical 
community to which they belonged. He hoped 
the whole of the cemetery legislation would 
now pass under review, so that there might 
be no fragment of a sore left behind. (Ap- 
plause. 

The Rev. T. Nicwotson endorsed what the 
last speaker had said as to the kind feelings 
and great liberality of portions of the clergy 
of the Established Church. With to 
the Bill he believed every condition it con- 
tained which was really valuable was already 
permissory, and there was no statute law 
which forbade the interchange of Christian 
services. Three times had he taken part in 
the Burial Service with a cl man of the 
Established Church, and with his concur- 
rence, without any transgression of the law. 
He looked on the Bill as a good Bill, and 
thought it could be amended so as to be 
satisfactory; if not they had better wait a 
little longer. 

Rev. Mr. Harcourt said the resolution 
expressed a 3A the Bill might be so 


amended as to me a completely satisfac- 
tory and effective measure. But what if this 
hope were not realised? He thought, 


taking all things into consideration, it would 
be better to wait a little longer, and they 
would be sure to have a Bill more perfect than 
the present one. He would, therefore, pro- 
pose that the following should be substituted 
instead of the words he had mentioned, viz., 
“expresses a hope that the executive will 
strongly urge upon their friends in the House 
of Commons thatthe Bill as it at present 
stands cannot be accepted as a settlement of 
the question.” 

Mr. Hutcarson, of Nottingham, seconded 
the amendment. 

After a short discussion and some remarks 
by Mr. H. Spicer and Mr. Carvett WILtiams 
in favour of the resolution as it stood, the 
amendment was put, when it was lost, and 
the originial resolution was adopted. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


THIRD SITTING. 


The Conference held its third sitting on 
Friday morning, under the presidency of the 
Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, M.P. Among 
those present were :—Mr. Bryce, M. P., Mr. 
Barran, M.P., Mr. Tillett, M.P., Mr. 
Hutchinson, M.P., Sir H. Havelock-Allan, 
M.P., Mr. Peddie, M.P., Mr. Woodall, M.P., 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. C. P. Ibert, Rev. 
Charles Stovel, Rev. J. G. Rogers, Mr. H. R. 
Ellington, Mr. J. Carvell Williams, Mr. 
Titus Salt, and Mr. J. J. Colman, M.P. 
There was again a large attendance. 

Mr. Asnuwortsa (Rochdale) reported the 
names of the gentlemen whom the Com- 
mittee of Selection recommended as officers, 
Executive Committee, and council, for the en- 
suing three years. The committee, he said, 
had considered the instruction given by the 
Conference to have regard in selecting names 
for the new committee to the desirableness 
of securing the active co-operation of all 
sections of the Liberal party, and especially 
of prominent and active members of the 
various Liberal associations. The coundil in- 
cluded several gentlemen of the class de- 
scribed; but as the Executive Committee 
consisted only of seventy-five members, and 
as it was desirable in nearly all cases to re- 
tain the names of those who hada 
served, it had not been possible to make any 
considerable change on the present occasion ; 
but the committee should keep the recommen- 
dation in view when filling up vacancies. 
In moving the adoption of the report of the 
Committee of Selection, he said that the 
gentlemen named had been chosen with very 
great judgment and a perfect regard for the 
promotion of the truest interests of the 
society. 

Mr. E. D. WituiaMs said he was one of the 
oldest members of the association; having 
joined it in 1844, and he had great pleasure 
in seconding the resolution. 

The CHAatrRMAN put the resolution to the 
meeting, and it was unanimously agreed to. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION & RELIGIOUS EQUALITY 
IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 


The CHAIRMAN said the next resolution 
would be one relating to clerical fellowships, 
headships, and professorships at Oxford and 
— and it had been thought better 
that he should defer his general remarks, 
which would be directed mainly to the ques- 
tion of education, so that they might come in 
strict continuity with the resolution. In their 
work of endeavouring to obtain religious 
equality and the emancipation of religion 
from all trammels or patronage by the State, 
he believed that the question education 
must take a very prominent place. When 
people spoke of the Established Church they 
generally thought of its establishment in 
connection with its great endowments and 
its high places of dignity and political im 
portance in the State; yet those who looked 
at the daily workings of our national life saw 


that the position of the Established Church 


ve it a subtle and pervading influence, and 
a great deal to build up the undue power 
of one sect. (Hear, hear.) Therefore the 
Liberation Society should never forget that 
one very 4 of its duty was to 
secure perfect eq — freedom in the 
matter of education. (Hear, hear.) Although 
the Act of 1870 faults of detail, 
thought it was an immense step in the direc- 
tion of —— — — , because for the first 
time it national obligation 
of the people of this country, irrespective of 
sects, to provide for the elementary education 
of children. He believed the time was not far 
distant when, at any rate in the urban districts, 
a national and unsectarian education would be 
the predominant type of the education of the 
working classes. (Cheers.) Possibly, in the 
rural districts deficiency of education in self- 
government and apprehension of expense 
might somewhat further delay the advance- 
ment of a national system of education. He 
could not help hoping that, even with the 
legislative assistance they might look for 
from this Parliament, the great cause of 
public unsectarian national education would 
make more rapid strides than heretofore. 
With regard to training teachers for ele- 
mentary schools it was important that this 


society and the Liberal party should do 
something 


„and not let that question lie dor- 
mant. As the teachers were, so would the 
taught be; and unless there were a true, 
liberal, broad spirit in the teachers they were 
in t of having unsatisfactory edu- 
cation im . Atthis moment about four- 
fifths of the training coll of this country 
were exclusively Church of England. Those 
colleges were almost entirely supported by 
annual grants from the public exchequer. 
There was not an establishment in the 
country so directly under the control of Par- 
liament, as far as granting money for 
expenses went, as the training colleges, and 
yet there was no public educational establish- 
mont 80 ay and absolutely denomina- 
tional. „ hear.) The colleges did not 
admit within their walls those students who 
at the Government examinations 
highest in the lists, but exercised the t of 

ing those far down the lista who were 
willing to submit r to denomi- 


refused admission when — sought 
to go to college, and teachers from 
Church schools let in and educated at the 


pplication 
Whitelands Church of England T 
College, was told she could not be admit 
unless she went through the ordi currs- 
culum and wasconfirmed. She w have 
submitted to the Church of England ewrri- 
culum, but she would not haul down her flag 
and submit to the Church ordinance of con- 


Se . convictions. The 
ustice practised by the training 
was a question which ought to be in 


monopoly 
cause they imagined they cou 
trinate teachers with Church prejudices, 
which would afterwards u their 
teaching in the schools. 
— — (Laugh 

ined. ter.) 
that the domineering way in which Church 
views were forced upon students at colleges 
did not create an im which reacted 
A more grave 


remuneration in the n market. The 
system required to be t hly reformed. 
As tointermediate education, it been 

that the commission, with Lord Lyttelton at 
its head, would have been inclined to accept 
liberal principles ; but the reactionary law 
passed by the late Parliament had altered 
the complexion of many things, and a 
claim must be made to es a far greater 
amount of the free representative element in 
the government of grammar schools. As to the 
Universities he did not think that anyone 
who knew the Universities in their present 
development could complain that the domin- 
ant spirit within them was one of exclusive- 
ness or intolerance. The colleges welcomed 
merit, genius, and intellect from whatever 
sect they came. At the same time it was 
very important that the restrictions which re- 
mained should be removed as far as possible. 
They had a right to demand that, under the 
guise of conducting chapel services, and 
under the plea of providing for religious in- 
struction, no attempt should be made to pack 
the governing body of the colleges with the 
clergy of the Church of England. (Cheers. ) 
It would be perfectly possible to assign to a 
fellow who had chosen to take orders those 
services in the chapel, or to pay one or two 
chaplains, and a lecturer who should instruct 
Church of England students. It was 
especially important that the head of a 
college, who had most of the patronage, should 
be a person not — by his position to 
take sides in ecclesiast uestions. (Hear, 
hear.) Every headship ant every fellowship 
of the colleges should be thrown open, and 
any provision for chapel services and religious 
instruction should be made independently by 
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the college assigning the duties to one fellow 
who happened to be clerical, and it should 
ae ee that a fellow should * 
as a necessary condition for his holdi 
a fellowship. (Cheers.) 
Mr. W. 8. Aris, M.A. (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), moved the following resolution :— 
As the Commissioners appointed to effect 
farther reforms in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge are engaged in framing new 


restrictions in connection with any headship or 
fellowship in any college of such Universi 


It also es of the | of Mr. Bryce, 
M. P., for the abolition of such restrictions incom: 
nection with the professorships of Hebrew and 
of ecclesiastical history. 

Before the passing of the University Tests 
Act of 1671, efforts were made to induce the 
present Prime Minister—(cheers)—to include 
the question 2 were at present discussin 
in the scope of the measure, but he declin 
to do so. The present Postmaster-General— 
(cheers)—moved an amendment during the 
discussion of the Act affirming that it was 
expedient to include the clerical fellowships 
within the scope of that Act, and that amend- 
ment was only rejected by a combination of 
official Liberals with the mass of the Tories. 
The society was not forcing a crotchet, but a 
principle adopted 1 — Liberal party. One 
reason the Prime Minister had given when 
he declined to entertain it was that it 
was adverse to that exceedingly vener- 
able and respectable institution, the House 
of Lords. Another reason was that, in all 
probability before many years, a commission 


would be appointed to examine the whole 


question of the tenure of fellowships and 
college offices. The probable effect of the 
action of the commissioners would be ina 
direction opposite to that which they desired. 
As to the principle of clerical fellowships, 

present would think it wrong 
tate funds should be devoted to the 
purpose of inducing men to undertake offices 
of rsligious instruction. (Hear, hear.) He 
took it that it was much more 


ction on the 
. til the hight — = to be 
until the high{offices in the colleges 
and Universities had been thrown to 
— 


every man in the nation, of 
his creed. (Cheers.) Most gentlemen present 
imagined the day would come when the 
Church of England would be disestablished. 
(Cheers.) When that day came one of the 
most difficult questions would be the amount 
of compensation to be granted to vested in- 
toresta, and he would be sorry if the compen- 
sation were in anything like the 
way it was for the I Church. 
He thought it desirable that as many vested 
interests as possible should be rid of 
before the day came. If Mr. undell’s 
motion were properly supported in the House 
of Commons, it would be carried in such a 
way that very speedy action would necessarily 
follow. He urged all present to use all their 
influence to induce Members of Parliament 
to attend and vote in favour of the motion. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Hewry Spicer (London), in seconding 
the resolution, said he considered that the 
difficulty which prevented the Premier from 
dealing with this question some years back 
was his fear that a religious influence would 
be taken away from the colleges and under- 
graduates if the resolution were allowed to 
pass. That wasa question which required 
to be threshed out, in order to get the hearty 
support of such a man as Mr. Gladstone and 
the other religious Liberals of the House of 
Commons and of the House of Lords. (Hear, 
hear.) He was convinced that the mainte- 
nance of clerical restrictions on fellowships, 
far from being a help to the religious influ- 
ence of the governing authorities of the col- 
leges, was really a substantial hindrance and 
difficulty, and that there would be a freer, 
truer, more earnest religious influence in the 
colleges if the restrictions were done away 
with. The removal of the restrictions would 
prevent some from taking orders who were 
absolutely unfitted to take orders. (Hear, 
hear.) he system of daily prayers caused 
the men at certain times of the day to visit 
the college, and did not allow them to go as 
far as Newmarket from Cambridge, or some 
similar place near Oxford. (Cheers.) It was 
kept up as a means of managing the 
men far more than for any other reason, and 
he believed it had a hurtful influence 
over young men. In the interests of the 
nation they claimed that the Universities 
should be the free and open education ground 
of the entire people, whatever their religious 
views, or the absence of their religious views 
might be. He was thankful that Mr. Bryce 
had put his amendment upon the paper in 
the House of Commons—(hear, hear)—for he 
did not believe that Hebrew required to be 
taught by a member of the clerical profession, 
and it would be a gain if some men of true 
historical insight would come tothe study of 
ecclesiastical history with what he might call 


Cheers.) He 
— if the House 
of Commons accepted Mr. Bryce’s proposal. 
8 They must not yield in the con- 

until from the very lowest of their 


rofit was to ev individual 
E n opinions 
might be. (Cheers.) 


Mr. James Brrcz, M. P. (Tower Hamlets), 
in supporting the resolution, said were 
„ that the principle conceded by the 
Act of 1871 should receive full lication. 
That Act started from the principle that the 
benefits of the Universities should be made 
freely accessible to the nation. As 
religious instruction, they would not con- 
tend that anything should be done to destroy 
the religious character of the Universities. 
But the religious character of the Universi- 
ties did not necessarily mean the Anglican 
character of the Universities. (Hear, hear.) 
Their Anglican friends were very fond of 
assuming that the two terms were convertible 
—that to be religious meant to be a mem 
ber of the Church of England. They had 
the amplest experience to show that tests 
did not secure or en religion, but 
rather tended to injure and weaken it. 
That religious instruction could only be given 
by clergymen was far from being true, and 
many present would confess that the most 
morally — 3 instruction they had ever 
received had been received from laymen. 
(Hear, hear.) Sunday-school teachers were a 

t body of instructors in religion. (Hear, 
ear.) It was felt by residents in the Uni- 
versities that it was an injustice to the la 
members, tutors, and lecturers of the col- 
to suppose they were incapable of giving 
religious instruction. (Cheers.) It would be 
easy for the head and fellows of a college to 
nominate a chaplain or two chaplains to con- 
duct religious services; therefore, there was 
no reason for keeping clericals in the fellow- 
ships for the sake of the services. The prin- 
ciples laid down in the Act of 1871 required 
that the offices and emoluments should be 
thrown freely open to the whole nation. 
The Universities were national institutions 
for the promotion of education and learning, 
and ought not to have any connection what- 
ever with any religious denomination. (Hear, 
hear.) The Universities Tests Act excepted 
the professorship of divinity; it appearing 
more than doubtful whether any such profes- 
ship or any theological faculty could be es- 
tablished which should be altogether uncon- 
nected with any i igious denomi- 
nation. But on coming to the subjects of 
Hebrew and ecclesiastical history, that was 
different ground, and those were subjects 
that ought to be open to the best men with- 
out distinction of creed. (Cheers.) They 
were obliged to take most of their ecclesias- 
tical his from German books, and most 
of their Hebrew from Germany and Scot- 
land; and if those subject to some extent 
languished in Eng „ one reason was 
to be found in the way in which they had 
been made the bond-slaves of theology. 
(Hear, hear.) The professorships of those 
two subjects were in the patronage of the 
Crown, and the Crown as representing the 
nation, having theright to nominate to those 
chairs, might fairly claim to have ite choice 
as wide as ible. (Hear, hear.) The 
operation of the Universities Tests Act had 
been a little disappointing in one point— 
namely, that there had not gone to Oxford so 
many Nonconformists as they had expected 
would go there. Many parents thought 
their sons would be exposed to influences ad- 
verse to Nonconformist faith; but he be- 
lieved that impression was to a great extent 
unfounded. onconformist parents might 
feel that their sons had not a proper opportu- 
nitylof obtaining instruction in the subjects 
which they meant to study for the work of 
the ministry, because the chairs connected 
with theological studies are all in the hands 
of cl en of the Church of England; 
but if those chairs were lay chairs, that feel- 
ing would be removed. It was not thirty 
ears since the test of subscription to the 
hirty-nine Articles was imposed on under- 
graduates, and when they thought of what 
had since passed, they might take courage 
for the future, and feel that the hour of final 
triumph was not far off. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Freperic Harrison also supported 
the resolution. He had lately returned from 
a visit to Oxford, and said that the feeling of 
the residents there who had taken the Liberal 
side in this question was hostile to the course 
of the commissioners. He cited instances of 
clerical restriction upon a headship and a 
fellowship of colleges, where the result of 
appeals to the commission had been unsatis- 
factory. Unquestionably there were upon the 
commission men in whom they had the 
greatest confidence ; but there were also men 
upon it (as there were men in the present 
Government) who had given pledges that 
they were about to do nothing voluntarily to 
reduce the legal position of the Established 
Church. (Cheers.) Ample time should be 
given for the consideration of the resolutions 
and decisions of the committee before they 
became law. (Hear, hear.) The House of 
Commons and the public should know how 
this commission was going on. He was not 
satisfied that that real p was 2 
made in the opening of the Universities whic 
they hada right to expect from the legis- 
lative progress which had been made. There 


. character of the Church of E 


was always working among the resi- 
dents in the Universities an immense 
steady dead-weight of strictly clerical and 
Established Church influence (Cheers.) 
If influence were won by the legitimate 
of the Church of pe meg could only 
meet it by increased efforts on their own side. 
It behoved them to ae ie — 
ible diligence every en in the 
weal of reforming and introducing changes 
in the Universities, otherwise they might have 
the whole work won in the House of Com- 
mons and before the country stolen back by 
that silent, steady pressure which worked by 
a hundred means, and which was familiarly 
known as inserting the thin end of the w . 
(Cheers.) He trusted that throughout the 
country every means would be taken to in- 
duce members of Parliament to support the 
motion to be made in the House of Commons. 
(Cheers.) 
Mr. ILAXXT (Fellow of Balliol College) read 
a petition to the House of Commons from 
members of the University of Oxford repre- 
senting all shades of Liberalism, including 
heads of colleges, clerical and lay professors, 
tutors and lecturers, praying that appoint- 
ments to offices and emoluments should as 
far as possible be made according to personal 
merit and fitness. The petitioners, Mr. 
Ilbert explained, desired that no new clerical 
offices should be created, and that all existing 
clerical restrictions should be removed. Those 
present would do useful work if they asked 
their friends in the House to go at least as far 
as the prayer of the petition, and he would 
ask them to go just one step further—a 
step which marked the difference between 
the respectable, but not very vigorous, 
Liberal.sm of Oxford and the more robust 
Liberalism which prevailed outside the Uni- 
versity, and it also marked the distinction 
between the prayer of the residents and the 
resolution to be moved by Mr. Roundell in 
the House. As he understood it, the reso- 
lution went to this point: Under a section of 
the Act of 1877, a certain amount of liberty 
was allowed to the Commoners in their way of 
framing the statutes; they were empowered 
to make such provision as appeared to them 
requisite for providing religious instruction. 
It was understood that the Commons had 
come to the conclusion that, in order to meet 
that provision, it was necessary to place on 
the ge body of each college a certain 
num of clergy. It was from that con- 
clusion the society wished to dissent. (Hear, 
hear.) That conclusion was not warranted 
by the denominational requirements of the 
Act of 1871, and it was inconsistent with the 
undenominational provisions of the Act of 
1871. The conclusion at which the Commons 
had arrived interfered with a great principle, 
and the society asked that the contrary of it 
ight be affirmed. (Hear, hear. 
he resolution was then carried. 


LITIGATION IN THE ENGLISH ESTABLISHMENT. 
Rev. J. G. Rooms, B. A., who was received 
with loud applause, moved— 


In reviewing the events which have followed 
the passin the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, the Conference is of opinion that the Act 


has not only wholly failed to accomplish its pro- 
fessed object, but has proved the occasion of 
many and grave scandals, which have been cal- 
culated to weaken the authority of law and of 
those who administer it, to affect injuriously the 
land, and even to 
bring discredit on religion. The Conference en- 
tertains no doubt that the litigation which 
during the last few years has been one of the 
most conspicuous featares in the history of the 
English tablishment, has convinced large 
numbers of the Episcopal body of the impossi- 
bility of combining the free action of an earnest 
Charch with the restraints im by the Acts 
of Parliament which govern an blishment, and 
which, of necessity, are enforced by the coercive 
machinery of sec tribunals. It also cherishes 
the belief that those who now are pained by oo- 
currences which 2 men and good citizens 
alike deplore will ultimately be led to seek for a 
remedy—notin‘newjattempts to regulate religious 
worship and action by means of legislation, but 
in the employment of the spiritual forces at the 
command of religions communities which are 
free from the control, because existing without 
the patronage and the authority of the State. 
In doing so he said it was a very pleasant 
thing to feel, as one did feel more and 
more in a Conference like this, how very 
rapidly the Disestablishment movement 
was ceasing to be a Nonconformist or sec- 
tarian movement in any sense, and how 
rapidly it was becoming a movement of a 
ney national character. (Applause.) The 
act was that they had swept away their 
** to such an extent that they would 
nd it very hard, when they had once got 
rid of burial restrictions, clerical fellowships, 
and headships, to discover a grievance about 
which to make a commotion at all. (Laugh- 
ter.) That was a very happy thing for the 
society, and it was equally good for the 
nation, because they would be able to con- 
centrate their thoughts more upon the 
national aspects of the great question they 
were met to consider. (Applause.) He 
granted that the principles of Nonconform- 
ists had been somewhat severely tested 
lately ; but he would say for himself—and he 
might say it for the whole of the Conference 
—that they were contending not for Non- 
conformist, but for national rights; that 
they saw no reason why Romanism 
should constitute a bar to public em- 
ployment — (applause) — and that they 


had no notion of allowing certain gentlemen 


in the House of Commons—frequenters and 
trons of the Derby and the like—to decide 
in what way the religion of Christ could best 
he proclaimed, and to institute, in this year 
of grace 1880, a test for admission to Parlia- 
ment of which they thought they had got rid 
for ever. (Loud applause.) They had 
been seeking steadily to work their own way 
towards the one —— for which they con- 
tended, namely that a man’s religious convic- 
tions was a matter between himself and his 
God, and had nothing whatever to do with 
his civil and political privileges. oe 
171— to the resolution, he said he hoped 
it that they were not taking up the 
question relative to ecclesiastical litigation 
in the interest of Protestantism or any other 
ism. Hedid think asa Protestant that he might 
have a right to protest against Romanising 
tendencies which he observed in the Church 
of England. He would not do so on the 
Liberation platform, but his friend Mr. Dale 
and himself intended to do it before long 
on a separate platform. (Loud 2 ag 
It was true they could not help touching this 
question even from the side of the “ ism” ir 
one sense, because they were continually told 
that the Church of England was the grand 
bulwark of Protestantism—(“Oh!” and 
laughter)—and their endeavours to establish 
religious equality were perpetually met by 
the assertion that they were playing into the 
hands of the Church of Rome. If there was 
anybody playing into the hands of the Church 
of Rome the culprits must be sought for else- 
where—they must be sought for within the 
Establishment, and not outside of it. He 
would further say deliberately that they 
must be sought for mainly, not among the 
Ritualists of the Church of England but 
amongst the Evangelical party, who by their 
weakness, their tacit connivance, their readi- 
ness to gloss over anything that would 
threaten the safety of their beloved Esta- 
blishment, had done more to advance the 
movement against which they contended 
than all the men who ostensibly carried it 
out. (Applause.) The other evening a 
gentleman told him of an ._— > 
Evangelical clergyman, who said, The 
most remarkable illustration that I have had 
of the working of an overruling Providence 
that has come under my observation is the 
passing of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act. (Laughter.) He said it was a heaven- 
sent measure, but it could not have been 
if there had not been a heaven-born 

inister who was prepared to accept and to 
endorse it. Laughter.) He (Mr. * did 
not wish to be irreverent, but he lieved 
that when Providence worked, it worked in 
a — different way. (Hear, hear) He 
should have liked to ask that gentleman what 
single good even his own party had been 
able to secure from this much-vaunted Act, 
what single ceremony they had been able to 
put down, what one clergyman they had been 
able to expel from the Anglican Church by 
virtue of this wonderful Act. He held that 
whether the Ritualist party was a good or a 
bad one, it was stronger to-day than when 
the Act was passed, because it caused a 
reaction of sympathy on behalf of its mem- 
bers. (Hear, hear.) There was an illustra. 
tion of an overruling Providence that one 
might see if he was so disposed, but he never 
happened to interpret public events in that 
way. He would have said to that clergyman 
if he wanted to find such an illustration, that 
it would be found in the judicial blindness 
that had fallen on a class of men calling 
themselves not only servants, but teachers 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ—a judicial 
blindness which had fallen upon them be- 
cause of their leaning on human props, and 
depending on State wer—such judicial 
blindness that when they had before them 
two men, one a man of integrity and honour 
and conscience and principle, and the other 
a man of tricks and expedients, they did not 
know the good, and they chose the evil. 
(Loud and prolonged applause.) The day 
would come when even the Evangelical party 
of the Church of England would repent that 
they had put their faith in Lord Beaconsfiel. 
(“ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) At present, 
the effect upon the country was this: they 
saw those men, with their boasted regard for 
what they called Protestant interests, and 
with theirintense reverence for the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, unable to forgive 
the integrity and humanity of the great Libe- 
ral leader. (Applause.) At present, the whole 
of the ecclesiastical law had become a 
scandal to the nation. He would ask was there 
ever a judyment given in a court of law 
in this country which could at all compare 
with that which had been delivered by Lord 
Penzance last Saturday? Poor Lord Penzance 
—(laughter)—who was the perpetual butt of 
every Church scribe who was not satisfied 
with the course that the law had taken, had 
at last awakened to the conviction that it was 
* time that he should not be made 
a fool of any longer — (laughter) —for to that, 
and that only, did his judgment come. He 
had given one judgment after another against 
Mr. Mackonochie, and Mr. Mackonochie was 
defying the law still, and Lord Penzane had 
resolved not to pronounce any more judg- 
ments. (Laughter.) This was a subject of 
laughtcr no doubt, but it was also a subject 
for very grave and serious consideration. The 
court over which Lord Penzance presides was 
a court of High Judicature in the nation. 
He was called to the peerage in reward for 
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his judicial abilities. He was a judge, and 
yet he and his court were simply brought into 
contempt in the presence of the whole country 
by these miserable attempts to strangle the 
faith by Acts of Parliament and courts of law 
—attempts which never did succeed, and 
which were not destined to succeed now. 
What was the effect that was being produced ? 
He had got an extract from the Standard, 
which said, in commenting on this judgment 
of Lord Penzance, ‘“‘ Meanwhile, the effect of 
this apparent total inability on the part of the 
law to restrain these ecclesiastical successes is 
most injurious to the Established Church. It 
tends to weaken her position from two oppo- 
site points of view. It has always been 
known that some of the most extreme cere- 
monialists fancy that by the separation of 
the Church and State they would obtain 
more liberty for themselves ; but it is now be- 
ginning to be said by the opponents of these 
men, that if the State cannot protect them, 
they must try and do what they can without 
the State, so that while the Ritualists look 
to Disestablishment to save themselves from 
the moderate party, the moderate party are 
looking to Disestablishment to save them- 
selves from the Ritualists. (Laughter.) Libe- 
rationists were evidently advancing. They had 
no need to be in a hurry, because people on 
both sides were coming to their assistance, and 
were beginning to see that it was never in- 
tended by God, and ought never to be intended 
by man, that Parliament and laws should 
have anything to do with the creeds, churches, 
or religious systems. (Applause.) Those 
who would be free must pay the price. At 
a great price they had obtained their nt 
freedom. Nobody interfered with Noncon- 
formists, nobody attempted to foist Ritualism 
upon them; they walked in the light of liberty; 
but then it had been won by many a hard 
toil, and many a bitter struggle. If they 
would be free they must take the obligations 
of liberty as well as bear its honours and 
its joys. (Applause.) What was to be done 
with the great Parliament that had been 
got together in the way of securing the fur- 
ther accomplishment of the objects the 
society had in view, and which he thought 
Churchmen would begin to have in view, he 
was not prepared at present to say, but the 
resolution suggested one point on which he 
must dwell for a moment or two. He did 
not wish to see any premature movement, 
but he might say that they had foughta 
great battle on distinctly clear and intelli- 
gible grounds. They were as much in 
favour of religious equality as ever, and 
meant to educate the people in their 
great work. He did not think their object 
was to be attained by any movement that 
would tend to destroy the Liberal party. It 
had been hard ‘enough work to build 
up that Liberal majority, and he did 
not envy the man, either in Parliament 
or out of Parliament, among the Liberal 
party, who would goto break it up again. 
(Hear, hear.) He was confident in the men 
that had been put in power, and he was not 
going to withdraw that confidence in three 
weeks because they could not build Rome in 
aday. (Hear, hear.) They would never bring 
about Disestablishment by a party, still less 
by a section of the Liberal party: they must 
do that which would convince the nation that 
the best thing for the nation, for the Church, 
and for public justice, was that religion 
should be perfectly free; and in the work of 
education to which he had alluded, God hel 
ing him, he would take part, and they would 
all take part together. (Hear, hear.) It 
would be a hard work, but they must try and 
do it. Inthe meantime, he would say to their 
friends in the Government, as a matter of 
practical caution — Be sure and do not take 
up that troubled question of Church Reform. 
Don’t go about and try to patch up this old 
Establishment in the hope of giving ft a 
larger lease of life. If you do not mean to 
help us, do not shatter your party on a rock 
like that, because, be certain of it, you will 
not reformthe Church. Assoonas you attempt 
the work, the very men who call themselves 
reformers will be the very men to sit in 
judgment as your critics upon you. You 
will not reform the Church, but you will split 
your party. But if we are not going to split 
it, we have the right to ask that you will not 
splitit.” He did not believe in any grand 
scheme of Church reform, but he did believe 
in its peril to the Liberal party. It was not 
in that direction their strength lay. Around 
them, on every side, they heard cries of weak- 
ness, and sometimes of despair. They saw 
men who ought to know better dependent on 
the arm of flesh when they ought to have 
trusted in the loving God. They saw them 
trusting to all kinds of charlatanism and im- 
pudence, trusting all things, and enduring all 
things at the hands of a party, because it 
called itself the friend of the Church, while 
all the time the cherished objects they had in 
view were not being promoted. If Protes- 
tantism needed salvation, it was not being 
saved, and the whole drift and tendency of 
all ecclesiastical thought and feeling was in 
the direction of priestcraft—that priestcraft 
which was a curse to every country where it 
was found. (Loud applause.) They had 
seen the law defeated, the courts power- 
less, men daring to say that they would 
not submit to the control of the State, from 
which they accept their patronage and their 
ition. They, as Liberationists, would 
maintain, by all means in their power, that the 
one only remedy was to do away with the 


National Church, and to give to every one 
perfect religious equality. (Loud cheers.) 
The Rev. C. H. Cottyrns, of Wirksworth, 
seconded the resolution. He said he was a 
clergyman of the Church of England, but the 
fact was, that he was unattached and unbene- 
ficed. (Laughter.) He would not say that that 
was the reason that his eyes saw more clearly, 
but had it been that he was in possession of 
£1,400 a year, it was less likely that he 
should have spoken on that platform. 
(Laughter.) His days had been passed 
chiefly in scholastic work, as master of one of 
the old grammar-schools. Since he had 
retired from the work of teaching he had not 
attached himself to any particular congrega- 
tion, and it was not his intention to do so. Asa 
clergyman of the Church of England he 


most and cordially seconded the 
resolution. (Applause.) Speaking of the 
Public Worship tion Act, he said that 


our late miraculous Premier—(laughter)— 
had been accustomed often when discussing 
such questions to a to his “ historic 
conscience.”” (Laughter.) His idea was 
that Lord Beaconsfield appealed to his his- 
toric conscience because it was the onl 
conscience he had got. (Much laughter.) 
He thought that the members of the Con- 
ference, although claiming to have other 
consciences, might also appeal to their his- 
toric conscience with to the success 
or failure of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, which had totally and entirely and 
egregiously failed. It not succeeded in 
doing a — 4 thing it intended to do. It 
had not only left Ritualism where it was, 
but it was infinitely stronger to-day than 
it was before the passing of the Act. It 
was not ible for Acts of Parliament 
to rule the spiritual emotions of men. 
He was not ashamed to confess to the Con- 
ference that he owed a debt of the deepest 
gratitude to the great Nonconformist 
teachers of this country for having brushed 
aside the prejudices of his early education 
by their speaking and preaching and writing, 
and for having, by the help of God, en- 
lightened his soul on the great and most im- 
portant question of Disestablishment. (Ap- 
lause.) It had been said that the House of 
mmons could do anything; but however 
powerful it might be, it could not control the 
spiritual instincts of the nation. He most 
heartily and entirely endorsed the principle 
of entire separation of Church and State, and 
entire and perfect disendowment of the 
Church to which he belonged. 1 
He believed no happier day would dawn for 
that Church itself and for the religious state 
of the country than that day when we 
should awake to know that the Queen’s sign 
manual had been placed to that Act of 
Parliament with which she enfranchised the 
Church of England through the whole of her 
realms. (Applause.) 

The Rev. C. Srovert, who expressed his 
pleasure to be able, after long years of 
anxiety and affliction, to be present to take 
part in the proceedings, said that there was 
not one amongst them who could look at the 
present state of the Liberation Society 
with more gratitude that he did, when 
he remembered the tribulations endured 
when its labours commenced, the struggles 
through which their agents had passed, and 
when he saw what, if they used it wisely, was 
a prelude toa perfect victory. (Applause.) 
He counselled them not to suffer their hopes 
and their efforts to decline. They ought to re- 
member that the triumph of their cause in- 
volved the honour of their God, and the 
hope of millions for eternity; yet at the 
same time it would be for them to be very 
thoughtful, and while they pleaded for free- 
dom of thought and opinion to take the 
apostle’s caution to think soberly, grasping 
the main object of their pursuit, holding it 
fast against all adversity, and cherishing 
the hope of their triumph not in what they 
were, but in what God in His great mercy 
should grant them to enjoy through His 
condescension and blessing. (Hear, hear.) 
It was now nearly seventy years since he had 
had to do first with Dissenting schools 
and churches, and he had had to deal 
with the principles of the society more 
or less for sixty years. And when the prin- 
ciple of the society was first declared he had 
to meet his officers on the Sabbath morning, 
and one of them said they were never as 
of their pastor before. (Laughter.) Hever 
much wished that the good man who h 
uttered that speech was present among 
them, because he would perhaps say that 
he was not now exactly ashamed of that 
part of his pastor’s conduct. He referred to 
an interview he had had, with some others, 
many yearsago in the infancy of the move- 
ment with Earl Grey, who asked a depu- 
tation of Dissenters why, if they wanted 
the separation of Church and State, they did 
net say so. The speaker paid a high tri- 
bute to the eervices which had been 
rendered to the cause by Mr. Miall, who at 
the outset had scarcely a friend, who had 
manfully breasted the opposing wave, and who 
shook with confidence and spirit—if he might 
use the illustration—the dew-drops from the 
lion’s mane. (Laughter and loud applause.) 
The movement under Mr. Miall had since 
advanced with steady and persevering 
strides. (“ Hear, hear, and applause.) He 
counselled workers in the cause to use every 
legitimate and hvunourable means to carry 
out their object. 


The resolution was put and carried unani- 
mously. 

THE SALE OF LIVINGS. 

Mr. W. Cuarx, M.A. (one of the Secre- 
taries),in the absence of Mr. W. Angus, of 
Manchester (whose intended speech was taken 
as read and ordered to be printed and cir- 
culated), moved the following resolution. 


The Conference that 
the members of the Charch of I 1 
condem 
ned 
patronage rights which is carried on, with the 
sanction of law, in the English Establishment. 


The Conference is, however, of opinion that the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission ap- 


2 
princip ted the Commissioners 
that patronage 1%" the nature of a trust, 

are totally inadequate to effect the changes 
which are requ in the interest of religion, as 
well as of that of the Church of England. They 
are, at the same time, of opinion that the diffi- 
culties of adequately dealing with the present 
system of patronage will prove to be insuperable 
so long as tht Church continues to be a national 
institution, supported by public endowments, 
and upheld by public authority. 

The Rev. T. Grezn, M. A., (of Ashton) 
seconded the resolution. Referring to its 
terms, he said that the subject of the sale of 
livings, when looked at either on the political 
side or the retigious side, was one which de- 
manded their most earnest attention. He 
had great respect for his friends North of the 
Tweed; but he had no sympathy with them 
in the complaint some of them made that we, 
on this side of the Tweed, had not done our 
duty by them in regard to the question of 
Disestablishment; but the reason was they 
knew that their Scotch friends were able to 

their point themselves. He did not 
think the question of Scotch Disestablish- 
ment, important though it was and im- 
mediate though it might be, was a question 
that was likely to hold with sufficient tenacity 
on English electors, for the reason that the 
Scotch were able to mind their own business. 
The other question the resolution brought 
before them was one exceedingly press- 
ing, and he thought it would be an 
unfortunate thing to bring themselves to the 
conclusion that they could not do anything 
with the law of patronage until they 
had obtained Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment. Why could not they make it a 
point which was to be worked at until they 
carried their object? He might advance a 
great many reasons for it, but he might be 
content with one, which was of a similar 
kind to that presented by Mr. Aldis in the 
morning in relation tothe college endowments. 
Mr. Aldis said very truly that it was highly 
desirable they should get matters of that kind 
before they obtained Disendowment, because 
if Disestablishment and Disendowment came 
before this question was settled, there would 
be an enormous amount claimed for com- 
pensation ; and in regard to the question of 
Church age, it would be politicas well 
as right to work at it as well as they could, 
without allowing themselves to say that there 
was no possible remedy for this grievous and 
political defect except Disestablishment. He 
regretted the absence of Mr. Angus, who had 
worked the subject splendidly, and he hoped 
that those gentlemen who had taken a great 
interest in the subject would continue their 
efforts, and that they would be much multi- 
plied. (Applause.) 

CLOSING PROCEEDINGS. 


The Secretary read a resolution passed on 
the previous day at the Primitive Methodist 
Conference sitting at Grimsby, expressing 
sympathy with the Liberation Society in its 
aims and objects. 

Mr. Alderman Gariprsr, of Nottingham, 
moved— 

That the Conference desires warmly to thank 
Mr. Henry Lee, M.P., Mr. James Stewart, and 
the Hon. E. L. Stanley, M.P., for presiding at 
the several sittings of the Conference, and also 
the committees and secretaries for the services 
they have rendered in the discharge of their re- 
spective duties. - 

Mr. Cotman, M. P., briefly seconded the re- 
solution, which was carried, and, the Cuarr- 
Max having responded, the Conference was 
dissolved. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


The annual public meeting was held in the 
evening at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
which was crowded in every part. The chair 
was taken by Mr. Illingworth, M.P. ; and on 
the platform were:—Mr. Barran, M. P.; Mr. 
Collings, M. P.; Mr. Firth, M. P.; Mr. Middle. 
ton, M. P.; Mr. Titus Salt, the Rev. A. Oliver 
(Glasgow), the Rev. Dr. Hutton (Pai-ley), 
Mr. H. R. Ellington, Mr. J. Templeton, Mr. 
G. C. Whiteley, the Rev. Dr. Allon, Mr. A. 
G. Kitching, the Rev. F. Trestrail, Mr. J. 
Carvell Williams, Professor Newth, and 
numerous delegates from the country. 

Mr. Barran, M. P., who took the chair 
temporarily owing to the non-arrival of Mr. 
Illingworth at the commencement of the 


proceedings, said that he had been nearly forty 
years an anti-State Churehman, and he 
remembered when at first they were few in 
number, though strong in principle. He 


did not appear at that meeting as a 


Dissenter. It was true he was a Baptist 
| (cheers)—and he was proud of dne but 
he was something more—he was an lish - 
man, and desired that his fellow men 
should enjoy the freedom which had been 
bought for them by their forefathers. 
Until they enjoyed that freedom to the fullest 
extent, they ought not to cease their efforts 


to secure it. As Dissenters, they had nearly 
everything they desired. The ques- 
tion would be settled d the present 
Session, and, step by step, had been 


securing their rights and privileges. But 
there were still those who — in 
whom they should remember. It bad 
been that they ought to seek to 
reform the Church, instead of trying to dis- 
establish it. That, however, was not their 
business. If the Church wished to be 
Ritualistic, or Romanish, or Evangolical, it 
had a right to be so; but the Church had no 
right to ask him to he ible for its 
doctrines—(hear, hear)—and so long as it 
claimed to be the Church of England, he, as 
a Dissenter, would enter his protest, and use 
his efforts for the severance of a connection 
which he believed was destructive to the best 
interests of the Church, and degrading to 
those who were outside its pale. He admitted 
that he was a political Diesenter; but it was 
notfrom choice. He did not wish to destroy the 
Church, but he wanted to destroy Dissent— 
— and laughter)—and the only way of 
ng Dissent was to disestablish the 
Church. He wished them all God-apeed in 
their work, and hoped that before long the 
Church would be free, that the nation would 
rejoice, and God's work be done in the world. 


(Cheers.) 

The Canna (Mr. Illingworth), who 
arrived during Mr. Barran’s address, after 
apologising for his unavoidable detention, 
said that those who were responsible for 
public movements and songht to influence 
public opinion, were called upon as one of 
their first duties to be candid with the 
public. The Liberation Soviety had that 
quality of candour, and the world 
knew what were its objects and its 
weapons. It was one of the best under- 
stood and best abused societies in England. 
It sought to secure absolute religious 
equality in the only possible way, by the dis- 
establishment of the two established churches 
of the country—(cheers)—liberating them 
alike from State patronage and State control. 
After a long struggle they had secured 
toleration for a diversity of religious opinions, 
and now they had almost complete religious 
liberty; but they had to travel a stage 


further, and secure complete religious 
equality. In the memorable year 1869 
religious equality was decreed by the voice of 


the nation for Ireland, and even Episcopa- 
lians themselves admitted that that country 
was the better for the change then brought 
about. A source of discord had been removed, 
and a stigma upon the Protestant religion. 
In Scotland two-thirds of the worshippers 
belonged to the voluntary churches, and he 
believed if the question were submitted to the 
householders of the country three-fourths of 
them would declare for religious equality. 
(Cheers.) Public opinion was supreme 
in this country, and when there was 
a fair distribution of political power 
he believed that Parliament would carry 
out the wishes of the people in reference 
to this great question. It was im ible 
that an institution could be long maintained 
against which a majority of the people had 
declared. As to Wales, five-sixths of the 
people were Nonconformists; and in Corn- 
w and other counties, or divisions of 
counties, a similar state of things prevailed. 
In his own of the country it was a>know- 
ledged on all hands that wherever there was 
life in the churches, not merely among Non- 
conformists but among Churchmen, it was 
manifested by a reliance upon, and an exer- 
cise of, the volun principle. (Hear, 
hear.) Six years ago they were told by Mn. 
Disraeli t they ought, as Nonconformists, 


to be modest, and not take too —— 
| a view of their power, since household suffrage 


had brought a force into the Constitution over 
which they had no control. The Liberal purty, 
asa whole, was no doubt discomfited and dis- 
mayed, but even the new Parliament, of which 
Mr. Disraeli was the head, showed that the 
Liberation wing had not suffered as the less 
advanced Liberals had done. The dilewma of 
the Liberal party was the opportunity of the 
Liberationists. They saw that there was 
likely to be a complete vacuum, and they re- 
solved to fillit. They raised a large special 
fund, and sent their agents and printed 
tracts all over the country, appealing to all 
classes, including the agricultural labourers ; 
and if he were asked whether the seed then 
sown had Jain dead in the ground, he asked 
them to look at the results of the late General 
Election. (Cheers.) It was true they were 
not allowed to have the whole of the six 
years unembarrassed by any other public 
complication. Foreign affairs took a turn 
that for a timo diverted the attention of 
the people; and, being Englishmen and 
patriots as well as Liberationists, they at 
once joined the main force of the Liberal 
party to hurl Lord Beaconsfield from 
power—(loud cheers)—resolving to wait 
with patience for what the future might 
bring them. They would probably hear 
from Mr. Williams how many adherents there 
were of religious equality of the House of 
Commons. They knew well there was not a 
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Liberal in Scotland who, when the proper 
time came, would hesitate to give a vote for 
disestablishment. The whole range of their 
leaders, representing all the sections of the 
party, were equally committed to the policy 
whenever the time came for the hour to 
strike. It was only due to the Government 
and Lord Selborne, who had charge of the 
Burials Bill, to „* their gratitude for 
the promptness with which they had dealt 
with the question. There had been brought 
into the House of Lords, and carried through 
its second reading, a measure which would 
ina Poa degree satisfy the claims of those 
who been pressing the question for more 
than a quarter of a century. When it got to 
the House of Commons it might be exna- 
mined there, and haps some amend- 
ments might be made, and he was ine 
enough to believe that those amendments 
would not be refused by the Upper House. 
They might also, with special gratitude, 
acknowl their obligations to the bishops. 
(Laughter. 
the gift over and look at it from all sides; 
they would not go into the motives which 
might have influenced them, or even examine 
the arguments made use of a year or two ago 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, when he 
appealed to his episcopal brethren and the 
great Church party in the House of Lords to 
get the question settled and out of the way 
on account of the which surrounded 
it. (Laughter.) It was enough that as they 
nearad the settlement of public questions 
they seemed to be more agreed, and nothing 
like acrimony was allowed to intervene. 
When the burials. question was settled their 
capital of grievances as Dissenters would be 
almost gone: the redress of smaller griev- 
ances, but grievances deeply affecting the 
honour and position of students at the 
universities, would come in due time. No 
doubt the keeping open of the sore of the 
burials question had been serviceable in many 
—— and nowhere more than among their 

esleyan friends, in showing them how in- 
tolerant in practice, as well as unsound in 
principle, was any religious favouritism and 
monopoly in the country. (Cheers.) But he 
for one rejoice! that the ground was being 
cleared, and that the approaching contention 
was left without any smaller or side issues. 


They were not going to turn 


annual but a triennial meeting, for it is held 
in connection with the society’s twelfth 
triennial conference. The general election 
disturbed a great many people's plans— 

ughter)—and ours among the number. 

e ought to have held this Conference in 
the merry month of May, and we greatly 
feared that its postponement until nearly the 
middle of June, and the fact that it was 
needful to hold it on Thursday and Friday 
instead of Tuesday and Wednesday, would 
greatly militate against ite success. Now 
the Conference is over—well over, I am 
happy to add. We have had appointed 
upwards of 800 delegates, and we have had 
a very large attendance. We had unanimity, 
earnestness, and ical and spirited discus- 
sions from the — to the end. The society 
has now been reorganised for another three 
years’ work, and we start upon that work 
without, so far as the Conference is con- 
cerned, the slightest wmisgiving. (Cheers.) 
Since the last triennial meeting held within 
this building, a great many things have 
happened. (Laughter.) The country has 
had to free itself from the entanglements 
and dangers of the Eastern question. It has 
unhappily been engaged in two unrighteous 
wars, and it has had to rid itself of the Tory 
Government. (Cheers.) What is still better, it 
has had to call Mr. Gladstone back to office. 
(Loud cheers.) A series of events like these 
could not but exert a considerable in- 
fluence upon any public movement, 
and, of course, ey have exercised a 
perceptible influence upon ours. As the 
chairman has told you, after the General 
Election of 1874, we had a clear stage before 
us. The Liberal party had nothing to offer 
to the country; we had. The Liberal party 
after their defeat at the last election were 
without a programme, and without heart, 
and apparently without hope. The Libera- 
tionists had their programme, and were full 
of heart and hope. Well, we made hay while 
the sun shone, and we made plenty of it, and 


good hay, and we safely housed it. During 
the last three years when we have had to 
contend with umstunces of a somewhat 


adverse kind, we have, of course, been obliged 


| to alter the character of our work and to 
_ diminish somewhat its extent. But afterall it is 
no bad tale that we have to tell you to-night, 


He would not be venturesome enough to say | for within the last three years we have held no 


how soon they would have another advance. 


fewer than 2,000 meetings, and we have dis- 


It could not be long delayed. Another dis. | tributed as many as seven millions of publi- 
solution might come, or even before that | cations. (Cheers.) These meetings have been 
time some propositions might come from held, and these publications have gone, almost 


influential and official quarters; but he was 


| everywhere. 


ey have been held and dis- 


satisfied that what was taking place within | tributed not, as aforetime, only in the great 


the Church of England was doing more than 


they could reckon upon towards hastening | 
disestablishment. In the Church, whatever | 


had its root in force was going down, and 
whatever had its root in willinghood was 
springing up and growing stronger every 
day. The law courts of the country were 
being scandalised by decisions and the flout- 
ing of those decisions. A short time ago 
the High Church party was declaring 
that if it could not have its on way it would 


of its boldest men were saying that they had 
altered their minds npon the subject. 
Archdeacon Denison had recently declared 
that he had changed his opinion, and that he 
was not in favour of disestablishment, 
because he thought the Ritualists were going 
to win in the Church. (Laughter.) That 
might be so. It was not for them to interfere 
between the two sections of the Church on a 
political platform ; but he was convinced that 
there were crowds of honest and influential 
Churchmen in the Establishment who, rather 
than stultify and compromise themselves, would 
in their own way work towards the end, which 
the Liberationiste-had in view—the disesta- 
blishment and disendowment of the English 
Church. (Cheers.) The Liberation Society's 
work in future would have to be directed to 
those parts of the country which were not so 
well-informed as the rest. They had the 
gratification of knowing that in all the great 
boroughs of the kingdom, the question had 
taken such a hold upon the public miod that 
religious equality was incorporated in the 
platform of the Liberal party. In Manchester, 
Leeds, Bradford, Bristol, Birmingham, and 
other large towns, where there was 
great political activity, and a large, inde- 
pendent population, the question was prac- 
tically settled. What they had to do was to 
go to the smaller places in the counties, and 
not to overlook the agricultural labourer. 
He had more faith ĩu the agricultural labourer 
than in the farmer. He did not mean to say 
that he had not any hope in the farmer, 
heciuse what had been done for him— 
(laughter)—would place him in a much more 
independent position. But what they wanted 
was that an intelligent jury might be em- 
pannelled, and that they might he allowed 
to make their to it. They were 
not at all afraid as to what the verdict would 
be. (Cheers ) 


Mr. J. Canvert Wrrutase-waethea called | 


upon to move the following resolution :— 


The meeting, in reviewing the society's 
proceedings during another triennial period, ia 
greatly enconraged by the obvious advance of 
public opinion in favour of its principles and 
objects —an advance resulting, not merely from 
— 7 — of — — but from growing dis- 
satiafaction wi practical working of the 
established systems. e 


He mid: You will see from the terms of 
the resolution that this is not merely an 


centres of ulation, but in the sparsely- 
pulated districts and among the — 
ore 


ral population—among those who 

long vill have votes. (Hear, hear.) The 
revolution in the counties which many of us 
have long been sighing for has begun; it 
will go on, and by-and-by we shall witness 
what a few years ago would have been 
thought impossible—the return, not merely 


_ by large towns, of those who are in favour of 
_disestablishment, but the return for counties 


go in for disestablishment. But now some of men who are equally true on the same 


side. And this may be added (it is referred 
toin the resolution), that, whether we have 
done little or much; have had to curtail 
our, operations or to alter their character, 
during the whole of these three years the 
advance of public opinion in favour of our 
ultimate objects has been steady and un- 
checked; so that I do not think there is an 
intelligent man in England to-day who will 
say of the cause of disestablishment that it 
does not stand in a more forward position 
than it occupied three years I have 
thought within the last twoda bly 


some of us have been indu to wv ayy too | 


sunny view of recent events and present 
ros „ but I have been 

to-night by finding that in the Globe news- 
paper, which certainly is not a Libera- 
tionist journal, and which would not saya 
good word for us if it could help it, there is 
this n relation to our present pro- 
ceedings. all was joy and rejoicing in the 
camp of the Liberation Society yesterday. They 
assembled for their twelfth triennial confer- 
ence,and mutualco tulations were theorder 
of the day; and well they might be. The re- 
cord of results achieved by or with the help 
and co-operation of the so ty and its friends 
is of no contemptible order.“ The writer 
refers to results. Now results are of two 
kinds—there are the legislative results of 
ublic work, and there are results to be seen 
in the changes of opinion which in this 
country always 3 legislative work. 
With regard to legislative work, we cer- 
tainly have not much to boast about to- 
night. We had before the election of 1874 
six years of what may be termed Parlia- 
mentary plenty, and ever since then 
we have had years of Parliamentary lean- 
ness and famine. Our great object has 
been to prevent the loss of anything that we 
had gained before. Our energies have been 
mainly directed to prevent the success ef any 
on the part of the 


we have succeeded, at least, as well as, if not 
hetter, than might have been expected. 
Then we have had to keep alive ques- 
tions with a view to the future. Vith 
regard to the burials question, the ex- 
perience of the last six years has been 
of the most striking kind. You know 


| that the late Government has been able 


to command from time to time majorities 


Government, aud in that respect we think | and young women who will be fired with the 


varying from 70 


question it has been able to command 


majorities in opposition to Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s Bill always small, and sink- 
ing so low in one “instance as 15 votes. 
And while it has thus shown its com 

tive powerlessness in the House of m- 
mons, it has shown an absolute impotence to 
stay the tide of Liberal feeling in the House 
of Lords, where the principle of Mr. Osborne 
Morgan's Bill was affirmed in 1877 by 
a majority of 16 votes; and what the 
Lords did then they are not going to undo 
in the year 1880. As you have been told, 
they have read the Burials Bill of the Go- 
vernment a second time by what, for the 
House of Lords, is a decisive majority of 25, 
and last Thursday week I saw what these 
eyes scarcely expected to behold—ten bishops 
of the Church of England, clothed in lawn, 
file past the throne that they might vote 
for a measure based upon the principles 
of religious equality; whereas in the year 
1876 one solitary bishop—and his name ought 
to be mentioned 
—Bishop Temple—walked into the lobby 
with Lord Granville when precisely the same 
question had to be decided. (Cheers.) Now, 
with reference to the General Election, to 
which such joyous reference has been made, 
and to which I dare say some other refer- 
ences of an equally congratulatory kind will 
he made to-night, I may candidly tell you 
that the approach of that election was for a 
timea matter of no small perplexity for those 
who guide the counsels of this organisation; 
for we had lived in hope that the next Gene- 
ral Election would be one when it would be 
possible for us to place our questions before 
the country with greater prominence than on 
any previous electoral occasion. But, as you 
know, as patriotic Englishmen we were 
brought to the conclusion that it was our 
duty, as well as the duty of our poli- 
tical allies, to avoid all divisions in the 
Liberal ranks; therefore, we resolved that 
in England, at least, we would keep the 
question of disestablishment comparatively 
in abeyance, while giving it far greater pro- 
minence in Scotland. But we at the same 
time resolved that we would do our best to 
return to Parliament candidates in favour of 
disestablishment, and would exert ourselves 
to circulate information, and excite interest 
in regard to, those immediate practical ques- 
tions with which Parliament would certainly 
deal. Well, if we displayed any virtue in 
making this resolve, and carrying it out, 
virtue has certainly been its own reward. 
(The speech then proceeded to describe the 
results of the General Election, and stated 
several facts which are referred to in the 
society’s report.] Now we, as Liberation- 
ists, are not yet in that dangerous condi- 
tion when all men speak well of us; but we 
have had of late some very agreeable, not to 
say very flattering, things said of us. We 
have received compliments from some quarters 
from which we have not been in the habit of 
looking for them. Well, 1 only hope that 
as we think we have deserved what has 
been said in regard to the efforts of the 
friends of religious equality in connec- 
tion with this election, that we shall 
continue to deserve them, and that we 
shall win yet more praise in connection 
with the electoral battles of the future. I 
am a t deal more concerned about the 
work which yet lies before s than I am to 
exult in the success of the past. The first 
Napoleon used to say of centralisation that 
it could only exist by continually increasing ; 
and so we may say of the cause of religious 


| equality, that it can only exist by continually 


vancing. We have now entered upon a 
new era, and we have entered it with fresh 
hopes. Let us, while we rejoice in our past 
success, and in the success of the moment, be 
careful to reflect upon the duties which lie 
before us yet undischarged, upon the diffl- 
culties which we shall have to face, and the 
dangers which it may not be in our power to 
2 Let us watch and be sober, and gird 
J. e loins of our minds for the icts 
which are certainly before us. My last word 
shall be an ap to those who bave not yet 
taken part in this great movement. Nothing 
has more touched me—and I think in saying 
this I express the feelings of not a few who 
are here—during the last two days, in at- 
tending the sittings of the Conference, than 
the appearance of some of our old veterans. 
Some of them obviously ap for the 
last time, at least upon a Triennial Con- 
ference platform; and I could wish that 
all the young in this assembly had 
been there, not merely to hear their 
retrospective allusions, but to listen to their 
earnest appeals to others to come forward 
and to finish the work in which they had 
been so long engaged. Death has sadl 
thinned the roll of our first supporters. 
do not say that our ranks are empty, but they 
require to be largely — | that this 
work may be speedily completed, and com- 

leted in the best possible way. Therefore, I 
ope that there are here to-night young men 


ambition to assist in putting the top-stone 
upon that grand edifice of religious freedom, 
the foundations of which were laid in the 
blood and in the sufferings of their fore- 
fathers; every stone of which has been built 
up by patient toil by those who have fol- 
lowed them: so that in years to come, when 
they recount the toils and triumphs of this 
closing part of the nineteenth century, they 


with honour to-night— | 


to 120, but on this burials | may not only be able to refer to them re- 


joicingly, in regard to the glory and the 

rosperity of their country; but may have a 
— personal interest in that which they 
recount, and be able to say to their sons and 
their daughters, And I too was a Liberator.” 
(Loud cheers. ) ; 

The Rev. Dr. Auton: It has not been from 
any lack of sympathy with the aims of the 
Liberation Society that this is the first time 
I have appeared on its platform on these 
great triennial occasions. From the time 
when, in early years, I first formed any 
notions about ecclesiastical matters, I have 
been a voluntary pure and simple. The his- 
tory of ecclesiastical establishments all 
the world over has produced the conviction 
that everywhere, with scarcely a qualification, 
they have been productive of evil; and now, 
after a lengthened observation of the opera- 
tion vf our Establishment in our own 
country, I am more deeply and broadly and 
intensely a voluntary than ever. But 
then, every man works in his own order. 
I have been contented, in less conspicuous 
ways, to work for this great end; and I 
do not know that anything but the perti- 
nacity of Mr. Carvell Williams, to whom this 
society owes so much, would have placed me 
in the very unpleasant position in which :< 
find myself to-night. One of the great diffi- 
culties that we have in this controversy is in 
producing the conviction that anything like 
religious principle is to be found in it, or that 
we, its advocates, can be influenced by any- 
thing but the meanest motives. Iam some- 
what unwilling to remark that the opinions 
of men are often shaped by their own moral 
characteristics ; but the pertinacity and the 
malignity with which these gross imputations 
are made, almost compel me to come to this 
conclusion. A high-minded controversialist 
can always afford totake a generous estimate 
of his opponents, however he may differ from 
him, and however it may be his duty to 
0 him, he will never feel it difficult to 
dee him credit for high intelligence, for per- 
fect sincerity, and for religious motive. I 
will not undervalue questions of expediency. 
They are to a large extent the science 
of the statesman, and in very momentous 
ways they affect both national and social 
interests. But this question of the rela- 
tion of Churches of Jesus Christ to the 
Civil Government of the country goes much 
deeper than mere questions of e iency. It 
touches very sacred themes, and it involves 
important religious principles, and it affects 
very powerfully both the Churches of Jesus 
Christ and the society of a country at large. 
I can scarcely, therefore, acquit of reckless 
statement—hardly of wilful misrepresenta- 
tion—those who represent the advocates of 
disestablishment, as aiming to destroy the 
Church. One can only say, if that which we 
aim to destroy does enter in any essential way 
into their Church, it is scarcely worth the 

assion that it excites. Even the Pope has 
— to discover that his temporal power is 
not essential to the exercises of his spiritual 
function. One ought not to have to repeat 
so often that our contention has no respect 
to the character of churches a: such; that it 
lies as much against the most Puritan and 
Presbyterian establishments as it does against 
the most sacerdotal of Anglican establish- 
ments—(hear, hear)—and our contention has 
exclusive reference to the nezus which con- 
nects the Church of Jesus Christ with the 
civil Government of a country. The Church 
itself is legitimate and complete, altogether 
independent of the question of Disesta- 
blishment. Establishment does not make it 
more a church than it was; disestablishment 
would not make itless a Church. (Cheers.) 
No; some of us have come to the conclusion 
that the Establishment of a Church of Christ 
necessarily hinders its spiritual tivo 
and impairs its religious action. If we differ 
either doctrinally or ecclesiastically from any 
Church, therefore our controversy with that 
Church belongs altogether to a different 
sphere. We cannot, then, too frequently or 
too emphatically reiterate that our contention 
has no respect to the character of the Church 
that is established, but to the principle that 
connects it asa Church withthe State. Nor 
do [ think that our political action is alto- 
gether so ungodly as the pious exclamation 
of the Mrs. Grundy of the Establishment 
would induce people to believe. The entire 
situation has been caused by political action. 
The Church itself has been established by 
Acts of Parliament; and students of the 
times of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth tell us 
not infrequently without great violence done 
to the wishes and feelings of the Church 
itself, Convocation in vain protested against 
the Act of Uniformity of Elizabeth, aud 
against the appointment of some of her 
bishops. It was not the Church taking to 
itself the form of the power of the State; it 
was the State violently compelling the Church 
to recognise the royal supremacy, and to sub- 
mit itself to civil control. At every step in 
the history of this connéctiéi” Purtinment 
has determined the conditions of it. Par- 
liament has been the Laban of this 
ecclesiastical Jacob, and has changed its 
wages more than seven times. (Laughter.) 
Our simple contention is that the power that 
called the institution into existence is the 
only power that can dissolve it. We are not 
the first to make the appeal unto Cesar; we 
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simply ask that the nse which Cesar has 
given to the ap shall be reversed, and 
that no church shall be placed in the invi- 
dious and incongruous position which is inci- 
dent and necessary to any establishment. 
This is not a question to be settled by re- 
ligious conferences, by pious addresses from 
the pulpit, or even by prayer-meetings. The 
Jabourer may pray to —— but Hercules 
will bid him help himself. We shall seek, 
and do seek our ends, we trust, in a devout 
and religious spirit; but the Providence that 
helps men to their ends demands that they 
should make use of all reasonable and fitting 
means for their accomplishment. Now we 
are asking nothing for ourselves. We do not 
ask that the presidents of our ecclesiastical 
assemblies shall take their seats side by side 
with the bishops in the House of Lords. We 
have no intention to ask Parliament for a 
grant to help us in our church building 
schemes. We have no wish to avail our- 
selves of tithes, or the imposition of church- 
rates, to support our ministers and our 
religious worship. Weare not so enamoured 
of patronage as to desire that our ministers 
should be appointed to their offices by the 
Lord Chancellor, or even by private patron- 
age; and certainly we have no wish to see 
them endowed with exclusive prerogative 
andfunction. Wesimply wish that no mini- 
sters of Jesus Christ shall be placed in u po- 
sition so incongruous and invidious as this. 
We are not, therefore, greatly moved by the 
amenities of weekly newspa which are 
now continually indulged in. In the Guardian 
newspaper last week, for example—a news- 
per, let me say, conducted in the most 
onourable way, with very great ability, and 
striving ever to do justice as between church 
and church and man and man—in the corre- 
spondence of that newspaper last week, 
a clergyman of Rugeley speaks of us 
as the modern representatives of Corah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, and he tells the 
British public, that if we be admitted to 
officiate at giaves in the parochial church- 
yards, we shall be schismatic functionaries ” 
—whatever that may mean. (Laughter.) 
Another clergyman in the same newspaper 
designates us as “‘ sacrilegious robbers, and 
he tells us it is not for purposes of burial that 
we are seeking to pass the Burials Bill, but 
that we may publicly humble the Church, 
and he says that for this purpose we are 
willing to sacrifice common honesty and fair- 
ness to our open hatred. Well, we have 
heard such things before. During the con- 
troversies of the last fifty years they have 
been characteristic ; and a somewhat lengthy 
observation has led me to the conclusion that 
these ‘‘ cultured ”’ gentlemen, who are such a 
great blessing to the parishes of the kingdom 
—(laughter)—have a bad pre-eminence in 
language. (Cheers and laughter.) I 
say deliberately I do not know where I could 
look for so much coarse invective, and so 
much 2 mis representation as I find 
in some of the religious newspapers. It is 
very singular that in the light of these great 
principles these gentlemen should speculate 
on the degree of our venality, whether or not 
this Burials Bill will be a sufficient bribe to 
the Liberation Society, whether or not the 
advent to power of a Liberal Government, 
which we have largely contributed to place 
there, will encourage us to undue presum 
tion. Already it is suggested that it would 
be very ungenerous of us to take advantage 
of the political necessities of the Liberal 
party to insist upon our pound of flesh, and 
we are told that we should be very ungrate- 
ful if after the concession of the Burials Bill 
we are not satisfied—if, like Oliver Twist, we 
audaciously ask for more. (Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) Now have these gentlemen any con- 
ception of what a religious principle is? Are 
they capable of giving any men credit for 
disinterested and conscientious advocacy, or 
do they really think us to be the sordid mis- 
creants they represent, — bent upon get- 
e scramble of public 
affairs we can lay our hands upon? How often 
do we need to say that we have come to the 
conclusion, that it has come to be with us a 
deep religious conviction that the Church as 
established in this country is a very grave 
social wrong, is a source of a thousand evils 
to the community generally ? I suppose it is 
morally certain that numerically it does not 
comprise half the religious population of the 
country, and yet, notwithstanding its pres- 
tige, notwithstanding its great wealth, not- 
withstanding its eminent learning, which 
Nonconformists are never slow to recognise, 
notwithstanding its high prerogative, it has 
been continually and steadily, with increasing 
ratio, losing its hold upon the population of 
the land ; so that at the present moment there 
are districts of the country where it is in a 
ridiculous minority. Even in the national 
Universities, in the senior wranglerships at 
Cambridge—I am not so well acquainted 
with the first-class lists of Oxford—nearly 
two-thirds of the wranglers during the last 
18 or 20 years have been Nonconformists. 
(Cheers.) Then, again, throughout its history 
it has been greatly inimical to all questions 
of public freedom and of national righteous- 
ness; and the vote of the bishops on the 
Afgban War and the Zula War, and the 
suffrage of the clergy given to Lord Beacons- 
ficld’s Government in the pursuit of its ini- 
quitous ends, are only the culmination of a 
long series of contentions on behalf of prero- 
gative and against popular liberty. A na- 
tional church should keep the national con- 


science ; the national clergy should rebuke 
and restrain the civil governor when he is 
doing wrong; bishops should surely — 
fearlessly in the name of the Lord of Hosts. 
Now, notoriously the English Establishment 
as such has never done that; it has left that 
great function to be disc by the Non- 
conformist churches of the (Cheers.) 
Is there a single record on the Statute Book 
in England in which a victory for freedom, 
for philanthropy, for 8 religion has 
been won by the Established Church or even 
led by it? I very much doubt it. Then is 
there an institution existing in England at 
this moment that is the cause of so much 
social dissension and so much religious bit- 
terness? Is there any chasm so deep, 80 
wide, and into which so many precious things 
have been cast, as that which the Establish- 
ment of this country makes? I doubt it. I 
doubt whether there exists among us any 
cause of difference and bitterness so great 
and so mischievous as this. Is there any 
equal cause of legislative embarrassment, of 
legal perplexity, of public scandal? Why, 
at the present moment our law-courts are re- 
duced to a ridiculous imbecility—(laughter) 
—through the persistent squabbles of this 
systematic Church. There is nothing like it 
in Christendom. Then national sanction has 
been given to the priestly assumptions and 
sacerdotal arrogance which, in the Nonoon- 
formist Church of Rome, we can afford to 
laugh at, but which, sustained and en- 
dowed by the British nation, become mat- 
ters of very serious and just grief. Is 
it likely that the concession of a Burials 
Bill, or the accession of a Liberal Government 
to power, will very materially affect our con- 
troversy ? The case is too deep for the bribe 
of a Burials Bill—(cheers)—and it is too 
broad to be precipitated even by the acces- 
sion of a Liberal Government. So we 
pursee our advocacy from one point to 


another. We secure victories as public 
opinion ripens them for us; and we are not 
very ul to achieve victories until, as 
now in the case of the Burials Bill, 


public opinion is ripe. We have not 
shown ourselves very eager to avail our- 
selves of the political embarrassment of 
party. We have not been very eager to 
snatch achance vote. Again and again we 
have shown that in the presence of a great 
national exigencies, we can subordinate our 
particular contention. The descendents of 
the men who stood by the seven bishops—the 
descendents of the men who refused tolera- 
tion for themselves more than once, rather 
than sacrifice the Protestantism of the nation 
—are hardly to be reproached with selfishness 
and time-serving, in securing the great objects 
which we now haveinview. The Liberal Go- 
vernment that has come into power is simply 
one of the means for the further advance and 
enlightenment of public opinion. We should 
be very thankful for whatever sympathy and 
help it may render us. We shall not be 
greatly dismayed if it prove indifferent, or 
even hostile. We are not afraid for our 
cause because of the Government that may 
happen to be in power; but it is well that 
the Liberal Government should know that 
while there may be national exigencies which 
may induce us, as we have before been in- 
duced, to hold our special questions in abey- 
ance, it will be quite another thing if 
we are treated with gratuitous disregard; if 
our friends be refused theirjust share in the 
Liberal programme of the future. We are 
not the Liberal party. We do not make 
selfish demands upon the Liberal party that 
we should have undue preference shown to 


us. But we do claim that in the programme 
of Liberal progress we should treated 
according to our numbers, and ac- 


cording to the popular sympathy that 
our principles have commanded. (Cheers.) 
Iam very thankful to the Government for 
the prompt way in which they have taken 
up the Burials Question, and endeavoured 
to do justice to our claim. This Bill 
ives us all that we, as religious Noncon- 
— Bo want. But we have never taken 
this ground; we have never fought the 
battle of liberty simply for the personal en- 
joyment of it. We have been found fightin 
side by side with the Roman Catholic an 
with the Jew; and I for one am prepared to 
fight side by side with the infidel and the 
atheist—(loud cheers)—in all the questions 
that compromise their civil rights as citizens. 
Now, I hold that the ground of Lord Sel- 
borne’s argument is fatal to the restric- 
tions that still remain in his Bill. 
If burial in the parochial churchyard be a 
civil right, then I hold that every citizen 
ought to be permitted to exercise that 
right without any violence done to his con- 
science. “The legs of the lame are not 
equal,” and the Government Bill appears to 
me not to rest upon any distinct principle, 
but to be an —ä— — a necessity of con- 
cession to men who can no longer be denied. 
I think that it justifies so far the resistance 
to it of the Established clergy. If it were 
based upon a broad principle of civil liberty 
it would necessarily be extended to every 
citizen of the land. 


tend that the clause restricting the service 
toa ‘‘Christian” service should be struck 
out of the Bill. (Cheers.) Lord Selborne 
says that this is a Christian country legally. 
Well, the assertion proves either too much or 
too little. If it be legally a Christian 


country, that, in the strict sense of the term, 


is the legal fiction; if it be a Christian 
country in the sense in which he intends 
it, it is more—it is a Christian. country 
in an Episcopal form. I maintain, therefore, 
that there is no nd upon which this limi- 
tation can be maintained, and I do hope that 
the Government will be wise enough and 
bold enough to remove this Bill from the 
ground of expediency, and base it upon the 
broad principle of religious liberty. (Cheers.) 
We are accused of seeking the use of paro- 
chial churchyards, notwithstanding our re- 
fusal to pay church rates; that is, we want 
to have the use of that which we are unwill- 
ing to maintain. My answer to that is two- 
fold. First, in all our cemeteries the burial 
fees are found sufficient to yield very respect- 
able pee and I see no reason why they 
should not be as remunerative in church. 
yards as they are in cemeteries. (Cheers.) 
Next, if this is not satisfactory, I say boldly, 
make the churchyards parochial property ; 
let them be handed over to the overseers of 
the parish; let these have the contro! of inter- 
ments, and, if needs be, levy parochial rates in 
supplement for this purpose. I venture to 
say that no Nonconformist will utter one word 
of objection to such levying of parochial 
rates. What we object to is, that the church- 
yards should be under the control of an in- 
tolerant clergyman, and should be used in the 
interests of an exclusive Church. We are 
said to be indifferent to the bondage in which 
the clergyman himself has hitherto been held, 
that while we are contending for liberty— 
while we can bury whom we will and with 
what service we like—we are altogether in- 


: Scotland there were many testimonies from 
the ministers of the Established Church that 
when the proper time came they were ready 
to go into the movement to support the Dis- 
establishment of their own Church. (Ap- 
lause.) He also alluded to the in 
nterest that was taken in the Disestablish- 
ment question by members on both sides of 
the House of Commons. 
The resolution was put and carried unani- 


mously. 

The Cmarrwawn said he regretted the ab- 
sence of Mr. Caine, M. P., from indisposition. 
Mr. Spurgeon was also unable to be present 
for the same reason. [The meeting, on this 
announcement being made, manifested un- 
mistakable signs of disappointment. } 

Mr. Ronsouns (one of the secretaries) read 
the following letter from Mr. Spurgeon :— 


I have been reckoning u at m 
— > day, and finishing an with theLiben: 
tion Society ; but, alas! a continuance of 
severe work and an excess of anxiety have com- 
rey ee to ae out of the field. — obliged 

cep within my room to-day with a painful 
foot. It is as affair, and will, Ib —— 
7 but it is 2 gh oT — that if I 
am quiet i go off, but if I stand upon it I 
shall probably be imprisoned fora month. There 
is no need for me to run this great risk in order to 
express opinions which everybody knows. I 
pray earnestly that our country may no longer 
hink it needful to make an unacceptable pro- 
fession of being religious by perpetrating gross 
injustice - the injustice of favourinz one 
sect above the rest. This stumbling-block in 
the way of Christian union will, I hope, in due 
time be removed ; and then I hope there will be 
no occasion for these protests, which are always 


different to the position of the clergyman who 
must bury all the parishioners who are 
brought to him, and with one uniform ser- 
vice. To this we have two replies. First, 
the clergyman of a parish is—I use the term 
in no offensive way—strictly a Government 
official; he is placed there to minister to the 
parishioners as such, and he is bound by his 
very position to bury all who are brought to 
the churchyard. Clergymen cannot claim the 
prerogatives of a functionary and the liber- 
ties of a free man at the same time. An- 
other reply that I have to make is that the 
common service which is imposed upon the 
clergyman is not of our imposition exactly. 
It is the natural result of the Act of Uni- 
formity which was so eagerly and indecently 
passed in order to destroy us Dissenters. 
Now, it is rather too much to expect that we 
shall make this disability of the clergyman 
our Nonconformist grievance. If the man is 
hoist by his own petard it is no fault of ours. 
If the Act of Uniformity has recoiled upon 
its enactors, we surely are not to be reflected 
upon. Ido not know a more curious or in- 
structive Nemesis in history than the history 
of the Act of Uniformity. It was intended 
as an Act to extinguish Dissenters, but 
the Toleration Act which followed a 
little while after relieved Dissenters 
from their disabilities, while it left the 
Act binding upon the Established clergy. 
For instance, the Act of Uniformity pro. 
hibited public worship, save as conducted by 
an episcopally ordained clergyman. The Act 
of Toleration relieved Dissenters from this 
prohibition, but it left it binding upon those 
who were not Dissenters ; so that to this day 
no one who is not an episcopally ordained 
clergywan can entera pulpit of the Establish- 
ment. Her Majesty's chaplains in Scotland 
are schismatics in England, and are not per- 
mitted to minister in English pulpits. If the 
Apostle Paul could appear, he could not 
legally appear in a single 122 of the Es- 
tablishment. (Cheers and laughter.) The 
Act of Uniformity provided that no public 
worship should be conducted save according 
to the Serene of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The Act of Toleration relieved Noncon- 
formists from this obligation; but it left it 
binding upon the clergy themselves. ‘They 
narrowed their own * they tightened 
he fetters upon their own limbs, simply that 
they might have the pleasure of destroying 
Nonconformists. Nonconformists escaped the 
destruction; but the disabilities remain 
with the clergy 3 and to this day the rigid 
uniformity of the Episcopal service, which is 
very different from what that Service was 
prior to the Act of Uniformity, remains 


the Nemesis of the wrong doing, and the 
Burial Service is only part of that in- 
heritance. It is a little too much that 

clergymen come puling to us and telling us 

that we are altogether indifferent to their 

great sufferings—that while we may bury | 
whom we will, and use what service we 
like, they are compelled to bury all parish- 
ioners with the “Office Appointed for the 
Burial of the Dead.” And yet, I think, we are 
so far true to our principles that we should 
have no objection for the conscience of the 
clergyman to be relieved. I doubt whether 
there is a Nonconformist in the House of 
Commons who would not vote for such relief 
to the conscience of the clergyman if the 
rights of the laity could be equitably secured. 
But I hope there is not a Nonconformist who 
would vote for any such relief to the con- 
science of the clergyman, unless the parish- 


I, for one, therefore, am 
not afraid of being misunderstood when I con- his intolerance. 
vo are so far true to our principles that we 


ioners were secured from his caprice and from 
With that security, I think 


will join in any effort to relieve the clergy- 
man from what must be a very painful obli- 


gation imposed upon him by the present Act. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. R. T. Mioptrrox, M. P., supported 
the resolution. In doing so he said that in 


thought to be unfriendly assaults. a 
have a right meeting. — Yours eb 
Sruraron.” (Loud applause.) 


Mr. Firtu, M.P. for Chelsea, moved the 
following resolution :— 


“The meeting rejoices that, as a result of the 
recent General Election, there has been returned 

to Parliament an anprecedented number of 

members who may be expected to support the 

society's Parliamentary policy. And the meet- 

ing has pleasure in finding that one of the first 

fruits of the election has been the prompt intro- 

duction by the Liberal Government of a measure 

for y aes religious liberty in all 

parochial burial places. 

He presumed that, after serving for nine 
years with pleasure upon the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Liberation Society, he migh; 
fairly be regarded as amongst those who 
were expected to support the society's 
Parliamentary policy. (Applause.) What 
that policy might be wasa matter that had 
yet to be decided as time went on by those 
who ruled the counsels of the Liberation 
Society. He trusted, however, that the 
counsels of the association might be guided 
to a considerable extent by the principles of 
moderation. There could be no doubt that 
the Liberation Society, and those who sup- 
ported ite principles, occupied to-day in this 
country a unique and an unexpected posi- 
tion. Not merely were they the backbone of 
the Liberal party, but during the late elec. 
tion contest they had done more than any 


other single agency to bring about the result 
at which they all rejoiced. (Applause.) 
That influence and that work had been recog- 
nised in the highest quarters. Mr. Gladstone 
himself—(loud cheers)—had so recognised it ; 
and he (Mr. Firth) ventared to express the 
hope that, possessing as they did in the House 
of Commons a dominant, a vigorous, a per- 
sistent, and an earnest influence, they would 
not be — anxious to put forward those 
questions which they held so dear, if the ad- 
vancewent of them would tend prejudicially 
to affect the constitution and ence of 
their party rule. (Hear, hear.) How different 
Was the position occupied by Nonconformists 
to-day to that which they ever occupied be- 
fore in English history! Under Queen 
Elizabeth and the Archbishops Whitgift 
and Parker, their life was not a pleasant 
one; under King James I., when 

from the Church was, by one of the canons of 
1603, punished by excomwunication, it was, 
if possible, less pleasant and under the suc- 
cessor of King James, and under the remark- 
able doctrines of Bishop Hall, the life of 
Nonconformity was not a pleasant one. They 
had, perhaps, a breath of m under 
Crom well—(cheers)—bnt it was during the 
reign of that most religious king, Charles II. 
—(laughter)—that the monopoly of religion 
and of religious opinion was carried to the 
utmost point. They had much reason for 
satisfaction at the age in which they lived, 
when they recollected what their brethren 
and ancestors suffered under the Five Mile 
and Conventicle Actes, and under the Lest and 
Corporation Acts, which provided that a 
man should not be allowed to hold office 
in the Army or Navy without taking the 
sacrament of the Church of England. 
(Laughter.) Dr. Allon had said that Non- 
conformity had always been associated with 
liberty and the maintenance of the Protestant 
religion. He (Mr. Firth) was readiny, not 
long ago, in the history of the reign of Queen 
Anne, something with respect to the measure 
introduced by the Jucobite Ministry, the last 
of the Ministries of her reign, which measure 
was intended, as many of them might know, 
for the purpose of extinguishing Dissent. The 
Schism Bill provided tnat no one should 
be allowed to teach or act as tutor or teacher 
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in the country unless he received a licence 
from the bishop, and unless within a year he 
had taken the sacrament according to the 
Church of England. The Jacobite Ministry 
at the end of the reign of Queen Anne — 
posed that this measure, if carried out, would 
extinguish Dissent. The Bill was carried, 
and was to have been — | Queen Anne 
on a certain day. It seemed to him that 
there was a lesson of patience that could be 
learnt from these histories of the past which 
might be of use to Dissenters among the 
victories of to-day. The times were, in- 
deed, changed since then. One by one the 
restrictions which existed had been fought 
against and removed, and before long they 
might hope to see the fruition of the work 
they had been engaged in during many long 
years. In education itself the coast was be. 
coming clear. ‘The Church no longer claimed 
for itself the monopoly of education, and in 
this respect, too, they were arriving at a 
better system than ever existed before. He 
supposed that, before very long, they would 
see all restrictions removed. Speaking — 
as a politician, he hoped that throug 

the agency of the society there would, 
before long, be removed from the sphere 
of political conflict, the antagonistic 
agency which the Church had always exerted. 
That agency, as had been said by a previous 
speaker, had always been adverse to liberty 


and to freedom. (Cheers.) 
Mr. J. Coutmes, M. P. for Ipswich, 
spoke as follows:—I have been requested, 


by your chairman to second the resolution, 
which our friend Mr. Firth has so ably 
moved ; and, in doing so, I shall content 
myself with occupying your attention for a 
minute or two; first, because some of us are 
wanted in another place; and, secondly, bo- 
cause I think the magnificent speeches which 
you have heard to-night have told us nearly 
everything that it is necessary for us to 
know about this question. Mr. Barran, at 
the opening of this meeting, said that he 
was a Nonconformist and something more. 
I am here also as a Nonconformist and some- 
thing more; that is, a citizen of this great 
tax-paying, rate-paying, law-abiding nation 
—(cheers and laughter) - and on that ground 
of citizenship I think we may safely rest our 
demand. I thank Dr. Allon—(cheers)—for 
the high ground and the comprehensive 
manner in which he put that claim, and on 
which I will say nothing, lest 1 might lower 
it from the high pedestal on which he placed 
it. (Hear, hear.) Now, Mr. Barran said 
further that as Nonconformists, if the Burials 
Bill should pass, we might be almost satis- 
fied. Whatever we might be satisfied 
with as Nonconformists, as citizens we 
have a very simple programme, as simple as 
it is comprehensive, and as modest as it is 
both. It is that every law in school or uni- 
versity, in church or churchyard, referring to 
either of these, which marks a man in what- 
ever position, living or dead, as inferior to 
his fellow-men, on account of the religious 
opinions which he holds, or has held, shall be 
totally effaced from the Statute Book of 
England. (Loud cheers.) Now,I think that 
is very simple, very comprehensive, and its 
modesty is above all—(‘‘hear, hear,” and 
laughter)—because if you will notice that in 
pee that claim we do not ask a single 
venefit for ourselves over any other citizen in 
the land. (Hear, hear.) I confess that I 
have very little todo with the arguments of 
the supporters of the Church when they tell 
us that the religion of the land will suffer 
if they are disestablished. It seems to 
me if you will only adopt the new methods 
of freeing religion by restoring the 22,000 
clergymen to the nation in which they live, 
instead of keeping them as a separate body, 
you will make the religion of this land a 
greater reality and far more effectual than 
now. (Cheers.) At the same time, it is as 
a citizen claiming equal rights with my fel- 
low-citizens that I ask for this claim. I 
would ask the members of the Liberation 
Society not to spend too much trouble in 

reaching to the saved, but to send out their 
instructions into quarters where they are 
needed. In a short time the larger portion 
of our * will be enfranchised. Au- 
other right, precisely of the same character, 
perhaps not so high in its degree as we con- 
tend for, will be conferred on the mass of our 
fellow-citizens. That enfranchisement may be 
in two years hence—it might be three; but let 
your society take steps that, when their day of 
deliverance comes and they have that inesti- 
mable right which we call a vote, that they 
will know how to exercise it when this ques- 
tion comes before them. I quite agree with 
Mr. Firth that we are not going to be so 
foolish as to join with the enemies of the 
Government to turn them out or to embarrass 
them. The Government have five or six 
questions before them. When they are 
passing any one they are making more easy 
the other four or tive—(hear, hear)—and, 
therefore, the only condition we make for a 
Liberal Government is that they shall keep 
moving, and not have that sort of motion, 
you know, which consists in marking time“ 
—(laughter)—but that they shall go on- 
wards; because I contend that a Liberal 
Government, the moment it stops, must fall 
to pieces. It is like a bicycle for that; as 
long as it is going on itis a very brilliant 
performance; hut the moment it stops or 
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gets very near stopping, there is a wreck and 


n dunger. (Cheers.) That being so, let me 


the “‘ caucus of the society, to see that their 
instruction goes where that instruction is 
needed. I don’t want their books; but I know 
many who do; and, therefore, instead of spend- 
ing their money on myself, or such as I am, 
let them send it to the most unlikely people 
who want the information. Cornwall was 
mentioned by one speaker. As a West 
countryman, I know these districts; and I 
can tell you that the establishment of a 
bishopric in Cornwall means the decline of 
Nonconformity and the decline of Liberal 
thought, because it takes a live fish to swim 
against the stream— (hear, hear)—and al- 
though Nonconformists have done many 
glorious things and acts of heroism, such as, 
if they could be written, would be second to 
none that history tells us of, yet it is unfair 
that the poor men there shall be subject to 
the many influences which I need not refer 
to as far as country Nonconformists are con- 
cerned. They are subject now to ten times 
the pressure they were before, and it is too 
much to expect that they shall stand against 
it. Therefore. I say that the great citizen 
question of tl day is—as soon as we can 
get it to the fro t—to say that every man in 
this year 1880 fall be equal to any other 
man, notwithstanding his religious — 
We will say to our Church friends, We will 
no longer permit you to come and shake 
hands with us in the street, to receive us 
into your houses, to treat us as good friends, 
and then to support a law that by in- 
ference, and often by fact, shall degrade us 
something down beneath your level. What 
we are in the streets, in the houses, in our 
position, whether it be civil or any other in 
the eye of the country, that we will be in the 
Statute Book of the country; and it will be 
no argument to us to say that there is 
nothing bearing hardly upon us, that there 
is notking but sentimental grievances. We 
do not know whether they are sentimental 
or not, whether they hurt us or not; we will 
have none of them. We can only wait until 
our turn comes, and if we keep Liberal 
Governments in power, although you know 
omnibuses cannot drive six abreast through 
Temple Bar, yet six or seven will go one 
after another, and therefore our conveyance 
will come in time. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. A. Orry (of Glasgow), who met 
with a cordial reception, moved the following 
resolution :— 

The meeting regards with special satisfaction 
the fact that, with but few exceptions, the 
Members of Parliament elected for Scotland are 
either favourable to the Disestablishment of the 
Scottish Church, or are willing to accept the 
decision of the Scottish people in regard to it; 
and the meeting trusts that there will be unre- 
mitting efforts, both in England and Scotland, 
to secure the early accomplishment of that 
object. 

He said: The Kirk party in Scotland did 
their best to make this Disestablishment 
matter a test question at the recent General 
Election,and after they conjured with all their 
power from Shetland south tothe Solway, they 
were able to return only seven, and then 
after a while another, making eight— 
(laughter)—and I can assure you, when we 
get the franchise extended, unless it be from 
one of our universities, you will not have 
another Tory member up from the whole of 
Scotland. (Cheers.) We have done pretty 
well at this last election in disestablish- 
ing them. (Laughter.) I am here to 
affirm—and I have abundance of facts to 
establish it in the face of any man who 
chooses to question it—that what we propose 
to do in the way of Disestablishment is the 
very thing that will do the Church of Scot- 
land good. It is a beneficent process, though 
not very pleasant to those who may be under- 
going it. (Laughter.) No surgical opera- 
tion is pleasant at the time, but it is profit- 
able in the end; and I have no doubt that 
those who are most opposed to it will very 
soon admit it. I look upon endowments as 
State crutches. Did you ever hear of a man 
becoming strong who perpetually leant on 
crutches? Let him throw them away, and 
stand on his own feet. (Cheers.) That is 
what we have been preaching all our lives to 
the members of the Church of Scotland. We 
have set her an example: let her throw the 
crutches away. (Cheers.) The Jrish people did 
not throw the crutches away; but they have 
been taken from them, and they have been 
benefited. The colonists have received the 
same benefit; and what are the Non-esta- 
Llished Churches at this moment testifying ? 
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The Church I represent—the United Presby- | their accuracy. 


themselves. The Kirk of Scotland is able to 
support herself, and she would be all the abler 
and better if she did it. We are her best 
friends in seeking to disestablish her. (Hear, 
hear.) But there is another reason, and one 
which touches us to the quick. We are a 
patient people in Scotlan We have not 
been saying much, but are feeling a great 
deal, and we will say a good deal more ~ 4 
and-by on the injustice of the Kirk Estab- 
lishment. We do not suffer from any burial 
grievances, or anything of that kind. The 
dead can be buried anywhere and at any 
time; but we suffer from the Kirk as a 
grievous injustice. When a shepherd goes 
across to another shepherd’s flock and 
milks it and carries off the milk, we say that 
is wrong. When a man leaps over our 
garden wall and takes our fruit, we say the 
game thing, and hand over both to the con- 
stable. Whatis the Kirk of Scotland em- 
powered by the law to do? To milk other 
people’s flocks and gather the crops from 
other people's vineyards ; and if we are to be 
plain in our language we say that is legalised 
robbery, and we shall not submit to it any 
more than we can help. (Cheers.) When a 
new Kirk is wanted fora parish to replace an 
old one, or when a new manse has be 
built, who are appealedto? The proprietors 
of the land, no matter whether they a 
to the Church or to any Church at all. 
remember hearing once of a poor man who 
had got bewildered among the Highland 
hills as the night was going on. He came 
upon a hut, and seeing a light he knocked 
most fiercely, but there was no answer. He 
cried in an agony of despair, ‘‘Is there any 
Christian here? A voice answered, No; 
we are all McDougalls.” (Much laughter.) 
And when the Kirk of Scotland wants a new 
church, the question is not whether they 
are Chrietian, but whether the McDougall tribe 
are proprietors. She does not ask whether 
they believe her creed, but whether they can 
ay her taxes. Not only is the ground taxed 
or the kirk, the very things below the 
earth are taxed. In many cases the Minister 
has a right to coals without paying for them ; 
the very peat bogs are taxed for the parish 
minister; the very fish of the sea have been 
taxed ; and the very birds of the Bass Rock 
are taxed for the parish minister. The 
minister of North Berwick has a right 
every year to twelve solan geese, and it is 
added, with the feathers on.“ (Laugh- 
ter.) That is the way we support the 
Kirk of Scotland. The Kirk of Scotland 
draws from what we call in the North teinds, 
glebe lands, manses, and so on, some 
£330,000. The very bread and wine used at 
the Lord’s table has to be paid for by taxa- 


tion. Iam rated one penny to help to pay 
the communion elements of wy parish 
minister; but, though I have been fifteen 


years in Glasgow, I have never seen him in 
the flesh—(laughter)—he does not look after 
his parishioners. Well, how do we use this 
£330,000 annually ? Take the parish of 
Forfar. The minister there gets £540 per 
annum—as a minister I don’t want to say he 
is over-paid, by any means. (Laughter.) 
How many members has he? 2,803. The 
minister of the Montrose parish gets £445, 


and he has 2,900 members. South Leith is a | 


fatter living. It is £920, and there are 2,552 
members. What I want you to notice is that 
here are congregations able to raise double 
or treble what the minister is ary | as 
stipend from the national funds, and there 
you have them sitting with their hands in 


| 


of parishes, is a 


their pockets, and carefully keeping them 


there—(laughter)—and suffering themselves 
to be fed at the national expense; and we 
call that north of the Tweed a national tes- 
timony to religion. (Laughter.) J remember 


’ 


that parish he was transferred to another 
parish in the same island, and some of the 


sharp-eyed people of that island wrote to 
some of the people in the North, and said 
that as he was careful over one sheep in his 
former parish, they had sent him to this one 
to be faithful over two. (Lau hter.) I 
must, however, do him justice, for he re- 
turns seven members, and gets £32 a head 
for them. The last illustration is that where I 
worshipped in a manse 35 * ago. The mini- 
ster did not think it worth while to go to the 
church that day: it was wet, the drawing · room 
was large enough for the audience. The parish 
minister of the present day let me say of him 
—for I must speak of the ish ministers of 
the North as able, — men—the parish 
minister of Barvas with all his ability and 
culture, returns five members, two male and 
three female. (Laughter). He is always first 
in good works, and he gets £51 a-head for 
them. But I must tell you more than that. 
In the roll of membership is the miovister 
himself, he makes one. (“ Oh, oh,” and 
laughter). And then you have his 
wife. (Renewed laughter.) Now it is 
said that wives can lecture; but 1 
think here the parish minister can lec- 
ture his wife for nothing, and if that be 
the case, we have him with three members at 
the rate of £100 for each member. That’s the 
way the money goes—(laughter)—and that is 
onlya sample. If you want more you can 
consult the Parliamentary returns. Now the 
Free churches are filled, and the Established 
churches are empty, or almost so. The Free 
Church ministers have their hands full of 
work, and the Established ministers have 
almost nothing to do, and if it be true of the 
Gaelic tongue, which I never mastered fully, 
or hardly at all, they must have very little todo, 
for it is said thata man who is master of that 
language neither requires tothink nor write 
to prepare for speaking. (Laughter.) And 
not only do the Free Church ministers do the 
work, but the Established ministers who do 
not do it get all the pay. Now, we are hear- 
ing the ministers of the Church saying that 
everything will go wrong if you disestablish 
that grievous scarecrow in the Highlands. I 
say it is a national testimony to injustice, and 
common decency demands that we should 
have itabolished. I remember an Established 
gentleman, who was trying to put down the 
Free Kirk, writing these lines— 

The Free Kirk, 

The dear Kirk, 
The Kirk withoot the steeple. 

But there was a Free Church wag fully equal 
to the occasion, and he answered with other 
three, the merit of which is their truth :— 

The auld Kirk, 

The cauld Kirk, 
The Kirk witho’ot the people.”’ 

(Cheers and much laughter.) We can preach 
in a church withouta steeple. The lack of 
a steeple is no great lack if you have the 
people and a minister with brains; but 
to see a man with brains in a pulpit 
preachip to empty benches, in scores 
spectacle, I submit, 
not for edification. (Hear, hear.) What I 
say is that now we have a Liberal Govern- 
ment in power—a Government that goes on 
the lines of truth and of righteousness— 
(cheers)—we have a right to think that they 
will not lose time in redressing our griev- 
ances. (Hear, hear.) We want equality of 
this kind. There must be a levelling down, 
and the Kirk of Scotland must be deprived of 
those endowments that are not hers, and they 
must be * for national purposes, and 


she must left, like other religious 
bodies, to pay her own way. (Cheers.) 
I said we are a patient people. So we 


are; but patience has its limits, and 1 


once, when a student, hearing a Protestant think, after the facts I have mentioned, you 
lecturer giving his audience an account of a must admit that we have come Mag near to 


Popish saint. who acquired a great odour of | the limit of that patience. 


(Hear, hear.) I 


sanctity by living in the hollow trunk of a demand, then, that this wrong shall cease. 


tree doing nothing; and he put it to the 
audience, What do you think of it?” and 
a broad Hibernian voice said, Well, sir, the 
first remark I would make is that he was a 
lazy rascal.” (Laughter.) I am not going 
to apply the case by any means to these 
churches ; but I say, if I apply the epithet 
lazy,“ it is one I think you will say is well 
deserved. A national testimony to religion ! 
It is a national testimony to the indolence of 
these people, and the sooner we have it swept 
away the better for religion. (Cheers.) 
Kirriemuir I must distinguish; I will not 
conceal names, and anybody can challenge 
That church has 1,000 mem- 


terian Church—represents 500 congregations, | bers, and when I was there a few weeks a 


and half-a-million of 
Scotland will say she is three times stronger ; 
but we are raising wore money by hard, 
voluntary effort than she is raising. The 


Church of Scotland raises £330,000 by volun- | 


tary effort, more than she is drawing from 
the State. The Free and United Presbyterian 


Churches raise £900,000—nearly three times | 


as much as the Establishment. 
What has made the Church of Scotland 
active? My memory goes back to the time 
whenshe was notso. Dr.Chalmers said—and 
he was not only an able, but a far-seeing man, 
advocate of Establishments though he was—it 
required a strong Dissenterism to keep the 
Kirk active. It is the Dissent outside that 
has made the Kirk active and earnest inside. 
(Cheers.) What I say is, Let the Kirk rely 
on her own strength: she is able-bodied. 


(Cheers. ) | 


ae North of the Border we do not give poor relief 
usk those who are inside what I might call to the able-bodied: we say they can work for 


le. The Church of | I found they had difficulty in paying the 


organist of their church £50. Suvh is the 
benumbing influence of State pay. I hope 
this will stimulate their liberality. Allow 
me to give you one or two statements about 


the lean kine—and they are very lean, skin 


and bone, and hardly even that. (Laughter.) 
W hat are the things we see in the Highlands ? 
I know the Highlands, and have lived in 
them, and have travelled in them again and 
again, and | know the parishes I speak of, 
and the ministers, too, who do not like me to 
say anything about it. Take the parish of 
Fodderty. I worshipped in the church many 
years ago, and I counted twenty people in 
it. At the last Parliamentary return there 
were seventeen members, and for teach- 
ing these he gets £20 168. a head. Then go 
to the island of Lewis, which I know from 
one end to the other, and you have a parish 

here called Lochs. When the minister left 


i 
: 


Sir, in the name of justice that is outraged, 


in the interests of the Church which State 
_ patronage has injured, and most of all in the 


give toall Liberal measures. 


interest of religion, I demand that this 
wrong shall be abolished. I call on you to 
sound this cry from Cornwall to Caithness. 
I assure you that, north of the border, it shall 
be nobly echoed; and we must let our Liberal 
leaders know that we need not only redress, 
but that we demand it, and shall not be silent 
until we have it, and in that spirit, if we go 
on, I am sure as far as Scotland, we shall 
not be very far from the emmy of the 
end. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

The Rev, F. TRTSTRAIL (President of the 
Baptist Union) seconded the resolution, 
which was carried. 

Mr. Exuurneron: I have now to express 
the gratitude we all feel for the 32 
of our chairman to-night, and also for the 
earnest, constant service he is ever ready to 
(Hear, hear,“ 
and cheers.) 

Mr. G. C. Wuiretey, M. A., seconded the 
resolution. He said that Bradford had done a 
great many good things in its time, and the 


cause of Liberation owed a good deal to Brad- 


ford. 


It had returned their great and noble 


lender Edward Miall. (Loud cheers.) It sent 
him to Parliament to be one of the pioneers 


to urge their cause. 


It had seconded that 
great effort by returning Mr. IIlingworth, 
and in that it had done well. (Cheers.) 
The resolution was carried by acclamation. 
The CuarrMAN having briefly thauked the 


| meeting for the compliment paid him, the 


proceedings terminate l. 


— 


